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PREFACE. 

Most  of  the  folk-lore  contained  in  this  volume  was 
collected  by  the  writer  in  the  Xortli  Mountain  Country 
in  the  course  of  a  number  of  visits  there  during  the 
years  !!»()•>  to  1!)K.  Some  of  the  legends  of  the  North 
Mountain  were  told  to  the  writer  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  but  as  they  refer  to  that  region,  they  are  included 
in  the  collection.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  trans- 
cribe the  legends  exactly  as  he  heard  them  from  the 
very  old  people,  but  as  in  the  case  with  his  previous 
volumes  of  Pennsylvania  Mountain  folk-lore,  he  has 
exercised  the  right  to  change  the  names  of  persons, 
places,  dates,  etc.  While  he  realizes  that  this  is 
somewhat  of  a  defect  to  the  historical  value  of  a  book 
of  this  kind,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  course  open 
without  offending  manv  persons  now  living  or  the 
relatives  of  those  rccentlv  deceased.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  legends  would  never  have  been  told  to  him  - 
notably  chapter  YII  in  the  present  volume — unless  he 
had  first  promised  to  use  the  material  with  names 
thoroughly  disguised.  This  collection  is  by  no  means 
representative  of  what  might  be  gathered  in  the  Xortli 
Mountain  region,  and  some  future  chronicler,  with 
ample  time  to  devote  to  it,  will  doubtless  take  tip  the 
thread  and  bring  forth  an  assemblage  of  old  tales  that 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  historic  fabric  of 
I  Vnnsvlvania. 
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Tin     writer  wi.-hes  to  [hank  the  press  and  public  for 
;heir    ;•<   -eiitinn   of   the  previous   volumes   of   hi-   folk- 
being  the  ninth  volume  of  the  series;  a  tenth 
in   preparation.      Me   earnestly    hopes   that 
;!  rough  tin  -e  In  ok-  a  1  tetter  conception  of  the  spiritual 
•    •          fi    of  the  older  generations  of    I'ennsyl- 
neer-   and   backwoods  people  can  be  arrived 
it,    and  re    general    appreciation    of    the    Xorth 

\l    in  ;an    wonderland,  it-  forests,  wild  flowers,  annual 
u   I    '•••     and    historic    landmark-.      The    frontis- 
•  '•    <  .   fr<'!ii  ;;   water  color  by  J.   Wesley    Little,  one  of 
ding   i;  nd-cape  artists  ot    I  Vnnsvlvania,  convcvs 
'    "    ••••  --ion  of  the  Xorth   Mountain  that  i-  both  im- 
'  "<-•'  '.    plea-ing   and    -!IM\VS    the   noble   mountain 

i]i]iie-l  iU"ods.    llnwever.  Mr.   Little  says 
•    inn-it  charming  and  unit|Ue  view  of  thi- 
'    mountain  i- obtained  from  the  Marlxet  Street 
••    \\illiam-port;  that    he  greatl\    surprised    1 
1    I'arland  In   -bowing  it  to  him!     Thank'-  are 
':'   '•    •     •      •      Ilieodore   \rter.  Jr..  for  valuable  assist- 
'    (    '    '  in  re\  i-in.^  the  ;  in  K  its. 

I  I  I   \K\    \\".    SlI  OK  MAKER. 

\  I.  '  1 1-  I  1C!., 

'  I  '.  \  i  .  I  :  '  I  ;  .  : 


INTRODUCTION 


Pennsylvania    Folk    Lore:    Its    Origin    and    Preser- 
vation 


(From  an  address  by  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Litt.  D..  deliv- 
ered before  the  members  of  the  Walking  Club.  Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania,  June  4,  1917.) 

Recently,  the  Middleburg  Post,  a  leading  newspaper 
in  Snyder  County,  published  each  week  a  list  of  its 
subscribers  who  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years 
or  over.  Hundreds  of  old  people,  men  and  women, 
sent  in  their  ages,  some  of  them  close  to  the  century 
mark.  Most  of  them  were  born  and  many  of  them  still 
lived  in  remote  hamlets  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  wild  regions  that  were  the  last 
stand  of  the  old  modes  of  living,  the  final  frontier  of 
the  modern  complex  civilization  that  the  World  \\  ai- 
med NO  hard  to  destroy.  They  were  born  in  a  day 
when  there  were  still  a  few  Indians  wandering  about 
in  the  mountains,  spiritless  old  redmen  who  had  ceased 
to  mourn  over  the  fair  land  that  was  once  theirs.  They 
were  born  in  a  day  when  a  belief  in  ghosts  and  in  the 
supernatural  in  general  were  more  widely  held,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  religion  seemed  much  more  real. 

It  was  a  day  when  newspapers  were  rarities,  books 
were  expensive,  and  there  was  no  place  to  go  at  night 
except  to  gather  around  the  inglenook.  Churches  even 
were  scarce  in  the  Pennsylvania  wilderness  seventy 
vears  ago.  Thev  were  confined  to  the  towns.  M.eth- 
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odism.  which  brought  religion  to  the  pioneers'  doors, 
-o  to  speak  had  newlv  arrived  in  the  form  of  mission- 
aries or  circuit  riders,  who  held  the  lirst  meetings  in 
the  settler-'  cabins,  and  then  in  the  log  school-house-. 
There  were  long  hours  that  would  have  hung  heav- 
ily, passed  drearilv.  were  it  not  for  the  family  story- 
telling. The  old  grandfather,  or.  sometimes,  the  great- 
grandfather, was  alwavs  the  most  proficient.  1m t  some- 
time- a  communicative  neighbor  would  spend  the 
evening  in  the  home  circle-,  bringing  a  new  cycle  of 
tales,  or  a  belated  traveler  from  a  distant  count}',  or  a 
pedlar,  or  even  a  wandering  Indian.  It  was  a  dav  when 
vast  forests  of  tall  original  pine-,  hemlocks  and  hard 
woods  surrounded  the-  clearing-;  the  tim  (arms  were 
hterallv  holes  chopped  into  the  blackne--  of  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  oases  of  -uii-lnne.  These-  dark,  track - 
lev-  wildernesses  had  latelv  he-en  peopled  with  In- 
dian- "savages."  they  called  them  and  were  -tii! 
frequented  b\  main  formidable  \\ild  beasts.  The 
Pennsylvania  lion  or  panther  that  roared  as  if  to  make- 
the  earth  nnake.  the  packs  of  wolves  with  their  doleful 
and  long-drawn-oul  howling,  \\iie-n  the-  moon  was  lull 
and  the  air  frost}",  the  bull  elk-  which  trumpe-te-d  to 
their  male-  from  the  mountain  tops,  the-  hooiing  ov\ls, 
the  screech  owls,  the  hoarse-  ve-lping  of  the  foxes  all 
t  ie-e  and  other  -t range-  -otind-  endiu-d  their  possessor.- 
\\ith  an  element  ol  unreality  that  contributed  not  a 
".'  to  the  -late-  of  mind  \vhich  ruled  the  backwoods 
people  |;  iva-  only  natural  that  from  -urh  surround- 
IIIL;-  >tone-  oi  other  dav-  ot  even  nil  >n  n 
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peoples  and  animals — were  eagerly  sought  after  and 
always  remembered. 

Jt  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  elderly  readers 
of  the  Middlebunj  Post,  mentioned  above,  brought  up 
in  the  Pennsylvania  highlands,  has  remembered  one 
story  heard  in  childhood,  one  unusual  experience  that 
should  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  If  the  speaker  could 
be  fortunate  enough  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  this  one  group  of  old  people,  he  could  collect 
enough  legends  of  the  long-ago  to  till  a  hundred  vol- 
umes at  least.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  most  of  them  will 
go  to  their  graves  with  their  stories  unrecorded,  or.  in 
man}-  instances,  untold  ;  for  this  is  a  grossly  material- 
istic age  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains.  It  has  come 
to  be  that  with  the  passing  of  the  rushlight  and  the 
tallow  dip.  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  corner  cup- 
board, the  open  fireplace  and  the  Dutch  oven,  and  with 
the  coming  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  phono- 
graph and  the  automobile,  there  has  arisen  a  feeling 
akin  to  shame  against  the  old  tales  and  the  old  beliefs. 
The  younger  generations,  clean-shaven,  fat-faced  and 
self-sufficient,  brusquely  demand  silence  of  their  elders 
when  they  start  to  tell  of  the  long-ago  or  mention  such 
a  thing  as  a  ghost.  "There  can't  be  such  thing-."  they 
say  in  their  egotism,  their  narrow  viewpoints  discard- 
ing the  philosophic  credulity  of  their  religious  fore- 
father, Wesley,  and  regardless  of  such  intellects  as 
William  James  or  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  could  not 
give  tip  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  thing-. 

As  a  result  of  this  tvrannical  suppression,  the  old 
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tales,  the  unrecorded  history,  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
renn.-ylvania  Mountains  ha-  only  been  kept  alive  sitb- 
rusa.  as  it  has  with  difficulty  survived  a  terrorism  al- 
most like  what  was  practiced  on  the  early  Christians 
by  decadent  Koine.  I'.ut  it  is  hard  to  wholly  suppress 
a  faith  that  belongs  to  the  better,  the  spiritual  side  of 
mankind.  It  will  not  down.  For  these  reasons  it  ha- 
lived  on  in  everv  localitv.  in  cavernous  seclusion. 

The'  speaker,  in  his  boyhood  in  Clinton  County,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  some  remarkable  old 
men.  First  of  all  was  his  meeting  with  an  Indian. 
1-aac  Steele.  who  from  his  entorced  domicile  on  the 
Reservation  in  Cattaraugus  County,  Xew  ^  ork.  took 
it  into  hi-  head  to  revisit  the  hunting-grounds  of  his 
vouth.  lie  came  t"  the  speaker's  bovhood  home  in  the 
fall  of  l-'.fj.  a  venerable  man  of  more  than  ninety 
vears.  with  long,  straight  hair,  and  eyes  undimmed  h\ 
the  pas-agc  of  time,  lie  was  of  a  friendly,  conimuni- 
cative  nattire,  and  before  he  left  the  locality  had  -own 
the  seeds  of  the  old  tradition-  in  the  speaker'.-  heart 
and  mind.  Living  near  the  boyhood  home  was  old 
lohn  Dyce.  a  poet  and  orator,  who  for  a  short  term  or 
two  attended  Dickinson  Seminary  in  William-port, 
and  possessed  enough  education  to  give  a  classic  touch 
to  the  tales  he  delighted  in  telling.  With  this  remark- 
able man  the-  speaker  spent  main-  happy  days,  going  to 
the  torest-  o-ten-iblv  to  hunt,  but  in-tead  -itting  on  a 
log  for  hour-  at  a  time  to  li-ten  to  some  Indian  stor\  ; 
or  to  the  runs  to  fish,  but  instead  to  rest  on  the  mossv 
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bank  to  hear  a  tale  of  witches  or  ghosts,  with  the  line 
trailing  down  stream. 

Jf  it  had  not  been  for  these  stories,  the  speaker 
might  have  become  a  Nimrod  or  an  angler;  as  it  is, 
he  never  killed  an  animal  or  bird,  or  hardly  ever  caught 
a  iish.  He  found,  instead  on  these  bloodless  excur- 
sions, the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains,  a  local  color 
for  the  world  of  romance  that  had  actually  taken  place 
there,  far  more  exciting  than  shooting  a  squirrel  or 
hooking  a  tiny  trout. 

John  Dyce  was  a  typical  backwoodsman  of  the  best 
type  of  sturdy  Scotch- Irish  ancestry;  he  had  rafted  on 
the  West  15 ranch  since  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  had 
hunted  deer  and  bears,  could  show  you  where  the  last 
beavers  had  their  dam  on  McElhattan  Run,  had  min- 
gled with  the  Indians  on  the  rivers,  but,  best  of  all, 
had  listened  to  his  elders  tell  the  stories  of  theirs  and 
earlier  generations.  In  appearance  he  was  a  hand- 
some man,  his  leonine  head,  keen  blue  eyes,  clear-cut 
nose  and  mouth  and  (lowing  beard  gave  him  an  almost 
Roman  look  of  distinction,  which  was  further  empha- 
sized by  his  full  six  feet  of  stature.  But  he  was  simple 
and  kindly  as  a  child;  he  drifted  along"  with  life's  cur- 
rent, and  as  he  grew  older  he  felt  more  strongly  that 
the  old  days,  the  wild  days,  "before  the  railroad 
came,''  as  he  put  it,  were  by  far  the  best. 

Another  friend  of  those  days  was  Thomas  Simcox. 
a  subtler  type  of  mind,  for  he  was  eternally  ranging 
through  the  mountains  prospecting  for  minerals,  coal, 
fire  clay,  iron  ore,  marble,  anything,  in  fact,  that  might 
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he  f<ain<l  in  paying  quantities.  Ik-  had  been  brought 
up  by  tin-  Indians  on  Xichols'  Run.  in  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty, having  played  as  a  boy  with  the  fair  and  fragile 
Shawana.  the  last  Indian  girl  in  the  West  Branch  \  al- 
ley ;  he  knew  the  medicinal  properties  of  all  the  herbs, 
and.  incidentallv.  learned  many  curious  traditions 
which  he  loved  to  recount  in  his  latter  days.  Person- 
ally, he  was  a  handsome,  black-bearded  man  of  the 
pioneer  type,  of  the  same  Scotch-Irish  stock  that  had 
produced  his  colleague.  John  I  )yce. 

(  Mi  many  occasions  the  speaker  tramped  for  miles  or 
dav-  with  this  old  prospector,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions penetrating  as  far  as  Morris,  in  Tioga  County—- 
not  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  mineral  treasure  trove, 
but  all  the  way  garnering  a  treasure  chest  of  greater 
value  to  him  of  tales  of  tin-  long-vanished  past. 

Then  there  was  Seth  Iredell  Xelson,  probably  the 
greatest  Pennsylvania  hunter  of  his  dav  and  genera- 
lion,  -layer  of  -J.ODO  deer.  ]<><)  elks,  besides  hundred- 
ot  panther?,  wild  cats,  wolves,  beaver-;,  ti-hcrs.  mar- 
ten-, wolverenes  and  other  names  rare  in  the  list  of 
1  'ennsvlvama  /<///;;<;. 

Tlii-  grand  old  man  was  an  encyclopedia  of  wood- 
craft. It  was  a  delight  to  -it  with  him  on  summer 
afternoon-  on  the  little  board  bench  which  -tood  be- 
tween two  red  maple  irec-  on  the  bank  of  the  Sinne- 
maboning-—  it  had  not  been  polluted  by  the  Austin 
paper  null-  in  those  good  day-,  and  flowed  a-  clear  a- 
crystal  listening  to  the  old  Ximrod  tell  of  his  adven- 
ture- ot  the  cha-c.  hi-  epic  a<  clear  and  durable  a-  that 
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of  the  Ancient  Hard  in  "The  Lavs  of  the  Deer  Korest.  ' 
who  sang  of  "wolves  and  roes  and  elks."  Those  weiv 
halcyon  days,  lor  the  end  ot  these  grand  reminiscence- 
was  never  reached. 

It  was  with  Dyee  and  Sinieox  and  Nelson  and  others 
of  this  type,  and  some  splendid  old  ladies  as  well- 
Mrs.  Anna  Stahley,  of  Clinton  Countv,  for  instance 
that  the  speaker  lirst  absorbed  what  later  became  his 
stock  of  Pennsylvania  folk-lore.  At  lirst  the  stories 
were  listened  to  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 
There  was  no  thought  of  writing"  them  down  or  pre- 
serving them.  During  the  speaker's  last  two  years  in 
preparatory  school  he  edited  a  school  paper,  and  when 
"copy"  was  lacking  on  several  occasions  lie  attempted 
to  transcribe  some  of  the  old  legends  from  memory,  to 
'Till  in."  Thev  were  not  very  brilliant  attempts  and 
attracted  no  attention.  Xo  further  efforts  were  made 
until  his  third  year  in  college — at  Columbia  in  Xcw 
York  City— -when  a  "daily  theme"  course  was  given. 
The  juniors  were  expected  to  write  daily  a  composi- 
tion on  some  subject  of  supposed  interest,  the  length 
of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  and  submit  it  to  the  then 
'Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Dr.  C.eorge  R.  Carpenter.  Kor 
want  of  subjects,  the  old  Pennsylvania  stories  were 
drawn  on,  and  to  the  writer's  surprise  thev  were 
praised  by  the  Professor.  "Go  on  with  them."  he 
said  ;  "you  have  found  an  original  field." 

\Yith  this  encouragement  he  should  have  gone  on, 
but  after  leaving  college,  business  responsibilities  put 
them  out  of  his  way  again  for  two  or  three  vears. 
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Then  came  a  period  of  many  railway  journeys  when 
the  thoughts  would  range  lo  the  days  spent  in  the  wild 
mountain.-.  The  desire  came  to  write,  and  write  he 
did.  on  the  trains,  in  the  evening,  at  any  spare  time. 
And  he  has  been  writing  down  the  tales  heard  in  early 
boyhood  and  those  collected  in  later  years,  despite 
business  and  other  cares  of  many  different  kinds. 
Though  he  will  never  be  able  to  collect  with  system, 
like,  fur  example,  to  interview  one  by  one  the  aged 
reader-  of  the  Middlchnnj  fast,  time  is  too  limited,  yet 
the  jo\  of  gathering  legends  is  so  great  that  he  must 
pursue  it  to  the  end.  And  it  is  more  than  a  pastime 
it  is  a  spiritual  necessity.  It  is  the  inner  life'-  history 
of  the  Pennsylvania  mountain  people.  It  i-  interesting 
to  collect  and  valuable  to  preserve. 

'  )f  late  years  the  speaker  has  been  nio-t  concerned 
in  tracing  the  origin-  of  the  different  tale-.  conne^Mm« 
them  with  earlier  traditions  of  the  Xorth  ot  Ireland, 
of  Scotland,  of  England,  of  the  Palatinate  and  France. 
'  )n  many  occasions  he  noticed  that  the  stories  resem- 
bled tales  of  Irish  or  Scottish  history.  (  )ne  tale  was 
alnio-t  identical  with  a  Caledonian  legend  "The  ^  "If 
of  Strath  Olass"— recorded  in  |.  F.  Campbell's  "Popu- 
lar Tales  of  the  West  Highland-."  It  is  the  storv  of 
Mr-.  Mike-  McClure.  of  Wavne  Township.  Clinton 
County.  'I  ;u-  e-tmiable  woman  had  gone1  to  a  neigh- 
bor'- to  borrou  a  |)utchoven.  I  laving  secured  it.  and 
on  her  way  home,  -he  -topped  to  talk  \\illi  a  friend. 
Mi"-.  Jake  Simco.x,  who  rc-idcd  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  She  heard  ;i  -craping  -oimd  bv  IHT  side,  and, 
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booking  around,  saw  the  head  of  a  brown  wolf  appear- 
ing from  a  pile  of  rocks.  Quick  as  a  flash  she  seized 
the  Dutch  oven,  which  had  on  the  top  an  iron  circular 
handle,  and  bringing  it  down,  crushed  the  wolf's  skull. 
She  carried  the  carcass  home,  where  her  husband 
skinned  it,  and  it  was  used  to  cover  their  infant,  which 
was  then  in  its  cradle. 

So  much  for  that  story.  Compare  it  to  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  quoted  word  for  word  from  James  E. 
Harting's  well-known  account  of  the  wolves  of  Scot- 
land in  ''Extinct  British  Animals'' :  ''Another  story  is 
on  record  of  a  wolf  killed  by  a  woman  of  Cre-Cebhan, 
near  S'trui.  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strath  Glass.  She 
had  gone  to  Strui  to  borrow  a  girdle  (  a  thick,  circular 
plate  of  iron,  with  an  iron  loop  handle  at  one  side 
for  lifting,  and  used  for  baking  bread).  Having  pro- 
cured it.  and  being  on  her  way  home,  she  sat  down 
upon  an  old  cairn  to  rest  and  gossip  with  a  neighbor, 
when  suddenly  a  scraping  of  stones  and  rustling  of 
leaves  were  heard,  and  the  head  of  a  wolf  protruded 
from  a  crevice  at  her  side.  Instead  of  fleeing  in  alarm, 
however,  she  dealt  him  such  a  blow  on  the  skull  with 
the  full  swing  of  her  iron  di-cu-.  that  it  brained  him 
on  the  stone  which  served  for  his  emerging  head." 

This  emphasizes  the  words  of  the  late  Andrew  Lang, 
which  were  somewhat  like  this:  "Superstitions  are 
very  much  the  same,  despite  varying  climes  and 
creeds."  This  story  is  probably  centuries  old,  and 
similar  occurrences  have  revived  its  details  in  the 
minds  of  the  old  people  in  the  Pennsylvania  wilds. 
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I.  1\.  kamsev.  of  Treaster  Valley,  Mittlin  County, 
relates  how  when  his  grandfather  was  a  boy.  about 
eighu  vcars  ago.  and  courting  the  girl  whom  lie  after- 
ward.- mar.ried.  lie  was  followed  one  night  hy  several 
black  wolves.  They  pressed  him  su  closely  for  such  a 
l»ng  distance  that  he  determined  to  ward  them  oft  in 
some  wav.  Hacking  up  against  a  large  tree,  he  began 
ihro\\ing  piece-  of  meat  at  the  brutes  from  a  basket 
which  he  carried,  \\hen  it  \vas  all  gone,  the  wolves 
made  a  closer  approach,  and.  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do.  he  picked  up  a  -lone  and  began  striking  it  against 
the  blade  of  a  scythe,  which  he  was  al-o  carrying.  As 
soon  as  he  began  this  the  wolves  all  ran  a\vav.  as  ii 
-cared  out  of  their  wits,  The  woodsman  said,  di-- 
gu-ted  :  "The  plague  take  you  all.  Jf  I  had  known  you 
liked  the  -ound  so  well,  you  should  have  had  it  before 
dinner." 

'I  hi.-  anecdote  i-  -tnkinglv  like  one  of  a  soldier  in 
Ireland,  mentioned  by  J.  E.  Marling,  in  his  "Extinct 
Uritish  Animals."  It  appeared  that  a  military  man. 
who  wa-  on  his  way  to  take  pas-age  for  England,  had 
to  pass  through  a  wood.  and.  being  \\earv,  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  opening  Ins  knapsack,  which  contained 
-ome  victuals,  and  commenced  to  eat.  SuddenK  he 
was  surpn-ed  b\  several  wolves,  which  were  coming 
toward  him;  he  threw  them  some  sera])-  of  bread  and 
cliee-e  until  il  was  all  gone.  The  wolves  made  a  closer 
approach  to  him  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do:  -  .  he 
to  ik  a  pair  o!  bagpipe-  which  he  had  and  a-  soon  a- 
h(  began  ii.  pla\  np'>n  llieni,  all  the  \\ol\r-  ran  awa\. 
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as  if  thev  had  been  -cared  out  of  their  wits.  The  sol- 
iiier.  disgusted,  cried  out:  "A  pox  take  you  all.  ll  1 
had  known  \  ou  loved  mu-ic  so  well,  \'ou  should  have 
had  it  helore  dinner." 

As  a  result  the  writer  scoured  the  second-hand  hook- 
shops  and  libraries  for  works  on  European  folk-lore. 
Many  interesting  deductions  were  made  and  conclu- 
sions arrived  at.  It  has  become  a  most  fascinating 
study.  As  stated  previously,  he  is  not  content  merely 
lo  hear  a  quaint  story;  he  must  seek-  to  identify  it  with 
something  that  has  gone  before,  classifying  it  with  one 
that  forms  the  bridge  that  carries  it  over  the  seas  and 
makes  it  as  old  as  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  Pennsylvania  folk-lore.  Its 
antiquity  is  its  chief  charm.  It  comes  of  two  sources, 
Indian  and  European.  The  Indian  legend-  were  t<>ld 
to  the  speaker  bv  the  redmen  themselves — Indians 
such  as  Isaac  Steele.  Jesse  "Logan,  the  grand-nephew 
of  lames  Logan.  "The  Mingo  Orator'5;  Dr.  Owen 
Jacobs,  the  great-grandson  of  Captain  Jacobs,  the  im- 
mortal defender  of  Fort  Kittanning;  Charlie  Ciordon, 
Willie  Ciordon.  Johnny  I  lalf-White.  Betsey  O'Bail, 
the  last  surviving  granddaughter  of  Ga-Nio-Di-Euh, 
or  The  Cornplanter.  and  there  were  those  related  '>\ 
white  persons  who  heard  them  in  the  past  from  In- 
dians of  the  Pennsylvania  or  Xew  York  Reservation-. 
The  hunting  stories,  the  Indian- lighting  stories,  the 
ghost  stories  and  the  witch  stories  were  told  bv  old 
men  and  women  of  mixed  Scotch-Tri-h.  Palatine  or 
Huguenot  stock,  and  under  the  most  delightful  circum- 
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stances.  The  stories  of  supernatural  character  which 
are  identified  with  -ome  particular  locality  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  in  realitv  of  European  origin,  and  are  so  old 
that  thev  are  almo-t  contemporaneous  with  the  rocks 
of  the  (liant's  Causewav.  or  with  Stonehenge.  They 
were  thus  localized  in  Central  Pennsylvania:  The 
first  settler-  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  brought 
with  them  a  goodly  supply  of  stories  from  their  old 
homes  in  Ireland.  Scotland  or  the  Continent,  the  pro- 
due:  of  condition-  -imilar  to  tho.-e  which  existed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  wild.-  until  recently.  On  long  winter 
evenings  thev  told  them  to  their  children,  often  omit- 
ting to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  they  were  tales  of  the 
<  'Id  Countrv.  When  their  children  grew  up.  thev  re- 
called these  fireside  stories  more  and  more  indistinctly, 
until  when,  a-  old  people,  thev  came  to  fell  them  to 
their  children's  children,  they  were  les>  likelv  to  dilate 
on  their  foreign  origin  than  their  parent-.  As  a  conse- 
quence', liv  the  third  or  fourth  generation  these  stories 
were  firmly  rooted  in  Pennsylvania  sod.  Thev  hap- 
pened in  "the  next  vallev."  "on  the  hill  over  vonder," 
on  the  "first  fork  above,  or  at  the  "-prmg  on  the  next 
farm";  tor  if  the  children  demanded  to  know  where 
these  wonderful  thing-  occurred,  a-  each  generation  of 
children  had  less  "childlike  faith."  thev  had  to  make  an 
effort  at  being  explicit,  \\hen  these  children  re-told 
flu-  tale.-,  year-  after,  thev  were-  po-iti\e  thev  knew 
where  thev  had  happened,  hence  Central  Penn- 
-ylvania  had  it-  folk-lore  ju-t  like  the  Father  and 
Mother  Land-.  And  it  was  a  j/ood  ihini;  that 
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it  came  to  pass  thus.  It  gave  an  added  meaning,  an 
unconscious  charm  tn  every  mountain.  brook, 
spring,  meadow,  tarn  or  decaying  tree.  It  created 
that  interest  of  locality  which  is  the  reason  thai 
Americans  loved  to  travel  in  Europe — because  everv 
rock  had  its  castle  brimful  of  legends,  every  field  was 
the  scene  of  a  battle,  every  old  house  had  been  the 
birthplace  or  the  abiding"  place  of  some  one  great  or 
notorious,  and  had  its  ghosts  for  good  measure.  It 
was  not  because  European  scenerv  was  finer — it  isn't. 
Family  story-telling  bridged  over  for  the  backwoods 
people  an  age  of  hard  work,  of  little  leisure,  of  less 
pleasure.  Rut  even  in  an  age  of  pleasure  its  sudden 
obliteration,  at  least  from  the  surface,  left  a  palpable 
void  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mountain 
people.  True  enough,  there  are  many  churches  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  towns  are  near  with  gay  shops  and  thea- 
tres, railroads  carrv  them  everywhere  ;  vet  there  has 
been  a  spiritual  decline.  The  ease  with  which  the 
back  fields  and  the  mountains  could  be  quitted  for  the 
towns  begot  a  restlessness  that  has  become  a  besetting 
sin.  The  sudden  acquirement  of  city  modes  of  thought 
have  been  ill-digested  bv  rustic  constitutions.  "They 
don't  believe  in  ghosts  in  town."  "thev  never  tell  ghnst 
stories."  "the  Indians  were  drunken  savages" — these 
were  slogans  to  close  the  lips  of  the  old  family  story- 
tellers. The  open  fireplaces  were  blocked  up.  "They 
don't  use  them  in  town."  The  old  men  had  to  go  to  the 
country  store  and  sit  on  a  cracker  barrel  to  spend  the 
evenings  :  the  old  women  had  to  go  to  bed. 
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Ai  the  -tore-  evervone  talked  politics,  or  plowing,  or 
llrother  Swart/.'s  new  automobile — practical  enough 
topic-;  the  traveling  men  told  funny  stories,  or  boasted 
nf  their  c>  iKiue-t-  ;  the  old  point  of  view  became  so 
\varped  it  hardly  could  stand  the  strain.  '.I' here  \vas  a 
decline  in  sturdv  individuality  with  the  passing  of  the 
age  of  romance.  Everything  became  matter-of-fact, 
namelv  .  dollars  and  cents,  pL  >ugh-hares  or  motor  cars. 

In  tlu1  earh  days  an  old  soldier  or  tinker  could  get  a 
gotid  -upper  and  a  night'--  lodging  in  a  comfortable 
farmhouse  in  exchange  for  his  stories  oi  the  long  ago. 
If  Mich  travelers  came  now,  thcv  would  be  called 
tramps;  and  it  thev  started  to  tell  stories,  they  would 
in-  called  worse  than  exaggerators !  All  this  meant  trie 
-piritual  decline,  though  a] wee  \\ith  ii  the  mountain- 
eers were  In-coining  more  alllucnt  ;  thev  enjoyed  un 
d.reamed  of  comforts.  Those  who  clung  to  old  cus- 
tom ^  and  old  tales  seemed  an  incongruous  part  of  [h< 
industrial  prospentv  ot  the  pa-t  i|narier  oi  a  ccMiturv, 
1  he  v  were  kiii  >\\  n  as  "has-beens  '  or  "old -timers. 

And  with  tin-  dvmg  out  ot  romance  there  wa^  a 
tailing  iill  ot  reverence  for  age.  ot  courtesy  and  gen- 
llene-s.  llx  ihis  we  mean  the  beautiful  ilumght  fulnes? 
of  Mar-hal  loffre.  who,  (luring  hi-  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, ki-scd  the  hand-  of  an  old  ladv  who  -book  band- 
with  him  alter  he  addressed  the  Senate-,  and 
tipped  hi-  cap  to  an  aged  Senate  door-keeper.  There 
came  and  we  see  n  all  over  the  State,  in  the  plains  as 
well  as  :n  the  hill-  a  brusque  -clf-a-sertivenc-s.  a 
loudne--,  a  domineering  sirit  alnio-t  l'rn--ian  in  its 
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oppressiveness.  P.m.  despite  all  this,  the  old  legends, 
the  old  tales,  the  old  traditions,  have  run  like  an  under- 
ground stream;  a  shallow  well  will  bring  them  to  the 
surface.  They  are  still  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  If 
you  go  to  the  elderlv  readers  of  the  Mitidlchnri/  /'<>st. 
you  will  be  well  repaid.  When  on  your  jaunts,  in  ad- 
dition to  gathering  wild  Mowers  and  stopping  to  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  birds  or  the  music  of  a  rill,  or  to 
admire  some  charming  vista,  you  must  stop  and  talk 
with  the  old  people  along  the  wav.  The  lonelier  the 
path,  the  better  the  legends  you  will  find.  Go  to  the 
old  folks  who  live  about  Mount  /ion  Church,  so  elo- 
quently described  by  your  fellow-townsman,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  K.  Young,  in  his  inimitable  "Tales  of 
Tioga."  you  will  uncover  all  the  legends  you  can  han- 
dle. If  you  will  but  ask  the  old  folks,  you  will  till  your 
note  books.  They  are  anxious  to  talk  if  you  are  sincere 
and  will  be  their  friend. 

Some  tales  will  amuse,  others  will  thrill,  still  other- 
ma}'  clear  up  some  mooted  point  in  history,  or  serve 
to  further  confuse  it.  You  will  find  some  charming- 
heroines  and  some  splendid  heroes,  the  peers  of  any 
in  our  known  history  or  historical  novels.  You  will 
marvel  that  things  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
Keystone  State;  they  all  happened:  folk-lore  is  true, 
though  but  part  of  it  originated  in  the  cradle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  other  part  in  the  dim  past  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  Commonwealth. 

And  perhaps  you  will  find  that  some  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Celtic  legends  and  some  of  the  red- 
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men's  legends  are  the  same,  and  by  them  you  will 
ci  aiie  close  to  proving  that  both  races  started  out  from 
the  same  point — the  white  men  moving  west,  the  red- 
men  east — until  they  came  together  and.  mi-under- 
standing, fought  it  out  where  Tiadaghton,  or  Cow- 
anesque.  or  <  >swayo  flow. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  call  history  will  be 
forgotten  before  oral  tradition  fades  away.  Roman 
history  only  dates  to  'M<>  year-  1!.  C.  All  that  hap- 
pened before  that  time  was  carefully  preserved  onlv 
to  be  lost.  Tradition  was  called  upon.  It  gave  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  what  had  happened.  It  set  up  sonic 
new  heroes  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
known  and  who  may  never  have  existed  at  all.  but  it 
stands  as  historv  today. 

\\lio  knows  but  that  the  Indian  chiefs,  the  Indian 
princesses,  the  ghosts  and  witches,  the  borderers,  the 
hunters  of  big  game,  the  raftsmen  and  bark -peelers  of 
our  local  folk-lore  mav  be  the  demigod-  of  the  Penn- 
svlvama  historv  oi  a  thousand  vears  iroin  now?  The 
(juav  statue  in  the  capitol  at  llurrisburg  mav  crumbK- 
like-  an  et'tigy  of  Pnmpey  beneath  the  waterfall  of 
Tivoli.  And  we,  the  anommous  preservers  of  thing- 
archaic,  of  thing-  hidden  and  mysterion*.  mav  mould 
the  destiny  of  the  youth  of  that  far-off  golden  age  in 
the  future.  It  is  worth  the  effort,  come  what  may. 
Most  of  all.  we  -hotild  collect  and  preserve  our  folk- 
loin-  a-  a  definite  form  of  spiritual  activity.  h  i-  a 
compliment  to  the  grand  old  people  who  are  anxious 
that  we  -hotild  hear  it  In-fore  thev  pass  on.  li  give- 
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us  greater  pride  of  home  and  birth.  It  enables  us  to 
love  deeper  our  native  hills  and  valley>.  by  feeling 
that  thev  were  once  the  home-  ot  brave  and  true  men 
and  women,  white  and  red,  whose  lives  were  as  highly 
colored  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  classic  antiquity 
-Theseus  and  Helen.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  Above 
all.  collecting  folk-lore  takes  us  into  the  open,  into  that 
Fair  World  that  "Xessnmk"  sleeping  on  yonder  hill 
loved  so  well  and  tried  so  hard  to  make  you  tinder- 
stand.  It  make-  yon  acquainted  not  only  with  sturdy, 
splendid,  patient  people,  but  introduces  you  to  blue 
skies,  to  unknown  paths,  where  the  meadow  lark  and 
the  redwing  haunt,  where  the  grouse  flies  up.  and 
where  an  occasional  fox  scampers  bv.  but  where  exist 
people  who  are  close  to  the  pure  waters  of  our  spirit- 
ual source.  It  shows  you  the  glories  of  hopeful  sun- 
rise, of  the  golden  hour,  and  far  more  golden  sunset 
in  the  lives  of  these  old  people.  It  gives  you  broad 
vistas  of  humanity  and  human  kindness.  But  above 
all.  it  teaches  von  that  to  make  a  few  more  dollars 
than  vour  neighbor  is  not  everything;  that  there  are 
bigger  places  than  the  office  or  the  factory  or  the  shop, 
beneath  Hod's  sky;  that  the  simple  life  is  the  abode  of 
lofty  thoughts.  It  makes  you  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
permanent  except  truth,  that  river  which  has  run  un- 
quenched  since  the  first  days  of  the  world,  bearing  on 
its  bosom,  like  leaves  fallen  from  the  primeval  tree, 
the  unwritten  history  of  dim  ages  back,  which,  by 
your  investigation  and  elucidation,  may  yet  an-wer  the 
Riddle  of  the  Universe. 
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Pennsylvania  Folk-Lore  belongs  to  us  all.  It  is  not 
the  product  of  any  person  or  persons'  imagination. 
It  i>  a  free  field  of  romance  for  the  enjoyment  of  us 
all.  do  out  in  receptive  mood  into  the  woods  and 
fields,  along  the  bypaths,  to  the  humble  cabins  of  the 
old  folks  and  collect  it.  friends  of  the  "Walking  Club- 
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W11KX  Ga-nia-cli-euh,  better  known  a>  the  Corn- 
planter,  felt  that  death  was  upon  him.  he  was 
:o  ([note  the  inscription  upon  his  monument 
'about  one  hundred  years  of  age."  a  desire  overcame 
him  to  revisit  certain  scenes  of  his  younger  days.  '  It 
was  not  to  his  birthplace  at  Ganawagus  on  the  Genesee 
River,  nor  to  the  region  of  Braddock's  campaign, 
where  he  made  his  debut  as  a  warrior  in  K-V>,  nor  to 
Cherry  Valley,  where  he  quarrelled  with  Joseph  Brandt 
over  the  massacre  of  17?!'.  nor  to  Fort  Stamvix.  where 
he  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  17*4.  nor  to 
Philadelphia,  the  scene  of  his  memorable  visit  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  I?!HI,  hut  instead,  he  journeyed 
alone  and  on  foot  to  the  headwaters  of  Muncy  Creek 
in  the  Xorth  A  Fountain.  \Vhy  he  -hould  have  singled 
out  this  particular  locality  for  the  last  activity  of  his 
"earthly  pilgrimage"  has  variously  been  ascribed.  Some 
settlers  of  the  baser  sort  averred  that  it  was  to  unearth 
treasure  buried  in  the  mountain  as  a  youth,  but  he  re- 
turned to  his  reservation  home  p»orer  than  he  left  it: 
others  declared  he  wanted  to  locate  -oine  documents 
which  wotdd  throw  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania 
into  dispute,  but  he  carried  nothing  with  him  back  to 
Jenuesedaga,  except  good  will  to  all:  whereas  those 
persons,  farmers  and  artisans  of  the  better  class,  with 
whom  he  fraternized  on  his  visit,  were  >ure  that  the 
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purpi  se  wa-  -olelv  to  revive  old  memories,  to  tcel 
again  the  happv  dav-  of  hi-  vnitli,  ">o  soon.'  to  u-c 
I!K  word<  of  C>  'iuinental  philosophy.  "to  he  -nulled  out 
in  eternal  night." 

Though  according  to  some  of  hi-  biographers  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  vision  -hortlv  before  his  death, 
which  ordered  him  to  destroy  all  the  relic-  and  memen- 
toe.-  which  he  had  received  troin  the  \vhites  —  he  i- 
-aid  to  have  burned  a  hand-ome  belt  and  broken  an 
rleganth  tempered  Toledo  blade  to  bit-  —  those  who 
recall  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  head  ot  Muncy 
Creek  have  evidence  to  the  contrarv,  for  he  presented 
nian\'  souvenirs  to  his  *  >ld  iriend-  among  the  whites. 
and  accepted  fr<'in  them  -mad  tokens  of  regard  in 
return,  lie  -aid  that  the  token.-  would  be  buried  with 
him.  he  wanted  to  be  clo-e  to  these  reminder-;  of  ihe 
happie-t  days  of  hi-  life.  Me  asked  one  old  friend  to 
give  mm  a  ncwlv  coined  -hilling  piece,  which  was 
done,  the  party  -upposing  that  he  wanted  it  as  a 
"keepsake."  Cornplanter  unsheathed  an  exceedingly 
-harp  hunting  knife  and  cut  mit  the  centre  of  the  com  : 
-oldermg  tool-  being  hand\\  he  welded  the  piece  he 
had  exci-ed  on  tin-  to]i  oi  the  nng,  carving  on  it  the 
date  "1  >•!.").  Me  then  presented  n  to  In-  triend,.  who 
\\  as  overjoyed  to  become1  the  ])o>se--or  of  -uch  a 
miH|ue  -pecimen  ot  the  aged  warrior's  iiaii'hcraft. 
wa-  in  the  ]n  --se^.-ion  of  the  late  Dr.  I..M..M. 
Hernerd  at  Muncy,  \\hen  the  \vriter  Mr-;  -aw  it  in  the 
Spring  oi  l'M|l.  The  -'"cater  part  of  the  famon- 
'  leniei  'ollection  I  Indian  relic-  i-  no\\  owned 
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Jjucknell  University  at  Lewisbuu 
that  Coni])lanter's  ring  has  found 
there. 

The  Cornplanter  \vas  a  remarkable,  miany-sided  per- 
.-•onality  ;  his  strange  conduct  at  times  \vas  undoubtedly 
due  to  his  mixed  blood,  fur  his  father,  a-  is  well 
known,  lias  been  variously  described  as  a  Dutchman 
named  Abeel,  and  an  Irishman,  ( /Bail  or  (  )'Bovle. 
Cornplanter.  it  i-  said,  preferred  the  spelling  "(  )'Bail." 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  his  father  was  familiar 
with  the  Knglish  language,  though  such  proficiency 
was  not  infrequent  among  the  shrewd  Dutch  traders 
of  that  period. 

On  the  last  evening  spent  in  the  vicinitv  of  Muncv, 
the  old  warrior  confided  to  his  friend  his  conviction  oi 
earlv  death — he  had  seen  the  Long  1  lunter.  (  )ne  even- 
ing  earlier  in  the  fall,  he  had  prolonged  his  stay  at  his 
favorite  -ycamore  tree  near  the  old  ferry  which 
crossed  the  Ohe-Vu,  "the  Beautiful  River."  between 
Jennesedaga  and  Gawango,  the  air  was  so  mild,  and 
the  cloud-like  dusk  stealing  over  the  richly  tinted  land- 
scape had  a  soothing  effect.  lie  had  felt  a  gu-t  of 
cold  wmd  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  had  looked  around, 
and  there  stood  the  swort  form  of  the  Kong  Hunter, 
hi-  lean  lips  drawn  back  over  his  wide  expanse  of 
white  teeth  in  a  fiendish  sort  of  grin.  The  Cornplanter 
alwavs  carried  his  favorite  rifle  with  him.  the  -tock  of 
ebony,  decorated  with  silver  ornaments,  the  shining 
lock  and  barrel  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold  Quick 
as  a  Hash,  despite  his  hundred  years,  the  ancient  war- 
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rior  tired  point  blank  at  the  -ini-ter  intruder.  When 
the  -moke  cleared  awav  the  1  <ong  lltmter  was  gone. 
hut  the  veteran  chieftain  knew  that  lie  would  he  dead 
wi'ihin  a  twelvemonth,  \\hen  he  retttrned  to  his 
lodge-house  hi-  grandchildren  a-ked  what  he  had  -hot 
at.  "(  'nl\  a  long-legged  heron  in  the  river  to  test  my 
c  ve — hut  it  escaped.  M  v  day  i-  done." 

Among  the  Senecas.  as  well  as  other  trihes  of  In- 
dian-, and  -ome  whites,  there  is  a  helief  that  when  a 
great  .Vim rod  is  to  die.  he  i-  \i-ited  by  the  Long 
Hunter,  a  Mack  laced,  skeleton-like  tigure  of  enor- 
mous height,  \\dio  wears  ihe  ]>ur])le  heron's  wing-  a- 
a  headdress  and  carries  a  long  spear.  The  Long 
Hunter  seems  to  he  the  Scout  of  l)eath,  rounding  u." 
the  sheaves  to  he  garnered  hy  the  (/rim  Reaper,  lie 
invariably  conic-  up  behind  the  victim,  who  j-  appri-ed 
of  his  presence  by  feeling  a  gu -t  of  icy  air  at  the  back 
of  hi-  neck;  on  turning  around  he  behold-  hi-  Veniesis. 
who  shows  his  white,  horrid  teeth,  the  emblem  ol 
approaching  dissolution.  Sometime-  the  -hock  of  the 
icy  hla-t  produced  chills  and  heavv  cold-,  from  which 
the  victim  -iiccumbcd  in  a  few  da\  -  ;  other  times  he 
\\oiild  live  on.  broken  in  spirit,  perishing  before  a  year 
had  elapsed.  Complanter  knew  the  portent  of  the 
Long  lltmter,  for  had  he  not  appeared  shorth  before 
to  his  gifted  brother.  Beautiful  Lake,  called  the 
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him  to  revisit  some  of  his  earlier  scenes  and  breathing 
again  in  air  that  was  the  high-water  mark  of  hi- 
existence.  Though  he  had  heen  described  as  broken, 
and  twisted  "like  an  aged  hemlock,  dead  at  the  top, 
and  whose  hranches  alone  are  green"  hv  a  visitor  to 
Jennesed'aga  ahont  a  year  and  a  half  before  hi- 
demise,  the  old  tree  to.ik  on  fresh  life  and  vigor  for 
liis  linal  iournev  to  the  realm-  of  his  youth.  lie 
spurned  all  hodyguards.  all  idea  of  stage  coaches  or 
packet  boats;  he  \\'onld  make  the  journey  on  foot.  fTe 
was  a  patriarchal  figure  with  his  massive  head,  his 
shock  of  snow-while  hair  and  flowing  white  heard. 
lie  was  much  stooped,  hut  lie  had  alwav-  given  thai 
impression,  his  head  heing  set  on  a  short  neck',  and 
more  forward  on  hi-,  shoulders  than  in  most  persons. 
But  despite  the  ruined  appearance  he  is  supposed  to 
have  had  when  vi-i:  ed  hy  the  Venango  Count}'  -cribe. 
li is  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  hi-  eyes  clear  and 
piercing,  when  he  left  Muncy  Town  for  Beaver  Da  in 
Run,  near  where  it  rises  from  the  Bald  Mountain 
escarpment  of  the  Xorili  Mountain-. 

Tt  need  not  take  him  long  to  make  the  iournev  from 
his  Reservation,  men  half  his  age  would  have  heen 
exhausted,  hut  it  did  not  seem  to  feaze  this  veteran  of 
a  dozen  wars.  Xaturally  superlatively  secretive  and 
discreet,  he  held  the  belief  that  a  thought  to  he  immor- 
tal must  he  imparted.  It  was  therefore  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  launch  an  evil  though,:  in  the  \\'!  rid  by 
expressing  it — to  send  it  echoing  down  the  age-  to  the 
possible  detriment  of  the  manv.  But  a  wise  thought. 
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a  n-o fnl  though;,  a  good  thought  might  to  be  told,  else 
it  die  \\ithin  the  brain  of  it-  creator.  Cornplanter  was 
modesi  in  all  things;  lie  di -diked  to  talk  about  himself, 
to  make  himself  a  hero  in  am  conversation,  hut  he 
longed  tn  tell  a  story  which  had  rested  clo-e  to  his 
heart  fur  almo.-t  two-third-  of  a  centnrv. 

'  It  was,  as  such  things  tisually  are.  not  until  the  last 
'night  of  his  return  journev  down  the  Muncv  \  alley, 
•that  he  found  condition-  just  as  he  wished  for  telling 
lu's  storv ;  the  voting  folks  gone  to  bed.  the  tall  clock 
'pressing  close  to  twelve,  a  good  tire  on  the  hearth,  and 
'a  -ingle  old  friend  as  sympathetic  listener.  Then  lie 
could  reveal  a  side  to  his  character  that  his  foes 
would  have  disbelieved  and  his  best  friends  never  sus- 
pected. l'»ut  those  who  would  doubt  unmeasured  pos- 
sibilities to  such  a  soul  only  showed  utter  ignorance  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Indian-,  especially  the  Senega-. 
The  whole  structure  of  their  existence  was  built 
up<  in  a  reverence  for  the  beautiful,  a  romantic  appre- 
ciation of  the-  world,  and  man's  relation  to  it.  It  is 
demonstrated  today  mi  the  Cornplanter  l\e-ervation 
bv  a  group  oi  men  and  women,  keenlv  sympathetic 
and  -cii-itivc  to  art.  music  and  poetical  lore.  Corn- 
planter  was  one  of  those  dee]),  introspective  nature- 
thai  Imd  much  pleasure  and  pain  from  their  thoughts. 
nature-  given  to  long  hour-  of  musing,  during  which 
time  thev  lose  all  connection  with  their  bodilv  selves 
and  live  amid  the  episodes  of  their  mental  existence. 
'I  o  -neb  nature-  conie  certain  grand  impressions, 
striking  chord-  that  ever  reverberate  through  the 
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years,  that  time  cannot  dull,  and  the  stress  of  life  only 
make  more  intense.  Impressions  that  they  feel  ante- 
date birth  and  will  survive  the  grave.  The  power  of 
.such  thoughts  makes  them  beings  apart  from  their 
fellows,  dwellers  in  a  land  to  which  only  the  spirit- 
ually-elect can  penetrate.  Hence  the  lowliness  com- 
plained of  by  such  natures,  even  amid  "crowded  hours 
of  glorious  life''  that  would  seem  to  gratify  all  the 
soul's  wildest  cravings.  Underneath  it  all.  some  hid- 
den memory,  relating  mayhap  to  some  seemingly 
trivial  incident,  will  regulate  the  spiritual  existence  of 
the  haunted  soul. 

Therefore  Cornplanter.  as  the  clock  ticked  loud  in 
the  dark,  silent  house,  that  had  once  been  a  fort  for 
protection  against  the  redmen  in  the  stirring  days  of 
'77  and  '78,  felt  all  the  pangs  and  surging  of  hot  blood, 
such  as  he  had  not  for  years,  when  venturing  to  re- 
peat for  the  first  time  an  incident  of  his  life,  wherein 
his  parti'cipation  in  the  foul  massacre  of  Wyoming 
was  for  the  first  time  fully  explained.  History  only 
by  inference  connects  him  with  that  blooclv  event,  the 
Indian  outrages  of  which  were  presided  over  by  that 
cruel  savage.  Ge-en-quah-toh,  "He-Who-Goes-in-the- 
Smcke,"  or,  literally  translated.  The  Skulker,  and  in 
which  some  histories  claim  Joseph  Brandt  was  also  a 
participant, 

According  to  Cornplanter,  when  Colonel  John  But- 
ler's force  of  British,  Tories.  Indians,  and  half-breeds 
descended  upon  the  \Yyoming  Valley,  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  meagreness  of  the  force  that  would  op- 
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pose  them.  They  -hould  have  realized  that  all  the 
able-bodied  men  were  at  the  front  lighting  for  Amer- 
ican liberty,  but  their  thirst  tor  a  speedv  and  impres- 
sive  victory  clouded  such  comparatively  unimportant 
items  a.-  ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  garrisons. 
Had  hr  known  their  weakness,  Colonel  P>utler  would 
never  have  trusted  his  Indian  allies  to  accompany  him. 
Cornplanter.  OIK-  of  the  chief--in-command  oi  the  In- 
dian- A\  nh  the  ex]  edition,  it  was  a  motley  crowd  of 
redmen.  th<>ugh  the\  were  mostly  of  the  Seni'ca  and 
Cavu.ua  tribes,  determined  the  night  before  the  fatal 
incursion  into  the  valley  to  reconnoiter  the  situation. 
It  was  .:  light,  and  the  Chief.  lalcing  advan 

of    it.    slipped    awa\     from    the    encampment    on 
mountain   at   the  head   of   the   valley   and   was   soon   in 
the    region    of    the    forts    and    blockhouses.      Some    of 
these    '  •  re  private  dwellings  transformed;  others, 
Fort)    Fort.    ,vere  btiili   especially    for  the  pnrpos< 
defense.     The  first  house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
a  large,  -quare.    -Vine  manorial-looking  -tructurc,.  at- 
lracte<l  C'orn])lanter's  attention.      It  stood  on  an  island 
in  the  Lackawanna  at  it-  confluence  with  the  Su-> 
ban na  near  i  ie  h    n  n  ines.  and  was  o  innectcd 
mainland  by  two  arched   stone  bridges.     "It   mus!      • 
the  home  oi  ]>cr-on<  .if  Duality. "  the  redman  thought, 
"the  iir-t  place  ;..  be  ransacked  in  the  morning." 

I ;    was  ad;  If'  >rbidding   s]  iot.   mi  ire   lil 

fortress  than  a  man-ion.     The  windows  were  all  heav 
il\    boarded,  \\ith  here  and  there  musketry  loop-ho]t/s 
cut  in  for  the  dual  purpose  of  ventilation  and  defense. 
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Several  fierce-looking  dogs  roamed  at  large  on  the 
island,  yelping  and  barking  as  if  continually  aware  of 
the  presence  of  intruders.  There  were  high  gates  on 
the  island  end  of  both  bridges  ;  a  visitor  must  wade  the 
streami  to  approach  the  island,  and  as  all  the  timber 
was  cut  away,  he  would  be  an  easy  target  for  bullets 
by  day  and  the  noisy  dogs  at  night.  The  wily  Indian 
was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  walked  up  the  creek  for 
about  half  a  mile,  to  where  another  stream  emerged 
from  a  mountain  gorge,  a  foaming  torrent,  where  he 
was  safe  from  being  winded  by  the  watchful  hounds. 
(Then  he  waded  into  the  middle  of  the  current  and 
walked  down  stream  until  he  reache  the  upper  end  of 
the  island.  The  dogs  meanwhile  had  scented  a  fox  on 
the  shore  and  had  run  to  the  extreme  lower  point  of 
the  island  in  their  eagerness  to  be  at  it.  This  gave 
the  Indian  his  opportunity,  and  he  strode  boldly  to  the 
rear  door  of  the  castle.  The  door  was  too  heavily 
•barricaded  to  tear  down  without  arousing  the  inmates. 
He  rested  his  rifle  against  the  house,  climbed  on  the 
barricade  and  lifted  himself  up  on  the  roof.  There  lie 
found  a  hatchway,  which  he  pried  open  without 
making  any  noise.  In  an  instant  he  was  on  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  gallery  which  ran  around  the  upper 
story  and  looked  down  on  the  main  floor.  Everything 
was  quiet,  except  a  tall  clock  ticking  directly  under 
where  he  stood  leaning  over  the  balustrade.  There 
was  some  kind  of  a  reflected  light  below,  which  he 
soon  discovered  came  from  the  rosy  embers  of  a  lire 
in  the  huge  open  fireplace.  All  the  doors  which  led 
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nut  i'ii  the  gallcrv  were  closed,  no  liglits  came  from 
beneath  them.  If  anyone  in  the  house  was  up  and 
stirring  and  on  guard,  he  would  find  them  near  the 
fireplace. 

It  had  been  a  raw.  cold  day;  no  doubt  the  watch- 
man liked  a  little  blaze  apart  from  its  air  of  cheer. 
After  accustoming  himself  to  the  surroundings,  and 
reasoning  out  his  course  of  action.  Cornplanter  turned 
and  descended  the  great  staircase.  L'secl  as  lie  was  to 
travel  noiselesslv  in  the  forest,  his  moccasin?  gave 
out  no  echoes  on  the  pliant  walnut  steps,  lie  reached 
the  great  hall  on  the  ground  flour  without  betraying 
himself.  Me  strode  across  the  flour  towards  the 
mantel,  knob  kerne  and  pistol  in  hand.  Then,  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  himself  staring  into  the  face  -of  a 
verv  attractive  voting  woman,  wearing  a  dark  green. 
ahri  st  black,  velvet  gown,  who  -;it  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  big  Xew  Kngland  settee  b\  the  inglenook.  her 
tinv  leet  in  high-heeled  slippers  resting  on  a  stool  -up- 
ported  by  stag's  borns.  The  la-t  flicker  of  tin-  embers 
gave  a  ruddv  tint  t'>  her  lace  and  to  his.  or  \\as  it  mn- 
tual  surprise?  * '.a-nio-di-euh  -ignilie^  Maiidsome 
Lake,  and  The  Cornplanter  did  not  bclv  hi-  name.  I  le 
wa-  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  -cveral  vears  under  fortv, 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  robust  manhood.  Me  was 
ot  considerably  more  than  the  middle  height,  power- 
lullv  muscled,  hi-  well-shaped  bead  was  ol  ample  pro- 
portion-, hi-  neck  full,  hi-  nose  aquiline,  the  dcepset 
eyes  were  <>i  a  peculiar  grav  color,  the  eyes  of  his 
while  father.  ln^  hi>-  were  thin  and  compressed,  bis 
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expression  \\as  serious;  he  was  never  known  to  smile, 
his  chin  was  square  and  hrm,  where  the  skin  was 
stretched  tightly  over  high  cheek  hones,  his  ahundant 
dark  brown  hair  was  thrown  hack  over  his  high  fore- 
head, heavy  silver  rings  dangled  'from  his  ears  ;  his 
was  the  face  of  a  very  handsome  European  on  the 
body  of  an  Indian,  for  he  moved  and  was  garbed  like 
the  true  rednian  of  the  frontier,  except  that  he  wore 
the  green  uniform  of  the  Rangers. 

Though  both  the  girl  and  the  Indian  may  have  felt 
color  rrcunting  to  their  cheeks,  in  no  other  way  did 
the}'  betray  their  emotion  at  this  unusual  meeting. 
Through  the  mind  of  each  flashed  the  idea,  "Where 
have  we  met  before?  They  had  not  met  previously  in 
the  forms  they  represented ;  perhaps  the  elements 
which  composed  them  had  been  a  part  of  the  same 
form — a  tree,  bind,  beast  or  a  gastropod,  in  some  dim 
distant  period  when  time  was  just  beginning,  or  this 
was  a  premonition  to  being  one  in  some  far-off  time 
in  the  future,  before  the  dark  curtain  falls  on  the  last 
act  of  t'he  universal  life.  Life  to  the  believer  in  the 
Seneca  philosophy  is  exquisite,  because  nothing  is 
Final  ;  there  is  always  a  hope,  what  can  this  individual 
life  amount  to  as  long  as  universal  life  exists  on  the 
planet:  A  myriad  of  combinations  before  the  end  of 
time  will  give  to  all  that  which  they  seek.  People 
and  wishes  can  pass  out  of  their  lives — now.  without 
any  concern,  t'hey  will  regain  them  in  a  luillion  year-. 
That  is  time  enough.  To  perfect  life  is  worth  wait- 
ing; that  long-  for — its  srlorv  will  be  such  that  it  can 
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have  no  end-  -that  is  immortality.  Thoughts  such  as 
these  were  soon  running  through  the  brain  of  1  land- 
some  Lake,  not  unusual  thoughts  in  the  Seneca  phil- 
osophy the  substance  of  that  sublime  patience  which 
superficial  white  men  have  misinterpreted  as  stoicism 
or  re-incarnation,  perhaps  through  the  fair  girl  seated 
in  the  settee.  Let  us  hope  so.  The  Anglo-Saxon  phil- 
o>ophv  demands  immediate  attainment  or  despair.  \  et 
one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Countess  «»t  Strath- 
earne  and  Ksk-Sutherlancl,  born  Ailsa  Abadain.  for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  young  woman  seated  in  the 
settee,  w?is  mentally  no  ordinary  person.  She  was  of 
a  class  apart  from  mam  of  her  sex,  combining  seri- 
ousness and  courage  with  natural  cheerfulness  and 
poise,  svmbols  of  the  developed  soul. 

Described  bv  Cornplanter  nearlv  sixtv  vears  later, 
she  must  have  been  extremelv  captivating.  She  was 
ot  medium  height,  of  girlish  and  slender  build,  her 
eves  were  of  that  pale-blue  so  noticeable  in  the  hue  of 
•I'iolcl  hicolor.  deep  and  soulful;  there  was  an  a<|ualine 
cur\'e  to  lu'r  line  nose,  her  cheek  bone-  were  high, 
and  like  those  <>!  an  Indian,  closed  her  eves  when 
she  -nuled  ;  there  was  a  -hade  of  pinkness  where  the 
skin  was  draun  tightest  on  the  cheeks  and  a  corre- 
sponding whiteness  in  the  hollows  below,  her  chin  was 
well  rounded,  and  the  line  of  the  threat  and  neck 
particularly  graceful,  the  lips  were  full  and  very  red, 
the  mouth  descending  at  the  corners  in  an  almost 
scornful  expression  when  her  face  was  in  repose,  her 
brows  were  dark  and  arched,  her  forehead  was  bidden 
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beneath  a  mass  of  wavy  brown  hair,  worn  low.  that 
showed  a  glint  of  gold  when  the  firelight  touched  it. 
But  for  the  lightness  of  her  eyes,  the  pink  and  white- 
ness of  her  complexion,  she  might,  from  the  general 
contour  of  her  features,  passed  for  an  Indian  girl  of 
high  degree.  Alaquippa,  Meadow  Sweet.  Atoka 
Strahan  or  Catherine  Montour.  if  met  with  suddenly 
in  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  The  image  was  burned 
into  the  heart  of  Handsome  Lake,  never  to  be  effaced. 

There  was  a  long  silence  before  either  spoke,  as  if 
each  feared  by  speaking  to  break  the  spell,  or  lest  the 
other  give  an  outcry  that  would  put  a  disastrous  end- 
ing to  the  scene.  At  length  the  young  woman  spoke. 
a  brave  smile  on  her  red  lips,  in  her  gentlest  tones : 
"Are  you  come  from  the  encampment  on  Prospect 
Rock?" 

''I  come  from  that  encampment,  madam,''  replied 
the  Indian,  in  the  best  of  English  and  in  low  tones. 
"It  is  expected  that  we  possess  this  valley  and  every- 
thing in  it  by  this  hour  tomorrow  night/' 

The  young  woman  did  not  express  any  surprise  or 
alarm,  and  the  Indian  became  more  communicative. 
He  was  revealing  the  entire  plan  of  campaign,  but  to 
some  one  whom  he  felt  perfect  confidence  in.  though 
he  had  never  seen  her  before.  Gradually  the  Countess 
of  Strathearne  and  Esk- Sutherland  responded  to  her 
visitor  and  revealed  something  of  her  own  life.  Her 
husband,  who  possessed  a  Scottish  title,  was  serving  in 
Europe  with  the  King  of  France;  she  had  come  to 
Pennsylvania  with  her  younger  sister  on  a  mission  to 
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the  Indian-.  1m;  between  her  sister's  marriage  to  a 
voting  Scotch- Irish  settler  of  the  better  class  from 

o 

Lancaster  County— Alexander  Macgrane — and  the 
war.  she  had  accomplished  practically  nothing'  at  all  to 
date.  Like  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  valley. 
Macgrane.  who  was  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  Wyoming  iron  mines,  was  at  the  front  lighting 
for  Libertv.  The  household  was  reduced  to  two  aged 
men  servants,  who  were  do/ing  at  the  front  and  back 
entrances  to  the  mansion.  As  thev  were  speaking,  the 
sound  of  the  long  rifle  of  one  of  them  falling  to  the 
rioor  from  his  sleeping  arm-  and  striking  the  stone 
floor  was  heard.  The  young  woman  tiptoed  to  the 
back  door  where  the  old  man  was  on  dutv.  to  warn 
him  to  remain  where  he  was.  if  he  awakened,  but  a- 
he  -till  slept,  she  tiptoed  back. 

Cornplanter  trusted  her;  such  a  person  could  not  be 
disloyal,  el-e  he  might  have  imagined  that  -he  had 
gone  to  rouse  the  bodyguard  of  the  man-ion.  The 
women,  in  the  house,  Macgrane's  mother  and  wife  and 
the  Countess,  were  at  the  niercv  of  the  invaders,  and 
Cornplanter  feared  for  the  results.  lie  knew  full  well 
the  recklessness  of  the  Indian  allies,  and  how  they 
would  laugh  at  Colonel  Sutler's  demand-  for  modera- 
tion. Corjiplanter  was  determined  to  save  the  women 
and  their  property,  for  he  knew  that  the  hoti-e.  along 
with  the  Jenkins.  Wintermuth  and  other  nearby  resi- 
dence-, used  as  -ironghold-.  must  easily  capitulate  he- 
tore  the  vastly  superior  number^  of  the  I'.ritish  and 
Indian  Combination. 
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"Madam,"  he  said,  "tomorrow  your  house  will  be 
sacked  and  probably  burned.  It  is  against  my  wishes, 
but  I  am  only  one  of  the  juniors  in  command.  I  \\ill 
be  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Pray  allow  me  to  escort 
your  household  to  a  point  of  safety  beyond  these 
mountains,  to  a  hunting  cabin  that  1  possess  on  the 
summit  of  the  Xorth  Mountains.  I  abhor  the  idea  of 
being  present  at  the  bloody  scenes  tomorrow;  1  would 
give  my  life  for  the  pleasure  of  making  you  comfort- 
able. The  tragedy  that  1  speak  of  is  sure  to  come. 
Prepare  for  it,  and  fly  with  me  at  once." 

The  young  woman  replied  that  when  he  had  come 
in  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  trying  to  think  out  what 
to  do.  as  she  felt  that  the  attack  would  be  inevitable; 
she  could  not  retire  with  the  horror  on  her  mind. 

"It  always  seemed  to  be  a  tradition  in  our  family 
that  in  the  most  critical  moments  some  one  appeared 
from  the  wilderness  and  saved  us — our  family  crest  is 
represented  as  'A  savage  wreathed  about  head  and 
middle  with  laurel  leaves,  holding  over  one  shoulde,r  a 
club  ;'  "  and  she  looked  at  her  Indian  deliverer  with  his 
heavy  cartridge  belt  about  his  waist  and  his  mace  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder. 

"Xow  get  your  people  up,"  said  the  Indian.  "Have 
them  gather  together  all  their  jewelry  and  valuables, 
for  the  time  is  not  long  until  dawn." 

Cornplanter  rested  against  the  side  of  the  fireplace, 
looking  like  a  veritable  Hercules  with  his  club,  while 
the  dainty  form  of  the  Countess  of  Strathearne  and 
Esk-Sutherland  tripped  up  the  stairs  to  arouse  her 
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relatives.  She  accomplished  her  task  very  quickly  and 
quietlv,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  she  came  downstairs 
accompanied  l>v  two  very  sleepv-looking  women,  all 
weighted  down  with  coats  and  cloaks  and  carrying 
many  bundles.  They  paused  on  the  last  step,  as  they 
saw  the  stalwart  Indian  leaning  against  the  structure 
of  the  fireplace.  Then  the  Countess  hurried  to  the 
entrances  and  aroused  the  seneschals,  who  tottered  in. 
feeble,  white-bearded  creatures,  under  the  load  of 
their  ponderous  rifles.  Thev  seemd  too  surprised  to 
speak  when  thev  saw  the  Indian  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  Cornplanter  suggested  that  some  tood 
be  provided  for  the  journev,  "until  some  game  can  be 
killed."  and  the  Countess  speedily  mad*.'  some  ready. 

Then  the  party  tiled  out  of  the  rear  door.  1  landsome 
Lake-  leading  the  way. 

"It  is  all  so  very  strange,"  whispered  the  Countess 
to  her  >i>ter.  '"I  could  not  go  to  bed  with  the  thought 
of  so  many  enemies  camped  on  the  height  above  tis. 
I  was  dreaming  out  there  lhat  a  savage  like  the  one  on 
our  crest  came  in  and  saved  us,  when  lo  !  he  came." 

I  hey  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  mainland,  passing 
under  the  very  brow  of  the  i'ritish-lndian  camp 
ground.  Cornplanter  U'd  them  bv  a  path  which  he 
knew  very  well,  to  an  Indian  crossing  where  he  fortu- 
nately tound  a  canoe,  with  which  lie  ferried  them 
across  the  Xortli  I '.ranch.  Then  by  another  path  he 
led  them  up  the  steep  fact-  of  the  mountain.  It  was  a 
dawn  of  ashes  and  roses  when  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit and  ga/.ed  down  on  the  mistv  vallev,  so  (iniet  be- 
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fore  the  turmoil  of  impending  rapine.  They  break- 
fasted on  a  ledge  while  Cornplanter  pointed  out  the 
route  to  be  taken  by  the  attacking  party. 

Then  the  journey  was  resumed,  but  by  noon  the  In- 
dian was  wearing'  all  the  extra  coats  and  wraps,  and 
carrying  the  old  men's  rifles  in  addition  to  his  own. 
At  night  the  great  coats  and  wraps  made  excellent 
bedding  in  their  mountain  bivouac.  The  second  day 
seemed  more  arduous  than  the  first.  The  women,  all 
except  the  Countess,  were  deadly  tired,  and  the  old 
men  were  begging  to  be  left  in  the  forest  "to  follow 
later."  But  the  Countess  urged  them  on,  and  by  night- 
fall they  came  to  the  high  ledge  that  overhung  the 
Muncy  Valley,  which  was  the  site  of  Cornplanter' s 
hunting  lodge.  It  was  a  bark  cabin,  built  in  the  true 
Seneca  style;  square  in  form,  with  a  bark  roof.  All 
around  the  ledge  were  groups  of  elk  antlers  ranged 
like  stacked  arms.  A  few  stunted  jack  pines  made 
the  background.  The  view  from  the  open  door  com- 
manded the  Muncy  Valley  clear  to  the  Susquehanna, 
and  eastward  to  the  \\hite  Deer  and  Big  Buffalo 
Mountains,  and  westward  to  where  the  majestic  Bald 
Eagle  range  shuts  off  the  expanse. 

There  the  little  band  of  refugees  would  be  safe  until 
the  horrors  in  Wyoming  had  become  a  part  of  history. 
Cornplanter  was  very  frank  about  himself,  lie  told 
of  his  wife  and  children,  especially  of  his  promising 
son,  Henry,  while  the  Countess  discussed  her  husband 
and  his  military  career  at  the  court  of  Franco.  There 
'were  no  words  of  sentiment  expressed,  for  at  this 
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stage  i  if  their  spiritual  pilgrimage  it  was  impossible. 
Perhaps  things  would  he  different  a  few  million  years 
hence,  when  they  met  as  a  tree  or  a  flower. 

After  a  week  at  the  isolated  lodge,  (hiring  which 
time  the  Indian  attended  to  all  their  wants  with  his 
well-known  courtesv  and  gentleness,  he  said  that  it 
would  now  be  safe  to  start  down  country;  that  he 
would  see  them  safely  to  Fort  Augusta.  This  time 
the  line  of  travel  followed  the  famous  Fishing  Creek 
Indian  Path  to  Long  I'ond.  now  called  danoga  Lake, 
past  what  is  now  l>ent<>n  and  <  >rangcville.  to  the  llig 
Flats,  near  the  present  t"\vn  of  lUoomsburg.  formerly 
Fyersburg.  There  Cornplanter  met  two  Senecas  who 
had  de>erted  after  the  \Vvoming  invasion,  their  pockets 
loaded  with  g<  ild  pieces 

As  thev  described  it.  and  he  interpreted  it  to  his 
gue-t-.  it  was  a  bloody  massacre,  main  times  more 
horrible  than  he  imagined  it  could  have  been.  The 
w<  iinen.  true  gentlewomen  that  thev  were,  had  never 
hi- 


-erviceable  raft  was  constructed  and  Mother  Mac- 
grain-  and  her  daughter-in-law,  with  the  old  men  and 
the  Seneca  renegades  sent  on  board,  the  Countess 
riding  with  Cornplanter  in  a  canoe;  thev  traveled  thus. 
as  far  a-  Cornplanter  deemed  it  safe,  to  the  bend 
above,  when,  with  hi-  Indian  henchmen,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  the  nartv  which  he  had  so  befriended. 
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Countess    of    Strathearne    and     Esk-Sutherland    and 

Handsome  Lake.  It  meant  a  long  separation,  with 
only  the  Seneca  philosophy  of  the  eventual  reunion  as 
consolation.  As  the  raft  resumed  its  way  towards 
Fort  Augusta.  Cornplanter  turned  sadly,  scrambling 
up  the  hank  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  heading  for 
the  solemn  recesses  of  Montour  Ridge. 

1  le  returned  to  his  hunting  lodge,  where  he  tarried  a 
week  in  silent  meditation  before  returning  to  his  com- 
mand. He-Who-Goes-in-the-Smoke  greeted  his  erst- 
while companion-in-arms  with  bitter  derision,  but  The 
Cornplanter  \\  as  powerful  enough  to  tell  him  he  dis- 
approved of  tactics  which  made  the  redmen  as  the 
whites  called  them,  "savages."  It  was  a  horrible 
storv,  and  Cornplanter  expressed  his  disgust  and  con- 
tempt on  every  possible  occasion.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  (K7S)  he  openly  quarreled  with  an 
even  more  powerful  chieftain.  Joseph  P>randt.  for 
atrocities  in  Cherry  \  alley.  Xew  York,  which  Corn- 
planter  tried  to  prevent  but  could  not.  He  was  an 
Indian,  but  not  a  savage. 

As  for  the  Countess  of  Strathearne  and  Esk-Suth- 
erland, the  raft  containing  her  fellow  refugees  and 
herself  was  sighted  as  it  neared  Fort  Augusta,  and 
boats  were  quickly  sent  out  and  the  little  party  es- 
corted to  the  fort  and  hospitably  received  by  Colonels 
Hunter  and  Hartley.  The  stockade  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  fugitives  from  Wyoming  and  the  scenes 
of  other  Indian  atrocities,  though  most  of  those  who 
escaped  from  Wyoming  crossed  the  mountains  to- 
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wards  Struudslmrg.  and  many  lost  their  way  and 
perished  in  the  dismal  swam]),  where  their  ghosts  are 
said  to  still  linger,  called  the  Shades  of  Death. 

Th'  >-e  who  had  come  from  Y\  yoming  were  amazed 
to  see  the  Countess  and  her  party,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  thev  had  heen  murdered  on  the  first  day  of  the 
attack.  The  story  of  their  escape  was  vividly  given, 
but  all  mention  of  The  Cornplanter's  deliverence  was 
omitted.  As  soon  as  possible  the  refugees  from  the 
various  outrages  were  convoyed  down  the  river,  the 
Countess  and  her  household  making  up  one  of  these 
parties.  She  is  said  to  -have  left  her  relatives  with 
their  friends  at  Lancaster,  and  started  for  Philadel- 
phia, ostensibly  to  return  to  France.  No  record  can 
be  found  of  such  a  person,  in  the  list  of  sailings  during 
177>.  1770  or  even  17  SO.  Perhaps,  after  sixty  years, 
Cornplanter's  recollection  of  her  lengthy  titles  was 
incorrect,  as  she  sailed  incognito.  At  any  rate,  she 
disappears  from  this  narrative  like-  a  leaf  wafted  away 
on  the  wind. 

In  the  heart  of  Handsome  Lake,  the  accepted  phil- 
osophy of  the  Senecas  and  human  passion  were  due 
to  wage  several  battles.  This  philosophy  did  not  be- 
lieve that  persons  would  meet  the  souls  of  their  be- 
loved in  a  future  lite,  but  that  the  element^  which  were 
in  both  might  be  united  millions  of  vears  hence  in 
some  human  being,  tree,  bird  or  animal.  It  was  a  phil- 
osophy only  satisfying  to  sturdy  souls. 

It  was  the  Indian  -ummer  morning  after  the  horrors 
of  Cherry  Valley  when  The  Cornplanter.  heart-sick  at 
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his  failure  to  control  llrandt's  rapacitv,  withdrew  to  a 
gurgling  litliia  spring  on  a  hillside  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  desolated  vale.  Ik- 
had  temporarily  lost  his  grip  on  his  soul,  and  it  cried 
out  in  the  wilderness  for  the  Countess  of  Strathearne 
and  Esk-Sutherland.  To  soothe  his  spirit  he  began 
to  compose  the  words  and  music  of  a  Seneca  chant,  in 
which  his  subjugated  passion  was  revealed.  It  was  a 
.work  of  sincere  emotion,  if  not  a  work  of  art.  It  was 
the  story  of  hi's  soul's  rebellion  against  the  philosophy 
of  his  fathers.  That  night  he  asked  a  British  officer, 
a  man  of  some  musical  ability,  with  whom  he  was  very 
friendly,  to  transcribe  it  for  him  on  two  sheets  of 
parchment.  Sealing  one  of  them,  he  had  it  addressed 
to  some  town  in  France,  where  he  felt  certain  that  it 
would  reach  the  Countess.  He  entrusted  it  to  an  en- 
tirelv  reliable  dispatch  bearer  who  was  leaving  for  the 
coast.  The  next  day  he  felt  sorry  that  he  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  Anglo-Saxon  philosophy  of  earthly  posses- 
sion, but  it  was  too  late.  Hut  he  did  not  again  yield 
for  thirty  year's,  until  he  was  seventy  years  old. 

Then  a  traveling  jeweler  and  f/rai'itrc,  an  old 
Frenchman,  visited  the  regal  lodge-house  at  Jennese- 
daga.  Among  the  wares  which  he  displayed  was  a 
very  pretty  silver  ring,  which  Cornplanter  instantly 
fancied.  Handsome  Lake  went  into  the  lodge-house, 
returning  with  an  envelope,  yellow  with  age.  from 
which  he  drew  out  a  crumpled  sheet  of  paper. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "if  vou  can  engrave  what   i's 
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written  on  this  part  of  the  page,  on  the  face  and  sides 
of  the  ring.  I  will  take  it." 

The  gravure  looked  at  the  part  indicated.  It  was 
some  lines  in  Latin  at  the  end  of  a  letter  in  French. 

"I  can  do  it."  he  replied:  "do  it  easily." 

The  old  man  sat  down  on  the  bench  bv  the  door  and 
adjusting  his  jeweler's  monacle.  commenced  the  deli- 
cate work.  The  Cornplanter  'seated  himself  on  the 
door-step,  while  his  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children— dusky  little  imps-  clustered  about  the  jew- 
eler in  silent  admiration.  After  that,  Cornplanter  al- 
\\avs  wore  the  ring.  It  was  his  most  precious  posse"s- 
sion.  lie  was  wearing  it  when  lie  stopped  to  see  bis 
old  friends  as  he  plied  his  wav  np  the  \  alley  of 
Muncv  Creek  in  the  autumn  of  1  s:!.V  It  \\as  not  to 
be  seen  when  he  returned  several  weeks  later. 

(  )n  his  last  night  with  his  old  friend,  as  the  lire- 
light  burned  low  and  the  clock  -truck  the  midnight 
hour,  he  finished  his  story  by  saving  that  he  bad  re- 
visited the  site  of  his  old  hunting-lodge  on  the  high 
mountain  above  Heaver  Dam  Run  the  peak  is  known 
today  as  Cornplanter's  Rock  where  he  had  not  been 
in  fifty-eight  years.  Among  the  stones  and  bu-he- 
where  the  cabin  had  stood  and  where,  with  the  Coiin- 
tes's  of  Strathearne  and  Esk-Sutherland.  he  had  spent 
the  happiest  week  of  his  life,  he  buried  the  ring,  a 
letter  and  the  parchment  manuscript. 

In  conclusion,  the  old  redman  -aid:  "If  I  had  not 
been  a  linn  believer  in  the  Seneca  philosophy,  which 
tell-  us  that  110  matter  what  happen-  in  tin-  life,  as 
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long  as  the  'soul  of  the  world  still  exists,  all  will  he  as 
we  wish  some  day,  1  would  frequently  have  found  my- 
self thinking  of  the  Countess  of  Strathearne  and  Ksk- 
Sutherland.  in  day  dreams  in  the  forest,  at  night  when 
1  wrapped  myself  in  my  blanket  and  lav  down  to 
•deep,  or  when  waking  with  a  start  long  bet  ore  dawn. 
she  was  the  onlv  image  in  my  consciousness.  As  I 
know  that  all  will  be  well,  what  is  there  to  trouble  me? 
My  life  of  a  hundred  years  is  but  a  flash  of  light  on  a 
single  ripple  of  the  waters  of  the  Beautiful  River.  In 
the  final  resolution  of  things,  those  who  were  created 
as  one,  but  have  been  blown  apart  by  the  winds  ot  life, 
like  the  petals  of  a  dogwood  flower  in  a  Mav  storm. 
must  in  five  thousand  or  live  million  years — it  matter- 
little  how  many — be  united  in  one  life  again  as  a  peach 
or  a  redbud  tree,  or  an  arbutus  blossom  or  a  Kentucky 
warbler,  or  as  a  calm,  placid  lake  at  sunset,  in  a  har- 
monv  so  perfect  that  it  can  have  no  ending.  There  is 
no  finality  to  this  life;  everything  is  unsettled;  it  is 
passing  and  changing.  \Ye  know  that  when  a  man 
dies,  his  soul  enters  a  canoe  and  starts  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, during  which  period  he  dreams  in  the  south  wind 
in  a  state  of  conscious  oblivion.  Sometimes  there  arc 
terrible  storms  on  that  broad  water,  and  the  canoes 
are  blown  back  to  shore,  which  explains  the  presence 
of  ghosts  among  us.  But  the  craft  that  will  carry  mv 
•soul  will  surely  make  the  great  crossing  in  safety,  ! 
feel  certain,  because  it  will  unite  me  with  the  Countess 
of  Strathearne  and  Esk-Sutherland." 

Handsome  Lake  said  no  more  that  night.      Before 
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dawn  the  next  morning  he  took  his  departure  to  keep 
his  rendezvous  with  the  Long  Hunter  on  the  banks  of 
the  beloved  Ohe-Yu.  Early  in  the  New  Year  came 
the  news  from  Jennesedaga  that  his  spirit  had  em- 
barked on  the  deathless  journey  towards  the  ultimate 
"happiness. 


II.  SKANANDO,  THE  GEOMANCER. 


SKAXAXDO.  THE  GEOMANCER,  lay  stretched 
out  at  full  length  on  a  flat  rock  on  the  summit  of 
Tommy  Taylor's  Hill,  gazing  towards  the  Xorth 
Mountain.  It  was  in  October,  the  first  day  of  Indian 
summer,  a  day  as  etherially  beautiful  as  a  blue  wood 
aster,  the  flower  of  Indian  summer.  It  was  almost  the 
first  day  of  sunshine  after  weeks  of  dark  and  dam]) 
autumnal  weather.  The  mid-day  sun  had  dried  the 
great  slab  of  conglomerate  on  which  the  tall  Indian 
was  reclining;  it  even  exuded  a  little  warmth.  It  was 
at  least  comforting  after  the  soggy  ground  and  drip- 
ping leaves. 

Skanando  was  engrossed  in  deep  thought.  He 
could  always  think  better  in  a  reclining  position,  and 
on  this  occasion  his  thoughts  and  deductions  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  his  race  and  to  himself. 

He  was  a  handsome  Indian  of  the  Cavuga  tribe  of 
the  Six  Xations,  long,  lithe  and  tawny.  His  head  was 
shaved,  except  for  a  top  knot  or  cowlick,  his  face  was 
hairless,  even  the  eyebrows  had  been  shaved  away. 
He  was  a  learned  redman,  having  from  earliest  youth 
pursued  a  philosophic  bent,  and  from  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  tribe  studied  the  science  of  geomancy, 
a  system  of  divination  from  the  conformation  of  the 
earth  which  answered  many  of  the  riddles  of  the  uni- 
verse, ft  was  a  science  that  was  dying  out  among  the 
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redmen,  as  it  took  much  time  and  contemplation.  The 
white  man's  tire  water,  his  nameless  persecutions. 
moral,  civil  and  military,  the  fact  that  the  tawny  war- 
riors must  he  ever  on  the  defensive,  made  life  too  un- 
stahle  to  yield  time  for  the  more  elegant  sciences. 

The  Indians  were  deteriorating1  under  the  white 
man's  spell.  Skanando  has  ne'ver  been  under  any 
white  man's  influence.  He  drank  no  liquor,  he  feared 
no  white  or  red  man  or  his  laws;  his  model  was  James 
Logan,  the  "Mingo  Orator,"  who  combined  the 
prowess  of  the  warrior  with  the  gentler  gifts  of  the 
sage. 

It  was  not  to  oratory  or  composition  that  Skan- 
ando inclined.  The  hidden  meanings  and  prophecies 
of  Mother  Karth  held  him  enthralled,  lie  would  rind 
out  how  the  Giteho-Manitto,  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
foresaw  everv  line  of  human  action,  wrote  it  down  in 
His  works,  then  he  would  hew  his  line  after  the  divine 
o  immandments. 

Skanando  as  a  warrior  and  seal])  hunter  figures  in 
Pennsylvania  colonial  hi.-tory  ;  bloody  is  the  page  de- 
voted to  him.  but  he  is  there  among  tin-  immortals. 
Skanando,  the  Geomancer.  the  savant.  does  not  appear 
on  history's  page.  That  side  of  his  variouslv  gifted 
personality  lives  on  onlv  in  the  folk  lore  of  the  old 
people,  who  have  perpetuated  what  the  historians 
chose  to  forget. 

I- oik-lore  is  impersonal;  it  must  not  be  o>nfu-c<i 
with  loral  history,  which  is  purelv  personal.  The  im- 
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personal  is  of  the  broad  Ik-Id  and  belongs  to  the  \vhole 
\vorld.  Xo  one,  unless  related  to  the  petty  actors  in 
local  history,  have  any  interest  in  it  at  all.  Folk-lore, 
be  it  Icelandic.  Celtic.  Bushman.  Korean  or  Indian, 
has  the  same  appeal;  shadowy  may  be  the  figures  in  it. 
but  thev  will  outlive  all  the  real  and  narrow  souls  who 
fill  the  paragraphs  of  local  history.  Folk-lore  is  an 
underground  stream — it  is  hard  to  discover,  even  when 
it  flows  beneath  our  feet.  Local  history  is  everywhere 
in  turgid  shallows,  too  commonplace  for  general  in- 
terest. 

Skanando.  as  he  basked  in  the  Indian  summer  sun- 
shine on  the  top  of  Tommy  Taylor's  Hill,  imagined 
that  he  was  solving  two  very  pressing  problems.  One 
foretold  the  joyous  future  of  the  Indian  race;  the 
other  the  joyous  outcome  of  his  own  love  affair.  He 
had  worked  the  deep  problems  out  somewhat  like  this  : 
The  white  man's  house  was  represented  by  the  form 
of  Tommy  Tavlor's  Hill ;  at  least  it  was  the  form  of 
the  officers'  quarters  at  Fort  Augusta,  and  other  ele- 
gant abodes  of  the  white  chivalry  which  he  had  care- 
fully noted  from  time  to  time.  The  Xorth  Mountain, 
overpowering  and  absorbing  Tommy  Taylor's  Hill, 
was  the  form  of  the  redman's  tent,  like  so  many  cov- 
ered with  buffalo  hides  that  graced  the  Indian  villages 
of  the  Xorth  and  West  Branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  Indian's  tent  overmastered  and  overpowered  the 
white  man's  house,  hence  the  redman's  ascendancy 
would  return.  The  seeming  rapid  gains  of  the  while 
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man'-  -phere  of  influence  were  only  temporary;  thev 
would  wane  and  the  redman  would  again  rule  su- 
preme. I'erhap-  some  pestilence  would  wipe  the 


the  science  of  geninancy  never  lied.  All  the  redmen 
had  to  dn  was  to  keep  up  the  courage  and  the  light, 
and  the  victory  \\ould  return  to  them.  The  white  man 
was  a  passing  plague,  hut  that  was  all;  the  Indian 
would  enjov  the  continent  after  the  threatened  white. 
peril  was  forgotten. 

Me  mu>t  -pread  the  good  news  to  all  of  his  race. 
regardless  of  trihe.  for  all  hv  now  liad  rcalixed  the 
follv  ,  if  their  -i|uabhles  in  the  increasing  terror  of  their 
common  danger.  It  would  spur  manv  an  apathetic 
hrave  to  actmn.  to  help  eradicate  the  menace  speedily. 

As  t<>  tile  scc'ind  prognostication,  the  mie  regarding 
himsell.  Skanando  had  ligtirc-d  it  out  the  dav  ])revious- 
ly.  hut  from  another  vantage  point,  lie  had  compared 
the  White  Fared,  now  called  Dald  .Mountain,  with  the 
Xorth  Mountain,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
X'orth  Mountain  the  form  of  the  Indian  tent-  was 
typical  oi  the  Indian  race;  in  other  words,  it  repre- 
sented him-elf.  The  White  Faced  Mountain,  so  called 
because  oi  a  great  -hde  or  bare  place  of  whitish-grav 
rock.-  near  it-  topmost  pinnacle,  represented  the  pale- 
faced  peo|)le  in  their  tine-t  sense,  for  mountain-  being 
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sent    the   white   girl    whom   he   had   seen   and    loved— 
fair  Jane  Annesley. 

lie  had  caught  hi>  first  glimpse  of  her  while  pad- 
dling along  silently  in  his  canoe  on  the  West  liranch. 
under  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  old  trees.  She 
was  to  him  a  spirit  of  unearthly  beauty,  so  different 
from  anything  he  had  ever  seen  as  to  not  belong  to  this 
earth.  It  was  in  keeping  with  Skanando's  unusual 
intelligence  that  he  appreciated  ]ane  Annesley's  super- 
lative charms.  He  was  no  novice  as  regards  the  beauty 
of  white  girls — few  Indian  warriors  were — and  he 
had  seen  more  than  his  share  in  his  time.  Most  of 
them  were  less  attractive  than  the  Indian  maids,  which 
had  always  given  him  a  greater  pride  of  race.  \\ut 
Jane  Annesley  was  beautiful,  and  so  different.  She 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  little  over  medium  height, 
quite  slender,  with  clearly  defined  patrician  feature-, 
deep-set  blue  eyes,  with  dark  brows  and  lashes,  verv 
white  skin;  but  her  distinguishing  charm  was  her  won- 
derful head  of  wavv  auburn  hair.  It  was  almost  red 
hair,  but  it  had  the  sheen  of  gold,  and  of  such  delicate 
texture  as  to  make  it  seem  of  the  substance  of  sun- 
light. 

She  was  driving  some  cows  and  sheep  along  a  path 
under  the  old  elms  and  birches  by  the  water's  edg'- 
when  he  first  saw  her.  She  wore  a  white  calico  slip, 
so  meagre  that  her  bare  legs  showed  almost  to  the 
knees,  and  there  were  no  sleeves  to  hide  the  graceful 
contour  of  her  white  ann>.  !n  one  hand  she  carried  a 
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willmv  switch  to  hurry  the  steps  of  her  reluctant  ;p.vj 
punv  animal  charges. 

Skanando  .-topped  his  canoe  to  watch  her,  and  as 
she  pa>sed  hv  him.  though  she  was  unaware  of  ho 
presence,  he  veered  his  skiff  ahout  in  the  dead  water 
and  silently  paddled  up  stream  ahreast  of  her,  losi  ;n 
ahject  admiration. 

lie  had  no  htisiness  to  he  in  that  part  ol  the  river. 
It  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  \va>  hey<>nd  the 
latest  I  Vim  purchase;  the  Indians  claimed  it  and 
vowed  death  to  everv  white  settler.  To  make  them- 
selves reasonahly  safe,  the  white  men  practiced  the 
cruelest  reprisals,  shooting  on  sight  everv  Indian  \\ho 
came  within  gunshot. 

Skanando,  when  he  saw  Jain-  Annesley  for  the  lirst 
time,  was  on  his  way  hack  from  the  Sinnemahoning 
tii  his  home  near  the  head  of  Muncy  Creek,  then  called 
the  Canaserago.  lie  was  so  fascinated  that  lie  tarried 
ahoiil  the  dead  waters  ahove  the  mouth  .if  Tiadaghton, 
\\'here  lane'-  father  had  his  clearing,  for  two  whole 
weeks.  Me  saw  the  girl  everv  morning  and  evening, 
when  she  took  the  cows  to  pasture  and  went  after 
them,  and  sometimes  during  the  dav  when  she  went  to 
the  common  to  see  if  thev  were  free  from  the  mole-ta- 
tioii  of  wolves  or  hear-,  or  when  she  worked  in  the 
cornheld  with  her  father  and  mother.  It  was  a  wonder 
that  Skanando  was  not  detected  and  shot,  lie  was 
taking  a  greater  risk  than  aiiv  other  Indian  in  that 
locality  would  have  cared  to  run.  \\hen  linalh  lie 
started  d'»wn  stream  for  Muncv  Creek  hi-  heail  heal 
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with  a  continued  surge  of  love;  he  tell  pride  that  he 
had  lingered  in  proscribed  territory  two  weeks  and 
came  away  unscathed.  I  hit  heyond  his  heart  throbs 
and  his  elation  was  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
how  he  would  he  able  to  make  the  girl's  acquaintance 
and  win  her  love.  Skanando  was  an  honorable  Jndian 
at  that  time,  and  aspired  to  a  white  man's  wooing  with 
Jane  Anneslev. 

At  the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  he 
tarried  for  another  week,  plying  the  Indians  friendly 
to  the  whites  with  questions  to  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  marvellous  red-headed  girl.  He  soon  found  In- 
dians who  knew  all  about  her.  even  one  or  two  who 
had  spent  a  night  in  her  parents'  cabin  in  their  former 
home  on  the  Chillisquaque  lief  ore  they  removed  up 
the  West  Mranch. 

Jane  Annesley.  thev  said,  was  a  girl  friendlv  to  In- 
dians. She  might  be  disposed  to  favor  a  tawny  suitor 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  which  all  white  people  on 
the  upper  West  llranch  felt  at  that  time  for  the  red 
race,  as  the  result  of  recent  Indian  atrocities. 

So  Skanando  went  back  home  to  think  it  over  and 
work  it  all  out  by  means  of  geomancy.  He  had  already 
reasoned  out  that  his  romance  would  be  successful 
when  he  lay  on  Tommy  Tavlor's  11  ill  fathoming  the 
duration  of  the  white  man's  incursions  to  the  land  of 
the  red  race.  ITe  lav  on  the  rock  until  the  sun  de- 
clined enough  to  send  a  chill  in  the  air  and  make  him 
get  up  and  dance  about  a  little  to  get  warm.  Hut  his 
heart  beat  a  thick  red  torrent;  he  would  win  the  love 
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of  the  most  beautiful  white  girl  of  her  time,  bar  none, 
not  even  the  great  white  queen  across  the  big  water, 
about  whom  so  much  was  said  by  the  traders.  Even  if 
her  race  was  doomed  to  perish.  Jane  Anneslev  would 
be  his.  his  jov  of  life  would  be  complete. 

A  morning  or  two  after  his  contemplations 
found  him  paddling  down  Canaserago,  bound  for 
the  \\est  Mranch.  115s  face,  brows  and  skull  were 
newly  shaved  :  streaks  of  purple  paint  adorned  his 
cheek:-,  triple  earrings  of  gold  hung  from  each 
ear,  a  huge  gold  ring  hung  1  rom  his  nose,  heavy 
gold  bracelets  were  on  hi>  wrists,  over  his  shoulder 
was  a  cloak  made  from  a  panther  .-kin  of  the  type 
of  fclis  coiif/nar,  which  shines  like  molten  gold.  Mis 
canoe,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  or  canoe 
birch,  was  of  lines  of  exceptional  grace  and  of  glitter- 
ing whiteness  ;  his  paddle  of  beech  wood  was  beauti- 
fullv  carved  and  illuminated.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  lav  a  rifle.  It  was  the  onlv  outward  warlike  sign 
in  this  pilgrimmagc  of  love.  Magnificently  arraved. 
with  muscular  arms  and  chest,  lie  presented  a  -triking 
picture  as  he  skimmed  along  m  the  autumn  sunlight  : 
\\ell  might  he  have'  been  the  Indian  who  .-ang  to  his 
sweetheart, 

"Come  with  me  in  mv  little  canoe; 

The  water  is  clear  and  the  sky  i-  blue." 

Me  timed  his  journev.  which  was  uneventful,   for 

the  Indian-  were  earh   adept-  in  the  nrt  of  c(inioitlJ(J</c, 

so  thai    lit-  -pent    the  night    on   ihe   Hal   below    Aughan- 

baugh  -  C/ap.  dircctlv  oppo-ile  the  mouth   of   Tiadagh- 
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tun.  It  was  a  cold  night,  but  he  kept  his  small  camp- 
tire  invisible  .to  the  settlers  on  the  opposite  shore.  In 
the  morning,  which  dawned  clear,  he  looked  in  the 
spring  to  see  if  his  shaven  head  and  face  were  smooth 
enough,  whether  his  love  paint  was  on  straight — (  the 
Indians  painted  red  stripes  for  war.  purple  for  love 
errands  i — but  above  all,  if  the  cord  which  bound  his 
bristling  top-knot  or  cowlick  was  tight  enough  to  make 
it  stick  up  straight.  Satisfied  as  to  his  personal  attrac- 
tions, lie  embarked  on  the  last  lap  of  his  bold  under- 
taking. 

lie  timed  his  mission  rightly.  Jane  Annesley.  as 
usual,  was  driving  her  cows  and  sheep  up  the  trail 
along  the  river  bank,  the  hungrv  animals  pasturing  by 
the  way.  Skanando  paddled  along  abreast  of  her  for 
some  distance,  made  invisible  to  her  by  the  vines  and 
overhanging  branches  of  the  giant  trees,  until  he  came 
to  a  point  where  the  roots  and  brush  had  been  grubbed 
away  to  form  a  landing  place  for  canoes.  I'pon  this 
smooth  beach  he  punted  his  canoe. 

The  girl  was  not  aware  of  his  presence  until  the 
prow  of  the  canoe  scraped  on  the  pebbles  of  the  beach. 
Though  she  only  carried  a  switch  for  the  cattle,  she 
was  not  afraid.  She  was  surprised  at  the  elegant  re- 
galia of  the  stalwart  voting  Indian,  the  color  nf  the 
paint  on  his  cheeks  reassured  her  that  he  was  on  no 
warlike  mission.  As  he  left  his  rifle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  skiff  she  felt  that  she  was  on  equal  terms  with 
him.  though  her  father's  house  was  half  a  mile  down 
the  river. 
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Skanando  made  a  profound  bow,  and  handed  her 
several  persimmons  as  a  token  of  good  will.  The  girl 
stopped  and  received  the  gift  in  a  friendly  manner. 
The  cows  and  sheep  meandered  up  the  path,  their  bells 
chiming  melodiously.  The  big.  gray  dog.  part  wolf, 
that  was  her  companion,  crouched  at  her  side.  Then 
the  tall  Indian,  assuming  an  attitude  reminiscent  of 
James  Logan,  began  his  speech,  lie  had  thought  it 
out  beforehand  and  recited  it  to  himself  over  and  over 
again  when  coming  up  the  river  in  the  canoe.  He  told 
ho\\-  he  had  seen  her  when  coming  from  Sinnemahon- 
ing.  how  lie  had  loved  her  at  first  sight,  and  had 
watched  her  daily,  unknown  to  her.  for  two  weeks, 
how  he  had  longed  for  her  ever  since  he  had  returned 
to  his  camp  at  the  head  of  Muncv  Creek. 

Tin-  girl  was  more  amused  than  interested,  as  she 
stood  there  eating  the  persimmons.  Hut  she  was  de- 
termined to  be  tactful  and  forbearing.  ISesides,  the 
Indian  was  young  and  handsome,  she  could  not  treat 
him  rudelv.  Sitting  down  <  >n  a  capacious  white  oak 
stump,  she  crossed  her  pretty  bare  leg?.  S1\anando, 
standing  before  her.  noticed  their  \rhitenes-.  the  round 
calves,  the  small  ankle-,  the  high  insteps  of  her  -mall 
feet.  Id's  primitive  blood  was  now  in  a  whirlpool  for 
Jane  Annesle\  at  eighteen  was  in  the  very  he\dav  of 
her  youthful,  sc'n.-ivm.-  beauty.  She  li-tened  attentively 
to  In-  narrative,  even  to  the'  point  when  he  told  her 
that  lie  had  come  to  take  her  with  him.  that  far  away 
in  the  lmpa--able  Mountain-  he  would  build  for  IKT  a 
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camp  by  a  beautiful,  never-failing'  spring,  where  they 
would  live  happily  all  their  lives. 

Skanando  was  encouraged  by  her  attention,  but 
when  he  spoke  of  her  going  off  with  him.  she  got  up. 
as  if  to  walk  away. 

"(live  me  your  answer;  tell  me  that  you  love  me." 
said  the  Indian,  the  pupils  of  his  black  eyes  enlarging 
with  suppressed  emotion.  "Tell  me  that  you  love  me. 
then  I  know  that  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  Impas- 
sable Mountains.'' 

Jane  Annesley  folded  her  smooth  white  arms  and 
tossed  her  prettv  tangle  of  red  gold  hair.  There  was 
an  even  greater  pallor  to  her  cheeks.  She  spoke  in 
the  sweetest  of  tones,  verv  calmly  : 

"I  have  nothing  against  you."  she  said;  "you  are 
good  looking,  and  brave  to  have  come  here,  but  1  could 
never  love  you.  I  love  some  one  else.  Three  years 
ago.  when  we  were  living  on  the  ChilHsquaque,  a 
voung  surveyor  named  Xigil  drav  spent  a  night  at 
our  house,  lie  was  much  handsomer  than  y<>u.  \\  e 
became  well  acquainted  during  the  long  winter  e\  en- 
ing;  we  found  that  we  loved  one  another.  T  was  »nly 
fifteen  at  the  time.  He  promised  to  come  back  and 
marry  me  and  take  me  to  his  home  in  Xorthampton 
County.  1  would  never  love  anv  one  else  when  prom- 
ised to  him.  You  are  wasting  voiir  time  when  vou 
make  love  to  me." 

Then  she  turned  as  if  to  follow  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  had  already  wandered  a  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  her  up  the  trail. 
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"If  you  will  love  me,  1  will  kill  Xigil  Gray;  then 
vou  will  ii( 't  be  breaking  your  promise  to  any  one  in 
ibis  world."  said  Skanando.  in  positive  tunes. 

Tbe  girl  -tared  into  bis  face  witb  bcr  frank  blue 
Cyes. 

"1  tell  vou  1  can  never  love  you,  even  if  Xigil  Gray 
does  not  return.  Jf  you  act  so  meanly  1  will  bate 
you."  said  tbe  girl,  fiercely. 

Skanando  extended  bis  arm  as  if  to  encircle  her 
small  waist.  fane  Annesley's  "Jrish"  was  now 
aroused.  She  struck  at  him  furiously  with  her  whip. 
The  Indian  caught  her  wrist  in  his  vise-like  grip  and 
shook  the  switch  out  of  her  hand.  Then  he  lay  hold 
of  her  other  wrist  and  held  the  two  bands  together. 

"Tell  me  that  vou  love  me.  or  by  fleck  I  will  fix 
vou  so  that  Xigil  Grav  or  no  other  white  man  will  ever 
fi  >ok  at  you.'' 

Tbe  girl  started  into  bis  face  with  her  frank  blue 
eyes;  she  did  not  scream  or  become  hysterical,  for  her 
nerves  were  <  >f  iron. 

"I  do  ni  H  love  vou  I  could  never  love  vou  if  vou 
were  the  oiilv  man  in  tbe  world.  1  will  bate  vou  more 
than  am  other  person  alive  or  dead." 

1  folding  her  wrists  with  his  left  band,  the  infuriated 
Indian  made  a  pass  tinder  bis  panther  skin  cloak  with 
tbe  right.  A  gleaming'  scalping  knife-  tla-hed  in  the 
morning  light.  Still  fane  Anneslev  did  not  scream. 
It  was  a  personal  quarrel  between  the  Indian  and  ber- 
self,  not  one  where  the  settlements  should  hi-  aroused. 
llu-  gra\  wolf-dog  now  began  to  <To\\l;  fane  Amies- 
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ley  ordered  him  to  he  still.  As  the  Indian  brandished 
the  knife  he  whispered: 

"Say  that  yon  love  me,  and  all  will  he  well." 

"I  hate  von,"  said  the  girl,  "and  hope  that  von  will 
he  damned." 

With  barber-like  deftness,  the  keen  scalping  kmle 
now  descended;  a  few  strokes  and  Skanando  lifted  the 
entire  scalp,  with  its  wondrous  auburn  hair,  from  the 
girl's  head.  Then  he  let  her  go.  She  never  whim- 
pered. lUood  was  bursting  from  the  gaping  wound; 
the  pain  must  have  been  insufferable.  Calling  the  dog 
to  her  side,  she  started  down  the  path  in  the  direction 
of  her  parents'  cabin. 

"1  will  have  you  killed  for  this."  said  the  girl  as  a 
farewell.  "I  will  give  you  a  fair  chance,  but  yon  will 
get  what  you  deserve  for  your  vile  deed."  She  was 
crying  now,  not  from  the  pain,  but  from  the  shame  of 
losing  her  beautiful  locks,  her  woman's  adornment. 

Skanando  jumped  into  the  canoe  with  his  precion- 
trophy.  ihe  linest  seal])  that  he  had  ever  seen.  With 
reckless  courage  he  swept  into  the  center  of  the  river 
and  down  stream  past  the  home  of  John  Annesley.  the 
pioneer,  going  bv  there  only  a  few  minutes  before 
Jane,  weak  and  bleeding,  put  in  an  appearance. 

Annesley  and  his  wife  had  been  cutting  corn  and 
had  not  seen  the  canoe  go  by.  Roth  seized  rifle-  and. 
guided  by  the  girl,  hurried  down  the  bank,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  Indian  disappear  around  the  bend  in  the 
river,  where  the  famous  Cook  farm  is  now  located.  It 
was  here  that  Jane  fainted  from  shock  and  loss  of 
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blood,  and  had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  cabin.  Just 
as  she  was  being  borne  in,  her  brother  Jacob,  who  had 
been  hunting  squirrels,  arrived.  He  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and,  mounting  a  horse,  rode  down  the 
trail  to  notify  the  other  settlers. 

A  posse  was  organized,  and  they  believed  that  they 
were  gaining  on  the  dastardly  red  fugitive  until  they 
found  his  canoe  beached  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Coneshockany. 

The  wilv  Indian  counted  on  pur>uit.  had  chosen 
a  well-wooded  locality  and  taken  to  the  brush.  An 
all-day  "heat"  of  the  thickets  was  made  by  the  deter- 
mined company,  mostly  Fair  Play  men.  lint  it  was 
in  vain.  Skanando  had  escaped  to  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Xorth  Mountain  country  that  he  knew  so  well. 

lane  Anneslev  was  of  sturdv  constitution  and  after 
surviving  the  shock,  rallied  and  the  great  wound  healed 
rapidly,  ller  mother  made  her  a  small  skull  cap  of 
black  silk,  and  within  ten  davs  she  was  uut  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  husking  corn. 

Xews  of  the  horrid  outrage  reached  Fort  Augusta 
in  due  course  of  time.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence 
that  Xig::l  r,ray.  now  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Rangers, 
with  a  >quad  of  his  best  men.  was  sent  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime  to  take  the  girl's  deposition.  She  was  plow- 
ing when  she  saw  the  horsemen  riding  up  the  trail. 
Tier  keen  eves  recognized  their  leader  as  Nigil  Gray, 
her  whilom  lover --  and  the  indirect  cause  of  her  being 
scalped  by  Skanando. 
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She  dropped  the  reins  and  plow  handles  and  ran  pell 
mell  to  the  house.  Inside  she  clambered  up  the  ladder 
to  the  loft  under  the  roof,  jumped  into  bed  and  cov- 
ered herself  with  buffalo  robes. 

John  Annesley  was  chopping  wood  as  the  horsemen 
neared  the  house.  He  rested  on  his  axe-handle,  watch- 
ing them  until  they  arrived.  There  was  mutual  recog- 
nition between  Lieutenant  Gray  and  himself,  although 
prior  to  that  time  the  young  officer  had  not  associated 
the  scalped  girl  with  the  little  beauty  who  had  given 
him  such  pleasant  evenings  three  years  before  at  the 
cabin  on  the  Chillisquaque. 

He  expressed  his  regrets,  on  behalf  of  the  military 
authorities,  that  such  a  hideous  act  should  have  been 
perpetrated,  and  his  personal  regrets  as  well,  assuring 
the  father  that  as  soon  as  he  could  report  the  facts  to 
his  superiors,  every  effort  would  be  made  to  appre- 
hend and  punish  the  guilty  savage.  Rut  he  must  first 
take  a  deposition  from  the  scalped  girl  herself. 

"She  is  inside."  said  the  borderer.  "I  will  tell  her  to 
come  out."  Annesley  went  into  the  house,  finding  his 
wife  at  the  spinning  wheel,  but  fane  nowhere  in  evi- 
dence. 

"Where  is  the  girl?"  he  said.  "The  Lieutenant 
wants  to  take  her  testimony  about  the  scalping." 

The  mother  briefly  told  her  husband  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  impossible.  Jane  was  in  the  loft,  in 
bed.  and  would  not  come  down  for  any  one.  The 
father  went  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  called  to  her 
sternly  to  descend.  Xot  a  word  of  answer.  Then  the 
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mother  interposed  and  in  low  tones  told  the  father 
that  lane  had  admired  the  Lieutenant  and  could  not 
bear  to  face  him  stripped  of  her  marvellous  red  hair. 
Annesley  understood,  so  lie  went  outside  and  gave  the 
ultimatum  to  the  othcer. 

Lieutenant  Cirav  had  recalled  the  girl's  prettv  face, 
but.  above  all.  her  rare  "Titian"  hair,  so  he  agreed  to 
take  down  her  deposition  through  her  father,  pro- 
vided the  'squire  \vh<  >  accompanied  the  partv  would 
acquiesce. 

The  'squire  was  a  resident  of  the  Tiadaghton  coun- 
try and  had  known  |ohn  Annesley's  parents  in  County 
.Armagh;  he  was  onlv  too  glad  to  save  the  girl  from 
humiliation. 

The  deposition  was  given  and  the  party  rode  away, 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  the  expressed  desire  to  bring- 
Skanando  to  justice.  It  could  have  been  done  if 
proper  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  <m  the 
chiefs.  More  powerful  warriors  than  he  had  been 
handed  over  for  condign  punishment  for  k-ss  serious 
offenses.  It  was  only  another  instance  of  the  law's 
inequalities  and  injustices. 

Jam-  Annesley.  despite  Skanando's  threat  to  'Mix 
her"  so  that  no  man  would  notice  her,  had  several 
suitor-  after  her  mutilation.  Hut  -he  caivd  most  For 
Michael  McAllister  and  married  him  and  settled  in  a 
brand  new  log  cabin  along  the  river  bank,  not  far 
from  \\here  she  had  been  scalped  bv  Skanando  two 
years  before.  She  had  ten  children,  and  "her  de-cend- 
ants  are  among  the'  mo-t  respected  residents  of  the 
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West  liranch  Valley.  She  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  dying  about  1850.  She  is  remembered  by  persons 
still  living  as  a  very  old  woman,  hoeing  in  her  garden, 
smoking  a  pipe  and  wearing  a  black  silk  skull  cap. 

In  11S4,  ten  years  after  his  visit  to  the  Annesley 
cabin  to  take  Jane's  deposition,  Nigil  Gray,  now  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  the  Rangers,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
force,  broke  up  the  last  Indian  village  in  the  North 
Mountain  region.  Among  the  captured  was  Skan- 
ando.  who  had  become  a  ruthless  scalp  hunter,  lie 
was  very  badly  wounded ;  he  had  fallen  at  the  door  of 
his  shack,  defending  it  from  the  Rangers  who  sought 
to  "rush"  the  door.  For  some  reason  he  seemed  de- 
termined that  they  should  not  pass. 

When  the  cabin  was  ransacked  the  flaming-haired 
scalp  of  Jane  Annesley  was  found  hanging  on  the 
wall.  It  was  brought  before  Colonel  Gray,  who  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  take  it  with  his  compliments 
to  Fort  Antes,  near  the  mouth  of  Tiadaghton,  and  ask 
commander  there  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  owner, 
if  she  was  still  living. 

The  messenger  never  reached  Fort  Antes ;  whether 
he  was  ambushed  and  killed,  and  the  scalp  stolen,  or 
deserted  with  his  ghastly  oriflamme,  remains  a  mystery 
to  this  day. 

Skanando  was  taken  in  chains  to  Fort  Augusta, 
with  other  prisoners  of  war.  The  stockade  was  al- 
ready crowded  with  Indian  captives,  so  the  doughty 
warrior  was  put  into  the  subterranean  powder  maga- 
zine for  safe  keeping.  While  there  he  had  cause  to 
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ponder  over  sonic  of  hi.-  misconceptions  uf  gconiancy. 
Jlc  had  been  all  \\  rong.  In  the  first  place,  the  form 
of  tile  North  Mountain  could  nut  have  represented  an 
Indian'-  tent  at  all.  but  a  white  man's  church:  Tommy 
Taylor's  Hill  was  mure  like  an  Indian  high  priest's 
house.  The  towering  Xorth  Mountain  typified  the 
triumph  ol  the  white  man's  cause,  the  downfall  of  the 
Indian,  hi-  right-  and  belief.-.  As  to  the  White  faced 
Mountain  and  the  Xorth  Mountain,  while  it  was  true 
that  the  Xorth  Mountain,  representing  himself,  had 
been  victorious  over  the  \\hite  Faced  Mountain.  Jane 
Anne-lev,  vet  it  had  been  a  hollow,  einptv  victory,  as 
bare  as  the  slide  which  marred  the  mountain's  face. 
It  was  certain  that  the  scarred  mountain  represented 
the  scalped  girl,  for  long  before  his  capture  the  white 
men  were  calling  it  I  laid  Mountain  ii  is  known  as 
such  today. 

Skanando  sighed  as  he  \\alked  abou 
clammv  dungeon  and  shook  his  clankim. 
omancv  was  all  right;  it  was  he  , 
deciphering  it.  Me  was  a  -adder  and  wiser  Indian, 
hence  a  good  Indian.  Hut  he  did  not  intend  I 
hi.-  noisome  prison,  hope  of  escape  was  ever  in  his 
breast.  Me  -till  calculated  that  the  Xorth  Mountain, 
the  Indian  Mountain,  was  victor  over  the  White 
Fared  Mountain,  the  white  man'-  mountain. 

'  >n  April  In.  a  m<>nth  after  his  capture.  Colonel 
Samuel  Hunter,  the  late  Commander  of  Fort  Augu-ta, 
died.  In  the  excitement  and  pomp  of  hi-  funeral  the 
ii'uard-  were  relaxed,  and  Skanando,  the  ''leomancer, 
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using  hi>  manacled  wrists  to  smash  the  oaken  door, 
got  away;  the  Indian  Mountain  had  vanquished  the 
\\  liite  Man's  Mountain.  A  rope  which  had  l>een 
used  to  hang  a  renegade  white  man  hung  to  a  mul- 
herrv  tree  close  to  the  stockade.  With  his  teeth  he 
climhed  it  and  jumped  over  the  stockade.  (  Httside  of 
the  Fort  were  the  usual  brothels  of  unprincipled 
sutlers  and  camp-followers.  I'.y  these  Skanando  was 
slipped  down  to  the  river's  edge  and  in  the  darkness 
of  a  moonless  night  started  in  a  canoe  tip  the  Xorth 
I '.ranch.  lie  paddled  along  saielv  until  he  reached 
the  mouth  of  Shickshinny  Creek,  where  he  abandoned 
the  canoe  and  struck  out  on  foot  towards  the  Impassa- 
ble Mountains.  He  lived  there,  in  secluded  haunt- 
best  known  to  himself,  and  in  the  P>lack  Forest  fur- 
ther west,  a  .-olitary  redman.  until  with,  increasing 
vears  he  settled  among  his  kind  on  the  Cattarangus 
Reservation  in  Xew  Y<>rk. 

At  Fort  Augu-ta  it  was  given  out  that  Skanadndo. 
the  might}'  warrior  and  seal])  hunter,  had  died  in 
prison.  The  garrison  was  too  ashamed  to  have  it 
known  that  a  manacled  Indian,  or  "savage."  as  they 
called  him.  had  outwitted  them  all.  Skanando.  the 
Qeomancer,  had  scored  the  last  laugh  on  graduates  01 
foreign  militarv  schools.  With  such  a  report  started, 
no  effort  wa-  ever  made  to  recapture  him.  Fie  -pent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  comparative  peace. 


III.      THE  SIMPLETON. 


TRAVELERS  along  the  main  highway  from  Hen- 
ton  to  lamison  City,  lieginning  about  the  tenth 
year  after  the  Civil  War.  generally  noticed, 
when  the  weather  was  line,  a  rather  incongruous  look- 
ing couple  working  at  a  weaver's  loom  on  the  kitchen 
porch  of  an  old-fashioned,  low-roofed  farmhouse. 
(  )ne  was  a  great,  ponderous,  large-headed  man.  with  a 
shock  of  jet-black  hair,  a  swarthy  complexion  and  a 
heavy,  dark  mustache,  dressed  in  a  wrinkled,  ill-litting 
suit  of  armv  blue,  with  brass  buttons  on  the  vest  ;  the 
other  a  voting  woman,  petite  and  graceful,  her  light- 
brown  hair  brushed  back  from  her  forehead,  rather 
pale,  with  features  somewhat  retrousse,  clad  in  a 
simple  calico  frock  -but  both  smiling  and  happv.  de- 
voted tf>  the  task  before  them. 

Strangers  always  wondered  about  the  couple,  who 
thev  might  be.  partly  because  weaving  was  already  be- 
coming a  lost  art  in  the  Xorth  Mountains,  but  mostlv 
because  of  the  contrast  between  the  huge,  grotesque. 
rough-looking  man  and  his  refined,  even  delicate  look- 
ing female  companion,  if  in  no  particular  hurry,  and 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  breeding,  the  travelers 
would  stop  at  the  next  cabin  or  the  next  village  to  learn 
tlie  identity  of  the  weavers. 

The  stories  that  they  heard  were  pretty  much  the 
same-  country  gossip?  in  those  days  were  invariably 
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truthful,  and  one  who  varied  from  the  straight  line  of 
reliability  suffered  the  penalty  of  being  shunned  by -all 
except  the  utmost  strangers.  The  untruthful  gossip  or 
scandal-monger  was  not  encouraged  in  those  simple, 
Christian  communities  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  How  it  is  now.  present-day  dwell- 
ers in  the  Xorth  Mountain  country  can  answer  best, 
but  high  standards  have  bv  no  means  been  abandoned. 
The  story  that  the  wayside  gossips  related  over  the 
paling  fence  or  on  the  steps  of  the  country  store  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  great,  ungainly  webster.  with  his 
massive,  hoary  head,  was  known  along  Fishing 
Creek,  before  the  war.  as  little  better  than  a  simpleton 
or  "natural.''  He  was  the  only  son  of  verv  old  pa- 
rents ;  his  father  had  been  a  hermit  in  the  Xorth 
Mountain;  his  mother  was  eccentric  when  the  recluse 
left  his  retreat  and  married  her.  The  boy.  Adam 
Kberts.  knew  the  woods  and  trees  ;  he  was  an  expert 
at  finding  the  best  nuts  and  berries ;  he  sometimes 
tished  and  hunted,  but  generally  wandered  through  the 
forests,  enjoying  the  scenic  beauties  or  gathering  me- 
dicinal herbs.  \Yhat  he  lacked  in  practical,  useful 
knowledge  was  made  up  by  his  love  of  nature,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  :  in  that  he  was  several 
generations  ahead  of  his  neighbors.  Had  he  been 
directed  right,  and  not  laughed  at  from  the  -tart,  he 
might  have  become  a  musical  prodigy,  an  artist  or  a 
naturalist.  He  at  least  possessed  a  full  share  of  the 
eccentricities  which  so  often  accompany  that  power  of 
concentrated  and  perfectly  directed  effort  called  gen- 
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ius.  But  his  neighbors  failed  to  detect  any  latent 
powers  :  thev  regarded  him  as  worthless.  \  et  harmless. 
He  was  tolerated,  yet  laughed  at  by  old  and  young — 
when  his  back  was  turned. 

\\heii  the  Civil  \\  ar  broke  out.  he  was  twenty-rive 
years  old-  -old  for  a  soldier  in  those  dav>.  and  trom 
his  simple  conduct  was  regarded  as  the  last  man  along 
the  creek  who  would  have  the  patriotism  to  enlist. 
Hut  to  the  amazement  of  all,  he  disappeared  one  day; 
his  parent-,  when  questioned,  said  he  had  gone  to  llar- 
risburg  to  join  the  army.  The  neighbors  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  recruiting  officers  would  accept  >uch  a 
simpleton,  even  though  he  was  a  tolerable  shot  with 
the  rifle.  1  le  could  neither  read  nor  write,  consequent- 
1\  direct  ne\vs  from  him  \va>  slow  at  reaching  his 
mountain  home. 

A  month  after  his  sudden  departure  the  old  i«\k* 
received  a  letter  from  a  public  scrivener  to  the  effect 
that  Adam  was  in  the  army,  was  feeling  well  and  liked 
it  very  much.  All  the  local  prognosticating  were 
dumbfounded— the  local  dullard  had  the  patriotism 
after  all.  and  was  clever  enough  to  get  by  the  examin- 
ers. Perhaps  there  were  no  "psvchologic  tests"  in 
those  days.  The  old  folks  were  proud  of  their  son's 
enlistment.  I  le  had  been  a  great  help  to  them,  cutting 
wood  and  doing  chores,  to  say  nothing  of  hi>  cheerful 
but  erratic  companionship. 

He  had  received  their  full  permission  to  go.  the}" 
would  "work  through  somehow,"  thev  said.  I'ut  they 
did  not  get  through  as  well  as  they  hoped  or  expected. 
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During  the  last  winter  of  the  war  the  Angel  of  Death 
laid  a  heavy  hand  on  them  hoth.  A  modest  cortege 
placed  them  in  the  little  hillside  cemetery,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek,  yet  in  sight  of  their  old 
home. 

Through  the  puhlic  writers  Adam  had  kept  in  touch 
with  his  aged  parents.  1  le  knew  that  they  were  happy 
in  the  thought  of  his  military  career.  It  must  have 
heen  a  great  shock  to  him  when  he  learned  that  they 
were  no  more,  and  within  a  month  of  one  another, 
lie  had  never  heen  home  on  a  furlough — some  thought 
it  a  very  strange  circumstance.  Few.  if  anv.  knew  the 
numher  of  the  regiment  he  was  connected  with.  His 
parents  received  and  sent  their  letters  at  IJenton.  four 
miles  south  of  where  thev  lived.  Onlv  the  postmaster 
of  that  town  prohahlv  knew  Adam's  exact  military 
affiliations.  The  parents  knew  why  he  never  came 
hack  on  any  visits.  His  dull  wit  posses-ed  a  cunning 
sense  of  self-protection.  He  feared  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  jeered  at  him  in  the  past  would  -end 
in  a  report  to  his  officers  deriding  his  capabilities,  that 
he  would  he  mustered  out  and  shipped  home  in  dis- 
grace. It  was  only  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  each  of  us 
knows  his  exact  place  in  the  world's  organization 
high  or  low — yet  admitting  the  inability  to  change  it. 

\\hen  the  war  was  over.  Adam  remained  on  duty 
until  the  last  part  of  June,  ItfOo.  when  he  returned  li- 
the old.  unoccupied  house  on  Fishing  Creek.  Tic  did 
not  remain  long;  he  was  given  too  much  of  an  ovation 
and  the  surroundings  were  too  sad.  One  of  the  la-i 
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boys  from  the  Fishing  Creek  region  to  enlist  was 
Simon  Evans  ;  he  was  barely  sixteen  in  the  fall  of  'Gi, 
and  the  war  was  almost  over,  but  lie  went  because  he 
resented  the  conduct  of  certain  copperheads  at  Benton; 
he  was  a  pledge  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Fishing 
Creek.  'To  his  surprise  he  found  himself  in  the  same 
regiment  and  company  as  Adam  Eberts,  the  village 
"idiot"  of  his  childhood  days.  To  his  tentmates  he 
expressed  surprise  at  the  respect  in  which  Adam  was 
held  in  the  company.  The  soldiers,  just  in  their  esti- 
mates of  men,  were  equallv  surprised  that  there  had 
ever  been  a  time  when  he  was  not  so  held.  He  was 
brave.  He  \\as  too  big  and  ungainly  even  to  make  a 
non-commissioned  officer;  he  was  clumsv  at  the  drill, 
but  on  the  skirmish  line  or  in  bavonet  charges  he  was 
up  with  the  leaders  always.  Hut  what  his  comrades 
admired  most  was  his  courtesy,  his  chivalry. 

Thev  told  of  one  occasion,  before  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  when  a  detachment  of  sharpshooters  on  leave 
were  tramping  along  a  countrv  lane  at  dusk,  and  were 
far  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  they  met  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen,  bound  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  near 
as  thev  could  make  out  she  was  pretty  as  well  as 
young.  They  accosted  her.  and  when  she  refused  to 
make  friends  with  them,  thev  caught  hold  of  her  and 
began  to  kiss  and  fondle  her.  She  did  not  scream  — 
there  would  be  no  one  to  hear  —  but  she  struggled  as 
best  she  could.  She  was  strong,  but  naturally  no 
match  for  the  long-haired  ruffians.  A  half  mile  be- 
hind the  drunken  crew,  Adam  Eberts  was  tramping 
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along,  going  hack  to  camp.  II is  pace  was  slow,  his 
heavy  head  was  hanging  on  his  breast,  he  was  "day- 
dreaming." but  eventually  he  came  tip  with  his  com- 
rades. The  young  girl  was  getting  the  worst  of  the 
encounter  when  he  arrived.  A  few  swift  blows  from 
his  huge  blacksmith-like  lists  sent  the  drunken  snipers 
reeling.  They  fell  as  if  raked  1>*  a  Confederate  bat- 
tery. They  were  hit  so  hard  that  they  remained  wal- 
lowing in  the  narrow  road  of  muddy  red  clay. 

The  girl  was  a  little  scratched  and  bruised,  her 
wrists  were  wrenched,  but  her  nerves  were  in  good 
shape.  The  big  soldier  took  off  his  mortar-board  cap, 
making  light  of  his  services,  asked  if  he  might  escort 
her  to  her  home.  She  explained  that  she  was  a  com- 
parative stranger  in  the  immediate  neighborhood: 
that  she  had  come  to  care  for  an  aged  aunt  who  was 
ill  ;  when  attacked  by  the  drunken  soldiers,  she  was  on 
the  way  to  get  some  golden  rod  tea  from  a  neighbor. 
Adam  escorted  her  there  and  back  again  to  her  aunt's 
home.  They  exchanged  names  and  addresses  before 
they  parted,  but  they  never  met  again  during  the  war. 

This  story  was  enough  to  insure  a  cordial  reception 
for  Adam  when  he  returned  from  the  war.  lint  he 
did  not  relish  notoriety  ;  he  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  to 
linger  about  his  parents'  graves,  thinking  of  happier 
days.  The  boy  who  had  related  his  military  and 
chivalrous  record  to  the  village  folks  was  going  to  the 
Sinnemahoning  country  to  work  in  the  pineries. 
Adam  expressed  a  desire  to  go  with  him.  so  they  de- 
parted together.  The  erstwhile  "simpleton"  was  glad 
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to  get  away.  The  valley  seemed  like  home  no  longer. 
From  words  lie  dropped  his  friend  divined  further 
cause  for  his  melancholy;  he  possessed  an  affection 
for  the  southern  girl  whom  he  had  rescued,  \vhich  he 
imagined  could  never  be  requited. 

After  a  winter  in  the  lumber  camp,  young  Evans 
returned  to  his  home,  but  Adam  declared  that  he 
would  stick  at  the  logging  work;  he  liked  it  better 
than  living  over  the  old  memories  on  the  creek,  lie 
worked  as  an  axeman  for  several  years,  gradually 
moving  down  country,  until  towards  the  close  of  iMiS 
he  joined  the  new  and  giant  lumbering  operation? 
being  opened  up  by  the  millionaire  and  philanthropist, 
Ario  1'ardee.  mi  \\hite  Deer  Creek. 

A    mammoth    saw    mill    was    built   at    \\atsontown, 


camps  were  erected  at  several  points  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  creek,  from  where  the  logs  were 
floated.  During  the  ten  years  between  isiis  and  1S^S 
it  is  said  that  1  1  0.000, ()()()  feet  of  white  pine  logs  were 
supplied  to  the  mill  at  \Vatsontown.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  Ario  1'ardee  bv  the  old  men  and  women  of 
\\  bite  Deer  Creek,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved.  <  )n 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  superintending  the  installa- 
tion of  the  giant  boilers  at  the  saw  mill,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  local  ''rich  man."  Pardee.  slim,  under- 
sixed  and  plainly  dressed,  was  in  marked  contract  to 
tln>  individual,  whose  portlv  form  was  arrayed  in  a 
"Prince  Albert"  uf  black  broadcloth,  and  who  wore  a 
heavy  gold  watch  chain  with  a  dangling  charm,  and 
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carried  a  gold-headed  walking  stick.  In  a  most  con- 
descending manner  he  asked  I'ardee  if  he  believed 
that  he  could  carry  through  such  a  big  undertaking. 

"How  much  are  vou  worth:''  asked  I'ardee.  quietly. 

The  local  Croesus  pushed  back  his  Stetson  hat  and 
exclaimed  proudly  that  he  was  worth  between  eighty- 
live  and  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

"Why,  1  give  more  than  that  every  year  to  churches 
and  charities,"  retorted  Pardee.  turning  his  back  and 
resuming  his  work  with  the  boilers.  I'ardee'--  woods- 
boss  was  a  brawnv  Irishman  named  Mike  Courtney, 
an  Indian-looking  fellow,  with  a  bushv  black  beard 
growing  up  under  his  eyes,  long-haired  and  hairy- 
handed,  lie  managed  the  vast  log  cutting  and  log 
floating  operations  well,  and  was  reckless  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity.  One  night  it  is  related  that  he 
strolled  into  the  Logan  House  in  Sugar  Valley, 
just  across  the  Xittany  Mountains  from  the  main 
camp-,  look  a  crisp  live  dollar  "green-back"  from 
his  vest  pocket,  stuck  it  in  the  stove  and  lighted  his 
Pittsburg  <togie.  Later  in  life  probably  he  wished 
many  times  for  the  money  thus  wasted,  his  last  days 
having  been  spent  driving  an  ox  team  in  the  moun- 
tains of  \\  est  Virginia. 

Adam  Eberts  had  met  Courtney  at  a  cam])  on  Kettle 
Creek,  when  the  latter  was  a  "greenhorn."  and  had 
taught  him  many  of  the  tricks  of  lumbering.  Conse- 
quently he  was  readily  given  employment  when  he 
applied  for  a  place  on  the  job  on  White  Deer,  of  which 
"Mike"  was  overseer.  All  went  well  until  about  the1 
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1st  of  December,  when  a  clumsy  woodsman  "dropped" 
a  giant  pine  on  Adam's  thighs,  resulting  in  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  both  thighs.  Turniques  hastily 
made  from  rope  alone  prevented  death  from  hem- 
orrhages. Courtney  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time. 
The  injured  man  was  placed  on  a  sled  drawn  1>y  oxen 
and  taken  to  the  camp  at  McCall's  cabin,  where  his 
bulk\-  frame  was  deposited  on  a  couch  in  the  lobby. 
Old  Daniel  Mark  and  his  wife,  who  had  charge  of  the 
camp,  were  assiduous  in  their  attentions,  posting  a 
horseman  across  the  mountains  to  Sugar  \allev  to 
fetch  Doctor  Mover.  The  physician  found  Adam 
verv  weak  from  shock  and  loss  of  blood.  He  was  not 
sure  if  he  could  pull  him  through,  but  the  patient  ral- 
lied and  the  next  day  was  resting  easily.  Hut  recov- 
er}- was  slow,  and  the  chances  indicated  that  he  would 
be  crippled  for  life.  It  was  a  melancholy  place  to  lie 
laid  up  in.  All  da}-  long  the  crews  were  awav  ;  in  the 
evenings,  when  he  felt  like  dozing,  the  noise  and 
racket  of  the  boisterous  "hicks"  kept  up  until  mid- 
night. Though  the  caretakers  visited  him  frequently, 
there  were  times  when 'the  lobby  became  too  cold  or 
too  hot.  Tie  could  not  get  up  to  put  mure  fuel  into 
the  wood-burner  or  to  open  the  windows.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  lie  on  his  back  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  snow  falling  against  the  Xittanv  Ridge 
across  the  creek.  Sometimes  the  tall  original  pines 
would  be  obscured  in  the  drifting  white  mantle,  then 
thev  would  reappear  in  all  their  dark,  looming  majesty, 
('nee  or  twice  he  saw  deer  driven  by  dogs  off  the 
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mountain  take  sanctuary  in  the  icv  waters  of  the  pond  ; 
steam  would  rise  off  their  backs  as  they  plunged  in. 
i>nlv  to  lie  shot  down  by  some  hanger-on  about  the 
camp. 

There  was  one  night  when  a  lone  wolf  called  from 
the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  it  was  the  first  he  had  heard  since 
before  the  war.  They  had  been  plentiful  in  the  Xorth 
Mountain  when  he  went  to  the  front  in  '(!1  ;  when  he 
returned  four  years  later,  they  were  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mark,  the  camp  boss,  said  that  this  wolf 
was  the  last  in  all  of  the  White  Deer  watershed;  it 
had  successfully  defied  the  trappers  and  poisoners  for 
years  ;  many  had  seen  and  shot  at  it  at  close  range,  but 
the  gaunt  creature  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 

(  )ne  evening  Mike  Courtney's  favorite  hound  rushed 
out  from  under  the  lobby,  yelping  piteously.  A  porcu- 
pine, the  biggest  ever  seen  on  "White  Deer,  had  filled 
the  brute  full  of  his  quills,  and  emerged  soon  after  his 
victim,  only  to  be  brained  by  a  pole-axe.  These  were 
about  the  only  events  worth  recording  that  happened 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  Adam's  invalidism. 

Xews  of  the  accident  had  been  sent  to  Pardee.  who 
requested  Courtney  to  go  to  the  camp  and  find-  out 
what  could  be  done  for  the  sufferer.  "Mike"  was  on 
his  way  back  from  a  trip  to  the  east  to  get  labor.  He 
had  intended  resting  for  a  day  at  Watsontown.  but 
when  he  heard  of  his  old  "buddy's"  injury,  he  had  his 
favorite  Kentucky-bred  horse  saddled  and  started  for 
McCall's  camp.  He  was  shocked  to  see  the  helpless 
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condition  of  the  huge  woodsman,  and  stroked  his  long. 
o>al-black  beard  for  inspiration. 

"For  heaven's  sake.  Mike,  get  me  out  of  this!"  said 
Adam.  "I  can't  stand  the  lonesomeness  any  longer. 
I  have  looked  at  those  pines  across  the  creek  until  they 
seem  a-  if  thev  were  the  iron  bars  on  the  cage  in  which 
I  am  impris'  >ned." 

"Sure,  we'll  cut  them  down."  said  Mike,  with  his 
winning  smile. 

Then  C'urtnev  went  on  to  tell  about  his  eilorts  to 
transport  to  the  mill  the  biggest  pine  in  the  entire 
White  1  )eer  region.  It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  >ugar 
Vtillev  ,-idc  of  Chadwick's  (iap;  it-  diameter  six  feet 
from  the  ground  i  where  it  was  cut  i  was  nine  feet,  its 
height  from  root  to  top  (measured  when  prone)  was 
•^i<)  feel.  lieforc  he  left  for  [Mlila(k'l])llia.  he  had 
offered  one  hundred  dollar-  for  the  safe  dcliverv  to 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  of  its  butt  log.  thirty-two  feet 
1<  >ng.  It  had  crushed  the  truck  on  which  it  was  being 
loaded:  so  on  his  return  he  had  ordered  that  it  be  left 
in  the  wood.-  as  "too  big  tor  profitable  handling. 

<  Mi  a  subsequent  visit  the  woods  bos-  inquired,  at 
I'ardee'.-  instigation,  if  Adam  had  am  relatives  or 
friend-  whom  he  wished  to  visit  him.  or  whether  there 
was  am  particular  place  iie  would  like  to  go  when 
able  another  week  would  be  Christmas, 

"I  have  no  relatives  or  friend-,  and  no  place  to  go, 
only  to  a  tumble-clown  house  in  the  North  Mountain, 
where  i;  i-  lonelier  than  this.''  replied  Adam,  sadlv. 
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Then   he    wrinkled   his   dark,   bushy   brows.      lie   was 
thinking     if  a  simpleton  eould  think. 

"Will  you  write  a  letter  for  me,  Mike?"  he  said  at 
length. 

The  boss  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  fished  a 
sheet  of  letter  paper  and  an  envelope  out  of  a  shoe  box 
on  a  shelf. 

"Address  the  envelope  first."  he  said. 

"Mike"  did  as  requested.  "It  is  to  Miss  Wilfred 
Stuck.  Surrey.  Page  County.  Virginia." 

She  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the 
drunken  sharp-shooters  before  the  battle  of  Fair  <  )aks. 
In  the  letter  which  he  proceeded  to  dictate  lie  told  of 
his  accident,  of  his  helplessness,  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  write  to  him.  if  only  a  few  lines.  Courtney 
took  the  letter  when  he  went  back  to  \\atsontown  the 
next  dav  and  mailed  it  there.  After  the  letter  had  been 
written.  Adam  was  more  cheerful  and  better  con- 
tented. The  tall  pines  across  the  creek  no  longer  got 
on  his  nerves,  he  worried  no  more  about  his  accident 
or  the  future.  lie  was  satisfied,  come  what  mav.  A 
week  rolled  by.  during  which  time  he  continued  im- 
proving slowlv  but  surely.  On  Christmas  Eve.  old 
Mark  asked  him  what  present  he  expected  from  fvriss 
K'ingle. 

"Something  nice."  replied  the  invalid;  "1  will  be  the 
happiest  man  here." 

On   Christmas  morning  a   trim,   determined-looking 
young  woman  stepped  oft  the  morning  train  at  Watson 
town  ;  she  inquired  for  the  1'ardee  office-,  but  of  course 
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found  them  locked.  Even  Courtney  was  out  of  town 
and  all  the  clerks  were  at  their  homes.  After  much 
effort  she  located  one  of  the  hook-keepers,  who  hoard- 
ed at  the  hotel,  and  he  gave  her  the  instructions  how 
to  reach  the  camp  at  McCall's  cabin.  It  was  difficult  to 
induce  any  of  the  liverymen  to  send  out  a  sleigh : 
drivers  were  scarce  on  Christmas  Day,  the  snow  was 
deep,  more  was  coming,  the  atmosphere  was  raw,  the 
sky  gray,  above  all  the  journey  up  the  White  Deer  nar- 
rows was  a  long  one.  Through  the  intercession  of  the 
book-keeper,  who  explained  the  cause  of  the  young 
woman's  journev,  a  team  was  at  length  procured.  It 
was  noon  before  the  young  traveler  started  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night  before  the  lights  in  the  lobby  windows 
of  the  big  cam])  hove  in  sight.  It  had  been  an  after- 
noon of  snow  squalls;  night  had  set  in  bitterlv  cold. 
Mark,  his  wife  and  a  couple  of  woodsmen  from  the 
Sinnemahoning  country  were  the  onlv  persons  at  the 
cam])  on  the  holiday,  and  they  were  sitting  up  with  the 
invalid. 

As  the  sleigh  neared  the  lobby  door  the  bells  chimed 
melodiously  through  the  frosty  night.  "Mike's"  belli- 
cose hound  emerged  from  his  nest  under  the  buildings, 
barking  vociferously.  Mark  got  up  from  his  home- 
made couch  beside  the  wood-burner  and  opened  the 
door,  letting  in  a  gust  of  icy  air.  Adam,  with  a 
smile  on  his  huge  face,  half  rose  on  his  couch.  In  an 
instant  a  trim,  young  feminine  figure  with  a  fascinater 
around  her  head,  her  hands  covered  with  red  woolen 
mittens,  stood  before  him  in  the  lobbv  door. 
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"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  \vas  going-  to  get  something 
nice  for  Christinas?"  said  the  sick  man,  exultantly.  "J 
am  the  happiest  person  in  the  camp/' 

This  last  statement  he  repeated  several  times  after 
his  fair  visitor  had  kissed  him.  It  was  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  It  was  not  a  Christmas  idyll,  hut  the 
real,  genuine  truth — a  true  story.  Wilfred  Stuck  had 
received  the  letter.  It  went  home  to  her,  to  her  heart. 
Since  her  aunt  had  died  she  was  like  Adam  Eberts — 
she  was  alone  in  the  world.  If  she  felt  a  sense  of  duty 
to  any  one,  it  was  to  the  soldier  who  had  saved  her 
from  his  drunken  comrades.  There  was  no  other 
course  of  action  hut  to  go  to  him  in  his  extremity. 
She  had  done  her  duty,  and  at  the  right  time,  before 
Christmas  was  over.  She  speedily  adapted  herself  to 
the  surroundings,  for  she  was  country-bred,  \\~ilf red 
remained  with  Adam  during  the  period  of  his  conval- 
escence. 

He  was.  as  the  doctor  feared,  permanently  crippled. 
The  ligaments  of  the  wounded  limbs  healed,  leaving 
them  stiff  and  rigid.  Tt  was  almost  the  1st  of  February 
when  the  crippled  woodsman  was  able  to  leave  the 
camp.  But  where  was  he  to  go?  He  told  Wilfred  of 
his  lonely  home  on  Fishing  Creek,  how  he  hated  to  re- 
turn there,  yet  he  could  do  no  manual  labor,  what  else 
was  left?  To  his  surprise,  the  girl  said  that  she  would 
go  with  him  to  the  North  Mountain.  He  said  he  would 
be  happy  to  go  there  if  she  were  with  him,  but  when 
he  thought  of  his  abject  place  in  the  world,  of  his 
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added  affliction,  he  hesitated  to  mention  the  thought 
and  hope  that  as  on  his  lips. 

It  was  not  until  the  sleigh  that  was  to  take  them 
clear  to  the  Xorth  Mountain  country  was  almost  to 
\Vatsontown  that  he  summoned  up  courage  enough  to 
put  his  brawnv  arm  about  her.  under  the  buffalo  robes, 
and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  There  was  a  ready  acqui- 
escence, and  a  squire  along  the  way  tied  the  knot  be- 
fore the  snow-capped  form  of  the  Xorth  Mountain, 
their  future  home,  loomed  up  against  the  sky  line. 


IV.     OSCALUWA. 


AM(  )XTi  the  French  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Asylum  were  Charles  Baptiste  Ariel  and  James 
Laporte,  wolf  hunters  of  the  Cevennes  Moun- 
tains in  Southern  France.  Whether  they  were  hrought 
to  the  wilderness  home  of  the  aristocratic  French  ex- 
iles for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  possihle  incur- 
sions of  these  beasts  or  gravitated  into  this  favorite 
calling,  is  not  definitely  known.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  soon  noted  for  their  exploits  among  the  tierce 
denizens  of  the  Xorth  Mountain  forests.  The  sav- 
agerv  of  the  French  wolves  was  proverbial  ;  beside 
them  the  wolves  of  Pennsylvania  were  mild,  inoffen- 
sive creatures.  Yet  Ariel  and  Laporte  and  a  few 
others  deemed  it  their  duty  to  attempt  their  extinction. 

They  did  not  expect  to  do  it  easilv.  A  single  she 
wolf  at  Gevaudan  had  terrorized  an  entire  Department 
for  five  years,  even,  it  is  claimed,  holding  up  a  stage 
coach  ;  hence  their  success  against  the  Xorth  Moun- 
tain wolves  would  proclaim  added  skill  or  less  ingen- 
ious victims. 

The  Pennsylvania  wolves  were  protected  by  the 
Senecas.  who  had  formerly  ruled  the  Xorth  Mountain 
country  Their  Mousey,  now  called  Muncy.  or  \Yolf 
clan,  are  perpetuated  by  the  valley,  creek  and  town 
bearing  their  proud  name.  Other  tribes  hunted 
wolves  when  their  pelts  were  prime,  but  never  rigor- 
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ouslv;  the  wolves  of  Pennsylvania  had  no  chance  to 
develop  the  cunning  that  resulted  from  centuries  of 
persecution  in  France  when  assailed  by  the  bold  hunt- 
ers from  the  "Mother  Land."  The  French  wolfers  or 
luni'cticrs  quickly  adopted  the  Pennsylvania  methods 
of  securing  their  wily  adversaries,  trapping  them  or  at 
the  breeding  season  watching  for  them  over  night.  By 
this  latter  method  it  is  noted  precisely  where  each  she- 
wolf  gives  tongue:  if  on  the  following  morning  the 
howl  is  repeated  at  the  same  spot,  it  is  a  practical 
certainty  that  that  wolf  will  have  her  brood  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Hut  unless  the  pups  are  not 
found  that  day.  it  is  completely  useless  to  seek  for 
them  on  the  following,  for  as  soon  as  the  mother  wolf 
perceives  that  her  young  are  being  sought,  she  at  once 
removes  them  far  away. 

Laporte  later  abandoned  wolf  hunting  for  more  im- 
portant enterprises,  but  .Ariel  was  a  trapper  "dyed  in 
the  blood."  and  remained  on  the  trap  line  for  the  re- 
mainder <>t  hi>  long  and  eventful  life.  On  an  average 
fifty  wolves  per  vear  fell  victim  to  his  unerring  skill  as 
a  huntsman,  this  number  being  maintained  until  long 
after  the  Xorth  Mountain  countrv  was  comparatively 
well  settled.  After  "cleaning  out"  one  locality,  he 
would  pass  on  to  another.  In  that  wav  few  hills  and 
ravines  m  the  "Endless  Mountains"  were  unfamiliar 
to  him. 

On  his  expeditions  as  a  wolf^r  he  penetrated  into 
the  dee])  forests  which  lined  the  Osculwa.  a  beautiful 
crystalline  -tream  that  cmptie>  into  T.ycoming  Creek. 
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not  far  from  its  sources.  Xear  the  mouth  of  the  Os- 
caluwa  \vas  located  an  Indian  village.  It  stood  on 
warranted  land,  where  it  could  not  be  brushed  aside 
by  am"  covetous  white'  man.  and  as  most  of  its  inhabit- 
ants were  partly  of  white  blood,  thev  were  tolerably 
well  versed  in  the  law. 

Charles  Baptiste  .Ariel  was  a  prepossessing  man  in 
looks  and  demeanor;  he  was  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
Indian  settlement  and  made  manv  warm  friends  there 
lUit  the  chief  attraction  at  (  )scaluwa  was  a  voting  girl. 
She  was  at  least  three-quarters  white.  Annot  Montour 
bv  name.  Her  father  was  one  of  Madame  Montour's 
sons — probably  Andrew — while  her  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  chieftain  Captain  Pollard,  later  noted 
for  his  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  white  land  sharks 
in  \\estern  Xew  York. 

Annot.  at  the  time  of  Ariel's  first  visit,  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  the  fragile  svelte  tvpe.  with 
raven  tresses,  a  white  skin,  and  very  pale  blue  eye>. 
There  was  an  Indian  flatness  to  her  nose,  which  de- 
tracted somewhat  from  her  beauty,  but  she  was.  de- 
spite that  one  possible  defect,  uncommonly  attractive 
to  look  upon. 

.Ariel  fancied  her  from  the  start,  and  asked  permis- 
sion from  her  mother  to  pav  his  addresses  to  her.  1  Ie 
was  tired  of  his  wandering  life  of  bachelorhood;  he 
would  like  to  marry  and  settle  down  with  such  a  very 
charming  wife.  Hut  the  mother,  when  she  called 
Annot  into  consultation  in  the  wolfer's  presence,  shook 
her  head  emphatically. 
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"You  must  not  forget,  mother."  she  said,  "that 
[olinny  Hunter  asked  to  court  me,  and  you  know  how 
much  I  care  for  him."  Then  she  added,  tactfully.  "I 
like  Monsieur  Ariel;  he  is  good  to  look  at  and  is  pleas- 
ant, but  1  can  never  change  my  allegiance  without 
I  1  unter's  consent.'' 

Ariel  knew  enough  about  Johnny  Hunter  not  to  ex- 
pect him  to  step  aside  in  favor  of  a  pale-faced  rival, 
lohnnv  was  the  celebrated  warrior  Good  Hunter's 
son;  he  had  many  of  the  excellent  traits  of  his  gallant 
sire,  one  of  which  was  persistence  in  love  as  well  as  in 
favorite  son  ;  he  had  many  of  the  excellent  traits  of  his 
gallant  sire,  one  of  which  was  persistence  in  love  as 
well  as  in  war.  lohnnv  Hunter  came  seldom  to  (  )sca- 
luwa.  but  when  he  did  it  happened  that  Ariel  was  not 
there,  consequently  he  had  not  suspected  the  attach- 
ment, lint  Ariel  took  in  the  situation  good-humoredly. 
It  was  no  slight  towards  him.  onlv  unfortunate  that 
Johnnv  Hunter  had  seen  and  won  the  tragile  bcautv 
first. 

Hunter  and  Ariel  were  well  acquainted.  Thev  met 
frequentlv.  but  never  a  word  concerning  their  cross- 
purpose--  in  love  ever  passed  their  lips.  As  time  went 
on  Ariel  secretlv  pined  over  his  inability  to  possess  the 
fair  Annoi.  Kvery  time  he  saw  her  and  knew  that  she 
never  could  be  his.  his  heart  sank  with  disappointment. 
At  length  his  sufferings  from  chagrin  produced  sleep- 
less nights  and  loss  of  appetite  to  such  an  extent  that, 
like  etlete  Americans  of  a  later  dav.  he  craved  "change 
of  scene." 
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A  campaign  against  the  Shawnees  in  Western  <  >hio 
was  in  progress;  volunteers  that  were  dead  shots  were 
wanted;  Charles  llaptiste  Ariel  made  the  long  jotirnev 
and  was  promptly  accepted.  In  the  camp  that  night 
he  was  surprised  to  find  as  tent-mate  his  Indian  rival, 
lohnnv  Hunter.  There  was  a  cordial  greeting,  hut 
beneath  it  all.  Ariel  was  piqued  that  a  vital  memory  of 
his  unhappiness  had  preceded  him  to  the  camp.  Hun- 
ter had.  unknown  to  him.  arrived  and  enlisted  onlv  the 
day  before.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence. 

A  week  later  they  were  both  in  the  skirmish  line  of 
a  serious  engagement.  Hunter  and  Ariel  were  ad- 
vancing on  their  hands  and  knees  through  the  dense 
bracken,  in  a  vast  level  park  of  giant  hardwood-, 
to  outflank  the  savage  foes  and  rake  them  with  all 
their  relentless  skill  as  sharpshooters.  Hunter  was 
ahead.  Ariel  behind.  The  Indian  espied  a  group  of 
the  enemy  and  fired.  He  scored  a  hit.  for  a  big 
Shawnee  fell  over  in  a  heap;  Hunter  signalled  with  his 
left  hand  for  Ariel  to  tire  ;  there  was  a  momentary  de- 
lay ;  evidently  the  Indian  thought  that  the  Frenchman 
was  not  ready.  At  any  rate,  he  rose  up  suddenly,  just- 
in  time  to  receive  Ariel's  full  charge  through  his  back. 

Johnny  Hunter  never  knew  what  struck  him.  He 
plunged  forward  on  his  face,  while  a  torrent  of  blood 
poured  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth.  A  heavy  fusillade 
from  the  Shawnees  now  ensued,  but  Ariel,  keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  was  able  to  regain  his  lines.  He 
reported  Hunter's  death,  but  let  it  be  assumed  that 
enemy  Indians  had  done  it.  Tie  felt  unhappily  about 
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the  accident,  yet  a  perverse  side  of  his  nature  exulted 
over  the  prospects,  when  he  was  mustered  out.  of  re- 
turning to  Oscalmva  and  claiming  Annot  Montour  as 
his  bride. 

When  the  campaign  ended  in  complete  victory  for 
the  whites.  Ariel  was  paid  off  and  allowed  to  depart 
for  the  east,  ile  literally  treaded  on  air  the  entire 
di-tance.  It  was  the  shortest  "long"  journey  that  he 
had  ever  taken  in  his  life,  lie  did  not  journey  towards 
hi-  comfortable  log  cabin  on  the  Xorth  1.5 ranch,  but 
directed  his  course  to  Oscaluwa  by  the  shortest  route. 

Annot  was  sitting  on  a  log  by  the  creek,  mending 
her  best  skirt  with  needle  and  thread,  exposing  her 
trim  gaitered  legs  as  the  confident  white,  man  ap- 
proached. He  hailed  her  by  waiving  his  rirle.  and 
ru-licd  forward  with  a  jubilant  smile  on  his  face. 
When  opposite  to  her  he  threw  his  rirle  to  the  ground, 
-homing  : 

"War's  over.     I've  come  back  to  make  YOU  mv  wife." 

"Hut  what  about  Hunter:"  said  Annul,  quietly, 
without  rising  from  the  log.  or  losing  a  stitch. 

"Have  you  not  heard:"  said  Ariel,  incredulously. 
"I  thought  bad  news  was  a  fast  traveler.  He'.-  dead.'' 

Annot'.-  naturally  white  face  turned  grav.  all  the 
coli  ir  left  her  lip-  and  ear-. 

"Hunter  dead!     Of  course  he  fell  in  battle?" 

"That  he  did."  replied  the  Frenchman;  "facing  the 
i<  >e  and  fighting  bravelv." 

"lint  lie  -cut  no  message  to  me."  continued  Annot. 
"consequently  I  am  n»t  free  to  marry  you." 
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Ariel's  jaw  dropped;  fate  had  fooled  him  after  all. 

"lie  had  no  time  to  send  a  message;  he  died  in- 
stantly. 1  know  he  wonld  have  been  glad  to  know 
that  I  wonld  take  his  place  and  care  for  yon." 

The  red  blood  rushed  up  into  Annot's  long,  slim 
face.  She  dropped  her  needle  and  thread. 

"'Thank  von,"  she  said.  "I  can  always  make  a  good 
home  for  mvself.  I  can  never  marry  while  mv  spirit 
belongs  to  Hunter.  I  don't  dislike  you.  but  you  have 
no  chance.  Do  not  waste  your  time,  monsieur." 

She  arose  from  the  log,  firm-lipped  and  dry-eved— 
for  Indians  never  showed  their  grief — and.  turning 
her  back  on  Ariel,  walked  away  quickly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabins. 

Ariel  took  his  set-back  philosophically— at  first, 
lie.  too.  turned  on  his  heel  and  resumed  his  jnnrnev. 
He  never  stopped  until  he  reached  his  home  on  the 
Xorth  I! ranch.  It  was  a  bitter  experience,  and  he 
brooded  over  it  more  and  more  as  the  davs  went  by. 
lint  he  knew  that  the  Indian  nature  was  inexorable; 
Annot  would  no  more  alter  her  purpose  than  the  moon 
to  change  its  transit. 

Settlers  were  rapidly  opening  up  the  Xorth  llranch 
Country,  big  game  hunting  to  an  extent  was  done  in 
"he  locality.  Ariel  was  discontented,  so  he  decided  to 
move  to  the  wilds  of  Moosic  Mountain,  where  elks, 
panthers  and  bears  were  still  to  be  found  in  consider- 
able numbers.  In  the  Moosic  region  he  soon  became 
noted  as  the  premier  hunter  and  trapper,  sharing  with 
the  mighty  Elias  Scott  the  honors  of  the  cha-e. 
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Scott's  specialty  was  deer  shooting.  His  record  of 
three  deer  with  one  shot  has  only  heen  equalled  by  two 
or  three  Pennsylvania  hunters. 

Charles  Haptiste  Ariel  led  a  lonely,  solitary  life. 
Xo  woman  entered  his  thoughts  except  the  stubborn 
Annot  Montour.  She  was  the  love  of  his  life,  the 
ideal  of  his  highest  aspirations,  lie  often  dreamed  of 
her.  and  would  be  depressed  in  spirit  for  days  after 
these  nocturnal  glimpses,  lie  often  wondered  if  she 
were  still  at  (  )scaluwa.  or  had  departed  for  one  of  the 
reservations,  but  he  hesitated  about  attempting  fur- 
ther advances;  neither  did  he  inquire  concerning  her 
from  hunters  who  had  come  from  the  Lycoming 
watershed. 

One  night  in  the  early  fall  he  dreamed  that  Annot 
appeared  at  his  bedside,  looking  wist t til  and  sad,  and 
told  him  that  she  had  reconsidered  her  decision  to  wed 
onlv  with  lohnny  Hunter's  consent.  She  had  spent  ten 
lonely  years  when  she  might  have  been  happy  ;  if  Ariel 
would  join  her  at  the  old  camp  at  '  )scaluwa  she  would 
marry  him.  She  looked  so  beautiful  and  seemed  so 
much  in  earnest  that  the  solitary  trapper  was  only  too 
rcadv  to  agree  to  her  wish. 

\\lien  he  awoke  he  was  deeplv  impressed  by  the 
dream,  so  much  so  that  he  began  making  preparations 
to  start  on  the  morrow  for  Oscalmva.  It  had  been  a 
long  and  weary  wait,  but  then  Annot  was  well  worth 
waiting  for.  He  plastered  down  his  dark,  curl}-  locks 
with  bear's  grease,  shaved  away  his  flowing  beard,  put 
on  his  best  buckskin  clothes,  his  best  furred  "coonskin 
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cup."  and  shouldering  his  most  trusty  rifle,  started  for 
the  try-ting  place. 

All  through  the  dark  aisles  of  the  original  forests  he 
was  as  light-hearted  as  a  hoy.  lie  sang  old  songs  uf 
his  early  days  in  the  Cevennes.  songs  that  had  been 
lost  to  him  during  the  long  days  of  his  hermitage  on 
"Imperial  Moosic."  What  exquisite  joy  lay  before 
him.  what  a  crowning  glory  to  his  existence!  lie 
was  naturally  of  an  emotional  nature,  a  true  Latin,  and 
with  each  mile  his  exultation  grew.  lie  gradually 
\v;  rked  himself  into  a  trance  of  delirium.  Net  his 
step  was  tirm.  his  perceptions  seemed  clear,  as  every 
step  brought  him  nearer  to  his  goal. 

Xight  was  falling  as  he  approached  the  waters  of 
Huntington  Creek,  just  above  its  confluence  with 
Fishing  Creek.  The  streams  had  risen  with  the  fall 
rains,  and  were  not  to  be  forded,  lie  paused  on  the 
•  •  ]-,  resting  his  hand  against  a  giant  sycamore  tree, 
the  smooth,  white  trunk  of  which  rose  like  a  ghost  in 
the  waning  light.  As  he  stood  there  he  heard  an  un- 
earthly voice  in  the  branches  which  seemed  to  say: 

"Rring  over  the  canoe.     Hring  over  the  canoe." 

At  first  he  could  not  understand  what  aid  was  putting 
into  words  thoughts  that  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Then  he  glanced  up  into  the  bare,  white  branches. 
Clustered  on  the  topmost  boughs,  perched  for  the  most 
part  close  to  the  trunk,  were  a  number  of  great  horned 
owls.  These  burly  denizens  of  the  night  had  al\vavs 
been  silent  as  far  as  he  had  observed.  The  barred  owl 
hooted  in  the  gloom,  and  was  known  to  the  hunter- 
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as  the  "hoot"  owl.  but  he  was  even  more  familiar  with 
the  tremulous,  wailing  whistle  of  the  little  screech  owl. 
so  frequently  heard  on  cold  nights  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  Cevennes.  long  years  before,  he  recalled  the 
"Chouette  Ilulotte."  whose  mournful  cries  of  "ha-aho. 
ha-aho."  seemed  at  a  distance  like  those  of  a  lost 
person. 

The  great  horned  owl.  so  silent  and  mysterious,  was 
said  by  the  Indian-  to  hold  the  souls  of  brayes  killed  in 
battle;  could  the  group  of  dark  monsters  in  the  syca- 
more to]i  1x-  in  some  wav  connected  with  the  dead 
Johnny  Hunter?  lie  had  neyer  seen  so  mam'  to- 
gether; what  was  the  signiticance  of  their  gathering.' 
<  HU  of  the  stillness  came  the  mournful  accents: 

"llring  over  the  canoe,      llring  over  the  canoe." 

There  was  a  dense  hemlock  forest  on  the  opposite 
shore.  It  looked  impenetrably  black,  yet  he  must  pass 
through  its  gloom  to  reach  the  delectable  mountains 
beyond  where  he  would  be  face  to  face  with  An  not 
Montour. 

As  he  waited  and  mediiated.  fascinated  by  the 
gloom}'  surroundings,  lie  thought  he  saw  an  Indian 
push  a  white  canoe  into  the  water  from  a  point  on  the 
opposite  bank  where  the  spreading  bows  of  the  hem- 
lock- dipped  into  the  swirling  current.  Though  the 
creek  was  as  wide  a-  it  was  wild,  the  Indian  ferryman 
was  beaching  In-  -lender  craft  almost  before  the  anx- 
lou-  lover  could  reali/e  it.  it  had  become  very  dark 
but  to  hi-  surprise  Ariel  noticed  that  Johnnv  Hunter, 
back  fr^m  the  field  of  slain,  was  the  boatman. 
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The  Indian  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  and  held  out 
his  hand.  Evidently  he  felt  no  resentment  at  Ariel 
for  having  been  the  indirect  cause  of  his  sudden 
"taking  off."  lie  did  not  speak,  but  motioned  to  the 
white  man  to  enter  the  canoe.  The  Frenchman  re- 
sponded with  alacrity.  As  he  stepped  into  the  boat  he 
looked  back  at  the  old  buttonwood  ;  the  great  owls  still 
sat  in  the  topmost  branches,  huddled  close  against  the 
smooth,  white  trunk. 

Ariel  was  not  so  much  in  a  trance  but  that  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  Johnny  Hunter  was  a  ghost,  and 
if  he  sp'oke  to  a  ghost  it  meant  that  canoe  and  all 
would  vanish,  and  he  would  find  himself  in  the  au- 
tumnal water,  icv  from  the  melting  snows  on  the  crest 
of  the  Xorth  Mountain.  He  remained  silent,  the 
canoe  negotiated  the  creek  and  shot  into  its  mooring, 
beneath  the  'overhanging,  dripping  branches  of  the 
ancient  hemlocks.  The  Indian  ferryman  leaped  over 
the  prow  and  deftly  drew  the  canoe  to  dry  land.  Ariel 
followed  him,  and  in  a  few  steps  beyond  the  old  trees 
which  fringed  the  shore  he  came  to  a  clearing  and  a 
camp,  where,  to  his  delight,  he  saw  Annot  Mont^ur. 
his  lost  love,  just  as  lovely  as  of  yore,  seated  on  a  log. 
mending  her  skirt  with  needle  and  thread.  Her  eyes 
were  lowered  ;  she  had  been  intent  on  her  task,  until 
she  felt  the  approach  of  Ariel.  She  was  on  her  pretty 
moccasined  feet  in  an  instant  and  hurrying  towards 
him  with  outstretched  arms. 

Had  his  dream  come  true,  or  was  it  all  a  dream 
within  a  dream,  a  phantom  coniured  up  by  the  sup- 
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pressed  love  of  years  ?  Yet  Annot  did  not  speak — all 
was  silent  as  the  coming  and  going  of  shadows,  yet  his 
heart  beat  fast  all  the  while. 

In  a  moment  his  arms  were  about  her;  he  pressed 
her  close  to  him.  and  she  did  not  resist ;  into  her  lips 
he  poured  out  the  love  that  had  always  lingered  there 
for  her  alone.  He  had  never  before  kissed  her.  not 
even  pressed  her  hand.  He  knew  that  her  fealty  was 
for  Johnny  Hunter  from  the  start;  it  was  blissful  now 
to  realize  the  imaginary  emotions  that  had  been  his 
inspiration  in  the  intervening  period.  And  strangest 
of  all.  had  not  Johnny  Hunter  ferried  him  to  the 
meeting  place  and  then  disappeared?  Hunter  had 
given  her  to  him.  for  his  was  the  greater  love.  So 
thought  Ariel. 

As  it  is  always  when  we  think  that  everything  is 
coming  our  way.  quickly  followed  the  disaster.  Annot 
suggested  to  Ariel  that  they  leave  the  camp  and  pro- 
ceed to  Osealuwa  ;  they  could  get  there  bv  morning  if 
they  traveled  rapidly.  The  Frenchman  was  glad  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  earliest  stages  of  his  ro- 
mance, and.  placing  his  arm  around  his  fair  charmer's 
waist,  started  for  the  distant  encampment. 

They  traveled  through  the  dark  forest  for  some  dis- 
tance, when  they  came  to  another  bodv  of  water,  the 
Xorth  llranch  of  Fishing  Creek.  At  the  brink  they 
halted,  and  Arid,  remembering  the  admonishment  of 
the  big  owls,  -hinted  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"I 'ring  over  the  canoe.     Hring  over  the  canoe." 

There  was  silence  save  for  the  shudders  which  ran 
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through  the  dense  groves  of  pine  and  hemlock,  shaking 
their  shaggy  branches  with  mournful  intonations  when 
the  snow  and  wind  racked  them.  Then  Ariel  repeated 
his  call : 

"Bring  over  the  canoe.     Bring  over  the  canoe." 

More  silence,  broken  only  by  the  frigid  gusts  which 
swept  down  the  stream  from  the  north. 

"Over,  over,  over."  called  the  Frenchman,  while 
Annot  clung  to  his  arm.  shivering  and  quivering  with 
cold,  burying  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The  waters 
ran  swiftly  and  were  of  that  forbidding  stone  gray 
,  uie  that  is  caused  by  melting  snow  from  the  moun- 
Mins,  so  characteristic  of  Alpine  torrents. 

"\Ye  must  get  over  before  dawn,"  whispered  Annot. 
''I  cannot  remain  here  all  night." 

Ariel  overlooked  that  it  was  the  last  night  of  the 
ghost  month,  when,  after  a  final  fling  of  worklliness.  all 
spirits  must  return  to  their  abodes  in  the  nether  world 
for  another  eleven  months  of  silence  and  oblivion. 
But  if  he  had  not.  nothing  could  have  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  soft,  clinging  form  at  his  side  was  any- 
thing but  flesh  and  blood.  Pie  was  affected  by  the 
shivering  form  at  his  side;  he  must  bring  her  over,  no 
matter  what  the  cost. 

Picking  her  up  in  his  stalwart  arms,  as  if  she  were 
a  baby,  he  stepped  boldly  into  the  dark,  frigid  currenr. 
\\ith  every  step  the  water  was  higher;  it  came  to  his 
knees,  his  waist,  his  shoulders,  his  throat.  All  at  once 
he  stepped  on  a  slippery  stone;  he  lost  his  balance,  and 
as  he  did  so.  Annot  was  swept  from  his  arms,  and  dis 
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appeared  in  the  gloomy  flood.  Ariel  reached  about 
wildly,  shouting  and  swallowing  much  water.  He  be- 
came dazed  by  his  peril  and  from  exposure.  He 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  aimlessly  and  in  dis- 
tress, calling.  "Annot.  Annot.  Annot  Montour." 

P>ut  there  was  no  response,  except  the  roar  of  the 
waters,  the  melancholy  soughing  of  the  north  wind 
among  the  old  pines  along  the  shore.  Dawn  was  be- 
ginning to  break.  He  found  that  he  was  near  shore, 
and  waded  to  dry  land.  He  walked  along  the  beach 
as  if  to  locate  the  missing  girl,  shaking  his  head  and 
muttering,  his  teeth  chattering  from  the  cold. 

As  he  was  continuing  his  eccentric  conduct  old 
Isaac  Jones  rode  down  to  the  watering  place  on  his 
aged  roan  mare,  at  the  head  of  his  herd  of  cattle.  He 
noticed  the  water-soaked  stranger  and  called  to  him  to 
approach. 

The  sound  of  a  human  voice  brought  the  French- 
man out  of  his  trance.  He  realized  the  folly  of  his 
conduct,  and  that  he  was  frightfullv  cold.  He  told 
enough  of  hi>  storv  to  Jones  to  enable  the  wise  old 
Quaker  to  summarize  the  entire  affair. 

''Do  vou  know  what  night  last  night  was?"  he 
queried. 

"Xo."  said  .Ariel;  "I  am  not  quite  sure." 

''It  was  the  last  night  of  the  ghost  month;  vou  had 
no  business  at  this  ford.  I  am  not  superstitious,"  said 
Jones;  "no  Christian  is;  that  is.  I  am  not  superstitious 
except  a  little  during  the  ghost  month,  and  a  good  deal 
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on  the  last  night  of  the  ghost  month.  But  first  conic 
to  the  house  over  the  hill  and  dry  your  clothes." 

liy  this  time  the  cattle  and  horses  had  quenched 
their  thirsts,  and  Ariel,  holding  to  one  of  the  stirrup 
leathers  with  a  numb  hand,  followed  his  rescuer  up  the 
path,  out  of"  the  woods,  and  to  a  very  comfortable, 
roomy  log  house  but  recently  built.  There  by  the 
open  fireplace  Ariel  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  the 
Quaker's  wife,  given  a  hot  drink  and  a  smoke  to  cheer 
him  while  his  clothes  were  drying.  His  teeth  were 
still  chattering  when  he  arrived,  but  he  -oon  became 
comfortable,  physically  as  well  as  spiritually.  Then 
Isaac  Jones  resumed  the  legend  of  the  ford: 

"The  Indians  who  used  to  camp  here  said  that  at 
this  place  one's  fondest  hopes  could  Y/e  realized  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  last  night  of  the  ghost  month.  If 
one  dreamed  of  this  place  and  came  to  it  on  that  night, 
the  wish  would  be  realized,  but  generally  with  fatal  re- 
sults to  the  wisher.  How  you  ever  escaped  getting 
drowned  is  a  mystery  to  me,  but  you  arc  lucky  if  you 
did  not  catch  your  death  of  cold.'' 

Ariel  was  gradually  coming  to  his  senses  ;  the  ef- 
fects of  the  dream  were  wearing  (.iff.  He  was  becom- 
ing ridiculously  sane,  and  ready  to  return  to  his  cabin 
on  Moosic  Mountain. 

"I.  will  never  again  follow  the  instructions  given  in 
a  dream,"  he  said,  ruefully.  "I  am  thankful  that  I 
was  not  drowned  for  mv  folly." 

He  remained  in  the  Jones  household  for  nearly  a 
month,  suffering  from  fever  and  ague,  which  followed 
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his  icy  immersion.  Each  day  made  him  a  more  sensi- 
ble man,  more  contented  with  his  lot.  His  mind 
turned  again  to  wolves  and  panthers,  of  the  good 
tracking  snows  soon  to  cover  floosie  Mountain  and 
bring  him  close  to  the  game.  If  Annot  Montour  was 
living  or  dead  he  did  not  covet  her,  though  he  never 
associated  her  with  the  calamity  he  had  so  narrowly 
averted,  but  blamed  himself  for  being  influenced  by  a 
dream.  When  he  finally  left,  he  shook  old  Jones 
\\armlv  by  the  hand,  saying: 

"I brother  Isaac,  like  vou,  I  am  not  superstitious, 
except  a  little  during  the  ghost  month,  and  a  good  deal 
on  the  last  night  of  the  ghost  month,  lint  in  the  fu- 
ture- I  will  stav  close  to  Moosic  during  the  ghost 
month.  If  1  am  to  be  disturbed  by  any  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  unseen  world,  they  will  have  to  knock  on  mv 
door.  1  will  not  go  after  them,  into  their  world.  I 
will  get  there  soon  enough  when  I  die." 

1'iiies  escorted  him  to  a  point  below  where  the  two 
si  reams  meet  at  the  ghostly  peninsula  and  ferried  him 
across  to  the  eastern  shore.  There  thev  parted,  and 
Charles  llaptiste  Ariel,  cured  after  his  spiritual  de- 
tiauch.  wended  his  wav  across  the  wooden  ridges  in 
the  direction  of  the  giant  slopes  of  old  Moosic.  And 
there  he  remained  for  most  of  his  life,  hunting  and 
trapping,  living  simplv  and  thinking  of  things  terres- 
trial, llis  hearl  \\as  closed  to  all  tempting  memories 
of  Annot  Montour  and  the  far-off  davs  on  the  Osca- 
huva,  when  the1  sight  ol  her  had  created  the  one  love 
of  his  li  fe. 
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Annul  had  many  suitors  after  Johnny  Hunter's 
death  became  generally  known.  Frenchmen.  Cier- 
nians,  Dutchmen  and  Indians  vied  with  one  another 
for  her  hand,  but  the  stubborn  beauty  was  linn  in  her 
decision  not  to  wed  without  her  dead  lover's  consent. 
All  of  the  lovers,  before  resigning  themselves  to  the 
inevitable,  urged  her  to  visit  a  soothsayer  and  have 
Hunter's  spirit  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  release  from  the  promise.  Hut  Annot 
would  con-ult  no  wise  man  nor  wise  woman,  rather 
glorifying  in  her  firmness  and  fidelity. 

When  the  white  settlements  encroached  on  the  (  )s- 
caluwa  and  a  new  warrant  was  laid  for  the  land  em- 
bracing the  encampment  Annot  and  her  mother  -old 
their  claim.  Thev  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  a  rel- 
ative, the  celebrated  "French  Margaret."  at  her  home 
in  Canada. 

As  an  historic  character.  "Oueen  Margaret."  as  she 
was  sometime.-  called,  ranked  a  close  second  to  her 
illustrious  aunt.  Madame  Montotir.  The  Madame's 
home  for  many  years  was  at  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock 
Creek,  where  she  maintained  a  "city"  called  <  >stin- 
wackm.  well  known  to  the  backwoodsmen  Jt  was  a 
pioneer  "«!rv  town,  as  no  liquors  were  ever  allowed 
to  enter  it-  precincts.  French  Margaret's  husband, 
1'eter  Quebec,  was  a  violent  temperance  proselyter 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  haranguing  any  one  who 
would  stop  to  listen  to  him  on  the  evil?  of  drink 
among  the  red  and  white  race-.  In  that  respect  he 
was  a  couple  of  centuries  ahead  of  his  time. 
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French  Margaret  was  always  very  fond  of  Annot 
Montour.  During  her  visits  to  Oscaluwa  she  had 
taught  the  girl  to  speak  French  fluently,  and  this  was 
one  reason  why  Ariel  felt  so  much  at  home  in  the 
society  of  the  comely  Indian  maid. 

Meginness  states  that  on  one  occasion  when  "The 
Little  Queen''  (as  Margaret  was  called  to  distinguish 
her  from  "The  Indian  Queen,"  Madame  Montour), 
visited  Bethlehem  she  rode  into  town  accompanied  by 
her  children  and  white  servants  in  a  coach  and  six. 
Her  chief  postilion  was  an  Irishman  named  O'Kelly. 
She  enjoyed  her  visit,  especially  as  she  conversed  in 
French  with  a  number  of  the  Moravian  sisters  who 
were  well  versed  in  that  language. 

Annot's  mother  died  in  Canada,  and  the  girl,  to 
shake  off  the  sad  memories,  soon  after  started  back  to 
Oscalmva.  accompanied  by  several  faithful  retainers. 
She  was  much  changed  by  this  fresh  sorrow  and  sent 
for  several  soothsayers  in  an  effort  to  converse  with 
her  mother's  spirit.  Whether  these  "seances"  were 
successful  or  not  is  not  known,  but  they  had  the  effect 
of  making  her  deeply  interested  in  the  mysticism  of 
the  unseen  world.  The  deeper  she  delved  into  spirit- 
ualism, the  more  profound  seemd  the  mystery,  and 
the  more  reluctant  she  was  to  give  it  up. 

One  of  the  wise  men  told  her  of  a  certain  flower 
"hat  grew  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  which,  if  she 
plucked  and  wore  it  on  her  breast,  would  give  her  the 
power  to  turn  herself  into  any  desired  form. 

When  the  purchasers  of  the  tract  of  land  on  which 
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the  Indian  village  had  stood  desired  to  make  furtiici 
improvement-,  the  remaining  Indian.-  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  accept  the  shelter  of  the  reservations  and 
move  on — all  hut  Annot  Montour.  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  take  up  a  new  abode;  she  had  tried 
a  visit  to  Canada  but  could  not  feel  happy  there,  even 
among  relatives — it  would  be  worse  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

Asher  Fields,  a  Xew  Englander,  who  bought  the 
claim,  had  an  invalid  wife  and  he  was  glad  to  accept 
Annot 's  offer  to  help  with  his  housework  for  her 
board.  She  was  a  willing  worker,  but  he  found  that 
.-he  was  laboring  under  some  form  of  mental  excite- 
ment. She  was  nervous  and  unstrung  by  day.  and 
at  night  she  often  took  long,  solitary  walks  in  the 
woods.  She  was  over  thirty  years  of  age.  but  he: 
>lim  figure  and  childlike  blue  eyes  maintained  tne 
fiction  of  youth:  only  a  close  observer  who  noted  the 
lines  or  "crows'  feet"  around  her  eyes,  the  hard  lines 
of  her  mouth  and  the  lack  of  lustre  to  her  complexion, 
would  realize  that  her  girlhood  days  had  tied.  She 
could  have  remained  indefinitely  in  the  "Fields  home- 
stead ;  the  region  was  populated  mainly  by  French 
people,  a  few  of  whom  possessed  Indian  blood. 
Annot  was  classed  with  these  latter,  and  not  looked 
upon  as  an  exotic,  like  were  Indians  in  most  localities 
where  they  lingered.  Rut  at  heart  she  felt  the  psychic 
gulf  which  separated  her  from  the  white  people  about 
her.  They  were  friendly  and  sociable,  her  racial 
origin-  were  never  commented  upon,  vet  she  never  felt 
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quite.'  as  much  in  harmony  with  them  as  with  persons 
of  pure  Indian  descent.  To  be  away  from  those  who 
could  understand  her  most  created  in  Annot  a  spirit 
of  loneliness  and  restlessness  that  was  hard  to  con- 
quer. If  .-lie  had  been  like  other  Indian  girls  she 
would  have  resigned  her  employment  and  followed 
the  other  members  of  her  race  to  one  of  the  reserva- 
tion-. l>ut  some  -4 range  mysticism,  some  inexplicable 
tie  held  her  to  the  valley  of  the  (  )scaluwa. 

\Yho-(joes-in-the-Smoke,  once  a  noted  Seneca  war- 
rior, hut  in  his  later  vears  a  wise  man.  had  told  her 
of  the  mysterious  tlower  which  gave  the  power  to 
change  on-elf  at  will.  She  was  tired  of  the  routine 
of  Asher  Fields'  cabin,  she  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
going  to  a  reservation,  though  -he  wanted  to  go  away, 
if  she  could  find  the  mystic  flower  she  could  assume 
an  animal's  shape,  and  linger  amid  the  familiar  scenes 
and  be  dependent  upon  no  one. 

Alter  moths  of  searching  in  an  open  glade  where  a 
windfall  had  rolled  away  the  giant  hemlocks  years 
before.  Annot  found  the  much  sought  blossom.  I  lei 
heart  leaped  with  jov.  at  last  -lie  was  free,  she  thought 
as  she  -tuck  the  long  sticky  -tern  into  the  bosom  of 
her  drc-s.  Then  she  began  to  walk  in  the  direction  of 
Fields'  clearing,  about  five  miles  awav.  She  knew 
that  the  charm  would  have  its  effect — she  wished  to 
be  a  -he-\volf  before  -he  would  reach  the  edge  of  the 
clearing. 

The  transition  commenced  almost  before  she  real- 
ized it;  it  was  a<  complete  as  it  was  painless.  She 
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i( mkcd  down  at  her  shagg\  grev  breast,  her  little  hairy 
paws  pattering  over  the  pine  needles.  \\  hen  she  came 
to  the  Oscaluwa  across  which  lay  the  Fields'  clear- 
ing, she  -aw  her  wolii.-h  selt  reflected  in  the  clear 
waters.  She  shuddered  at  the  -ight  of  her  long  muz- 
/le  and  tip-cocked  ear-,  yet  instead  of  an  involuntary 
-cream,  she  gave  vent  to  a  long  drawn-out  wolfish 
yell.  It  set  the  dog-  to  harking  about  the  sheepfold. 
and  fearing  she  would  be  pursued  by  the  snarling 
pack  of  curs,  she  turned  about  and  skipped  away 
nimbly  through  the  forest. 

She  never  again  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
clearing,  but  kept  herself  away  from  all  the  habita- 
tions of  the  settler-;.  In  her  human  form  she  was 
like  manv  Indian-,  a  vegetarian,  and  as  a  wolf  she 
limited  herself  to  a  diet  of  nuts,  berries,  roots  and 
wild  fruits;  sometimes  -lie  found  an  ear  of  wild  corn 
or  melon  and  feasted  accordingly.  She  was  not 
lonely,  in  fact  she  was  happier  than  when  as  a  lone 
Indian  she  lived  among  the  unsympathetic  whites 
Often  she  heard  the  tongumg  of  packs  of  wolves 
when  close  on  the  trail  of  a  wounded  deer,  or  the 
melodious  howling  when  they  signalled  to  one  another 
prior  to  some  sanguinary  foray  on  a  sheep  pen.  At 
a  distance  she  occasionally  noticed  -ingle  wolves  trot- 
ting along  on  their  favorite  paths.  But  Annot.  the 
wolf-woman,  alway-  kept  clear  of  these  brutes,  and 
none  of  them  -u-pected  that  she  was  with  them,  a 
co-tenant  of  the  forest.  -\s  a  wolf-woman,  or  were- 
wolf, or  whatever  she  might  be  called,  she  inhabited 
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the  great  hemlock  belt  lying  between  Lycoming  Creek 
and  the  Xorth  Branch  for  more  than  t\vo  years.  She 
had  no  trouble  \vith  dogs,  or  hunter-  or  wolves,  or 
from  lack  of  food  because  she  possessed  human  plus 
wolfish  sagacity.  She  might  have  lived  there  in  almost 
complete  security  for  main'  vears. 

\Yho-Goes-in-the-'Smoke  had  told  her  that  there 
was  one  danger,  one  vulnerable  point.  It  was  that  if 
.-he  should  be  captured  and  killed  by  a  hunter  she 
would,  as  one  of  the  final  phenomena  of  death,  return 
to  her  human  form.  Annot  shrank  at  the  thought  of 
passing  into  the  hand-  of  some  rapacious  hunter,  her 
secret  revealed,  and  guarded  her-elf  carefully  against 
capture.  She  would  die  of  hunger  or  exposure  rather 
than  venture  into  a  white  man'-  trap.  Many  wolves 
fell  into  the  pits  prepared  for  them,  leaping  on  the 
revolving  roofs,  under  which  wa-  concealed  a  piece 
of  meat,  and  being  precipitated  below,  or  stepped 
inadvertently  into  the  jaws  of  a  home-made  and  well- 
tempered  steel  trap.  Strychnine  had  not  been  re- 
sorted to  in  those  early  days,  but  as  Annot  ate  no 
meat,  there  was  no  danger  for  her  in  a  poisoned  car- 
ca.-s  along  the  paths. 

Tt  wa-  when  she  felt  most  secure  and  comfortable 
in  the  fore-t  that  Oharle-  Rapti-te  Ariel,  again  tiring 
of  his  hunting  ground-  on  "Imperial  Moosic.''  be- 
thought him-elf  of  the  O-caluwa.  He  would  put  in 
another  winter  trapping  there  before  he  died.  He 
therefore  gathered  together  his  outfit  and  set  out  for 
the  old  time  hunting  ground.  He  was  verv  careful 
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nut  to  come  nearer  to  Fishing  Creek  than  the  source 
of  one  of  its  branches.  Kitchen's  Creek.  At  (janoga 
Lake  he  reached  the  familiar  scenes  after  a  safe  and 
uneventful  journey.  fie  put  up  with  . \sher  Field- 
who,  to  his  urpri-e.  told  "now  he  had  harbored  Annot 
.Montour  after  her  return  from  Canada,  until  one 
morning  she  had  sallied  forth  ostensibly  for  a  stroll 
in  the  forest,  and  never  returned. 

If  he  had  only  persevered,  thought  Ariel,  after  his 
nightmare  on  Fishing  Creek.  Annot  might  have  been 
Jiis  after  all!  Rut  in  order  to  forget  his  troubles  lie 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  making  his  trap  line  a  com- 
plete success.  Wolves  were  still  plentiful.  Fields  told 
him ;  thev  sometimes  menaced  his  sheep-fold  and 
could  be  heard  howling  on  the  mountain  tops  almost 
every  night.  Yet  they  did  not  come  quickly  into  the 
Frenchman's  traps.  Tt  was  ten  days  before  he  found 
a  victim. 

Tie  had  placed  a  new  trap  beside  a  fallen  hemlock 
over  which  the  wolves  leaped  when  following  their 
accustomed  pathway.  Annot,  the  wolf-woman,  was 
generally  very  cautious  about  using  the  known  wolf 
paths,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was  gaily  scampering 
along  one  of  the  paths  until,  when  she  reached  the 
huge  moss  covered  prostrate  hemlock  she  sprang  over 
it  with  bird-like  alacrity.  She  alighted  with  both  rear 
paws  within  the  cruel  maw  of  the  trap,  which  shut 
with  terrific  force.  With  all  her  skill  she  was  a  cap- 
tive. She  struggled  and  twisted  and  ramped,  but  the 
teeth  only  bit  tighter  into  tier  nerves  and  tendon-.  She 
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pulled  with  all  her  might,  hut  the  trap  was  chained 
t<>  a  heavv  boulder  and  would  not  give.  She  -ought 
to  hire  off  her  hind  feet,  hut  she  could  not  get  pur- 
chase enough,  to  do  so.  It  was  hitterly  cold,  and  the 
metallic  trap,  cutting  <iff  her  circulation,  added  to  her 
miseries.  A  night  tinder  such  conditions  was  inde- 
scrihahlv  terrihle.  hut  all  the  next  dav  and  the  follow- 
ing night  hesides  dragged  hy,  with  untold  sufferings 
until  Ariel,  in  examining  his  trap  line,  readied  the 
hemlock  crossing  and  found  his  captive. 

Annot  recognized  him  and  tried  to  -peak,  hut  all 
the  -ound  that  she  could  make  was  a  very  discordant 
yelp.  Failing  to  make  him  understand  in  speech,  the 
wretched  victim  looked  up  into  hi-  eyes  to  plead  for 
mercv.  Hut  Ariel,  the  wolfer.  was  ti-ed  to  these 
heart-rending  glance-  trom  his  trapped  <|uarrie-;  he 
was  dead  to  all  mercy. 

The  "wolf"  lav  so  -till  that  it  was  not  worth  wast- 
ing a  load  of  powder  to  shoot  her.  He  raised  the 
hutt  of  his  long  rifle  and  hnmght  it  down  with  a 
crushing  hlow  on  the  animal's  -kull.  A-  the  blow 
struck  an  almo-t  instantaneous  metamorphosis  oc- 
curred. Instead  of  a  she-wolf,  Annot  Montour.  the 
beautiful  and  si'dfc,  lav  hefore  him.  dead  in  the  snow, 
her  -kull  stove  l>v  his  powerful  blow. 

Xo  one  wa-  pre-ent  to  record  his  thought-.  \Yhen 
lie  recovered  hi-  equilibrium  he  proceeded  to  dig  a 
grave  with  hi-  bunting  knife,  under  the  hemlock  log; 
there  he  buried  Annot  and  covered  the  last  resting 
place  with  -tone-  to  prexent  other  wolves  from  dig- 
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gint;"  the  body  out.  Me  abandoned  his  trap  line  and 
.^-tarred  \ve-4.  perhap.-  to  commune  with  Johnny  llnnt- 
er's  spirit.  He  wanted  an  explanation  of  sundry 
weird  happenings. 


H- 


V.      MARIELE. 


THERE  was  a  heavy  snow  falling,  though  it  was 
early  in  the  month  of  October — ''Squaw-winter," 
the    backwoodsmen    called    it.      Great    gusts    of 
sleet   and   snow   swept   across    the    river   and   cut   the 
mutlled  faces  of  the  travelers.     The  narrow  road  was 
dee])  in  mud  from  freezes  and  thaws,  making  extreme- 
ly tiresome  work  for  the  saddle  and  pack  horses. 

Jean  Paul  Louis  Onshore,  the  leader  of  this  partic- 
ular expedition,  had  arrived  from  England  only  a 
month  before,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Asylum,  some- 
times called  Azilum.  a  settlement  of  French  political 
exiles  in  the  Impassable  Mountains,  where  his  father, 
mother  and  sisters  had  preceded  him  the  year  before. 
They  were  pleased  with  the  wilderness  home  and  sen*" 
for  their  onlv  son  to  join  them,  lie  had  become  rest- 
less, wandering  about  aimlessly  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, and  was  only  too  glad  to  start  for  a  definite  go.ii 
in  the  "Xew  \Yorld." 

With  two  Indian  guides  and  a  white  professional 
packer  named  Derek,  he  had  left  Harris  Ferrv.  his 
train  consisting  of  thirty  heavily-laden  horses,  ail 
bearing  supplies  for  his  parents  and  other  French  fam- 
ilies in  the  Pennsylvania  wilds  beyond  the  Xorth 
Mountain,  lie  had  been  recommended  to  spend  tlr" 
first  night  after  leaving  the  "Ferry"  at  the  half-wiv 
house,  formerly  the  home  of  Thomas  P.arber.  which 
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was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  between 
Louisbourg  (  1  larris'  Ferry)  and  Selin's  Grove, 
Through  the  storm  not  a  single  window  emitted  cheer 
or  light,  and  the  cavalcade  almost  rode  into  the  long, 
dark,  weather-beaten  log  structure  without  seeing  it. 

Derek,  the  packer,  who  was  riding  beside  young 
Dnshore.  leaped  oft"  his  big  roan  horse  and  knocked 
on  the  oaken,  iron-bound  door  with  the  butt  of  his 
blacksnake  whip — a  formidable  weapon  used  to  accel- 
erate the  pace  of  the  wretched  beasts  of  burden.  A 
pack  of  hunting  dogs  appeared  from  under  the  house, 
from  under  adjacent  sheds  and  lean-tos,  and  com- 
menced a  terrific  and  discordant  barking.  There  was 
a  delay  of  several  minutes  before  the  sound  of  Un- 
loosening of  the  chains  was  heard,  indicating  that  the 
knocks  were  heeded.  \Vhen  the  heavy  portal  was 
opened,  an  old  woman  stood  before  them,  hardly  dis- 
cernable  but  for  the  flickering  glow  of  the  embers  of 
a  wood  tire  in  the  old-fashioned  open  hearth.  Derek 
spoke  to  her  in  Dutch,  and  as  she  was  slow  in  making 
response.  Dushore  addressed  her  in  French,  to  which 
she  replied  after  some  hesitation,  but  with  a  very  poor 
accent,  inviting  the  wayfarers  to  enter.  By  the  ruddy 
glow  of  the  embers  in  the  big  fireplace  could  be  seen 
the  stew  kettle  and  the  hot  water  kettle  hanging  on  the 
crane,  the  bake  kettle  among  the  coals. 

Shutting  the  door  mutlled  the  disagreeable  bark-ing- 
ot" the  dogs,  human  voices  were  more  recognizable. 
In  the  hush  that  fell  after  the  old  woman's  words  of 
welcome.  Dushore  heard  something  that  sounded  like 
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a  person  crying.  The  suuntls  came  from  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  tlie  great  raftered  room,  from  a  recess  beyond 
the  fireplace.  There  were  many  choking  sobs,  so 
pitiful  in  tone  that  the  chivalrous  young  Frenchman 
concluded  that  it  must  be  some  one  in  deep  distress. 
At  length  he  asked  the  old  w  >man  who  it  was  that 
seemed  to  be  so  wretchedly  unhappy.  The  crone 
seemed  reluctant  to  reply,  but  she  finally  answered 
that  it  was  only  her  YI  auigest  daughter.  Mariele.  who 
had  received  word  that  evening  that  her  betrothed 
husband  had  been  killed  and  scalped  in  a  battle  with 
the  Indians  in  (.  )hii  >. 

"She  is  foolish  to  take  <  >n  so.  When  I  was  her  age 
I  had  to  see  mv  father  and  mother  and  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  scalped  when  the  Inchas  burned  our  home 
Mil  Norwegian  Creek  :  fur  some  reason  they  -pared  me. 
but  they  kept  me  a  captive  for  seven  years."  Sudden- 
ly pausing,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  unseen  dolor- 
ous  one  in  the  inglenook.  "Mariele,"  .-he  called  angri- 
lv.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  show 
your  feelings.  Come  ''tit  of  there  and  behave  vour- 
self.  or.  big  as  you  are.  I  will  give  you  something  to 
cry  about  !" 

As  -he  concluded,  she  tumbled  in  the  wood  box 
among  the  lieavv  stick-.  The  sharp  words  had  a 
sobering  effect  on  Marielc:  they  made-  her  reali/e  that 
stranger-  were  present,  that  she  should  po-tpone  her 
griei  until  a  more  private  occasion.  She  got  up  from 
her  rushbottomed  -tool  and  groped  her  wa\  forward 
through  the  gloom.  Meanwhile  the  old  woman  had 
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taken  a  firebrand  and  lit  a  single  rushlight  which  she 
placed  on  the  deal  table  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Its 
first  ravs  sparkled  on  the  row  of  pewter  plates  winch 
lined  the  mantel  shelf.  Dushore  glanced  from  them 
to  the  slim  feminine  figure  coming  towards  the  light. 
lie  could  see  that  her  hair  and  eyes  were  very  black, 
that  her  face  was  very  pule,  that  her  naturally  full  lips 
were  much  swollen  from  weeping.  She  wore  a  white 
.-alico  dress,  white  stockings  showed  above'  her  heavy, 
hob-nuiled  shoes.  Despite  her  forlorn  appearance  she 
was  pretty  and  refined  looking,  too  beautiful,  he 
thought,  for  so  much  grief,  too  voung.  for  she  seemed 
:o  he  not  more  than  twentv  years  of  age. 

Mechanically  she  began  assisting  the  old  woman 
•place  the  supper  dishes  on  the  table;  neither  woman 
spoke;  thev  were  like  a  witch  and  a  ghost  together. 
After  the  steaming  repast  was  on  the  table,  the  old 
woman  became  communicative  again.  She  was  a 
native  of  Strasburg.  where  she  had  been  born  about 
sixty  years  before,  but  had  been  brought  to  Pennsylva- 
nia as  a  small  child.  She  had  spoken  a  little  1'Yench 
at  home,  but  during  her  captivity  with  the  Indians  she 
had  visited  Canada  and  become  proficient  in  that  Ian- 
gi'.i-ge.  Hut  after  all.  she  had  married  a  Dutchman 
named  Reuben  Ivratzer  ;  her  own  maiden  name  was 
Anrund.  lie  had  never  returned  from  the'  Revolution, 
leaving  her  with  seven  children  to  bring  up:  all  were 
married  except  Muriele.  whose  lover  had  recently  been 
butchered  at  Sundnskv. 
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''.But  1  never  cried  when  my  parents,  my  brothers 
and  sisters  \vere  massacred  before  my  eyes,  or  when 
my  'man'  was  reported  dead  after  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown.  1  have  no  sympathy  for  any  one  who  cries. 
It  is  the  Lord's  will,  so  \vhy  should  we  care?" 

Mariele  sobbed  once  again  as  her  mother  finished 
her  stoical  dissertation,  but  then  her  eyes  rested  on 
Dushore.  in  whom,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  tall,  slim, 
with  regular  features,  she  recognized  a  person  of  un- 
common quality.  Her  feminine  pride  chilled  her  re- 
bellious grief.  After  the  supper,  when  she  took  her 
seat  at  the  table,  with  her  back  to  him  so  that  he  might 
not  notice  her  red  eyes  and  swollen  nps,  the  young 
man  deliberately  went  around  the  table  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  her.  remaining  there  while  she  attempted 
to  eat  her  frugal  meal  of  porrige.  She  looked  down 
at  her  bowl,  never  raising  her  eyes,  but  Dushore  noted 
the  pretty  curve  of  her  chin,  her  soft  throat,  her  shape- 
ly wrists,  her  delicate,  ivory-white  hands. 

"Settlement  pour  Iwisor-janiais  pour  traz'aillc,"  he 
whispered  to  himself.  J  le  was  so  young,  so  handsome, 
so  distinguished-looking,  that  ^lariele.  despite  her 
feelings  of  shame,  eventually  accorded  him  several 
downcast  glances.  When  he  thought  that  she  felt 
sufficiently  at  ease  with  him.  he  began  talking  to  her 
in  French,  which  she  understood,  and  her  replies  were 
m  a  modulated  voice  and  excellent  accent.  Tired  as  he 
thought  he  was  when  he  reached  the  half-way  house, 
he  was  completely  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  Mariele. 
It  was  after  six  o'clock  when  he  entered  the  old  house. 
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It  was  past  t\vo  o'clock  when  the  Yawns  of  his  guide--, 
seated  stolidly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
from  the  old  woman,  who  was  smoking  a  pipe,  indi- 
cated that  the  party  had  better  break  up.  They  had  a 
long  journey  before  them  on  the  morrow. 

There  was  a  curtain  of  buffalo  robes  across  one  end 
of  the  room,  behind  which  Mariele  and  her  mother 
retired  for  what  was  left  of  the  night.  The  Indians 
wrapped  their  blankets  around  themselves  and  went 
outside  to  sleep  in  the  corral  with  the  horses.  Derek, 
the  packer,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  lay  down  on  the 
stone  hearth  before  the  tire,  Dushore  occupied  a  bunk- 
by  the  wall  near  the  fireplace.  Late  as  it  was.  and 
tired  as  he  had  been,  the  young  man  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  sleep.  The  love  which,  had  been  kindled  by 
the  sight  of  the  swarthv  backwoods  girl  would  not 
permit  him  to  enter  the  land  of  dreams.  He  tossed 
about  among  the  hot  buffalo  robes  for  about  an  hour. 
He  was  contemplating  getting  up  to  indulge  in  a  smoke 
before  the  fire,  when  there  was  a  loud  knocking  on 
the  door.  Derek  was  awake  in  an  instant,  and,  draw- 
ing a  heavy  horse  pistol,  cautious!}-  unchained  the 
ponderous  door.  Tt  was  his  own  Indians  whom  he 
found  outside.  Dushore's  mount,  a  tine  English  clean- 
bred  stallion,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Pot-S-Os.  was 
lying  on  his  back,  apparently  dying  from  colic.  The 
packer  conveyed  the  news  to  Dushore.  whom  he  found 
wide  awake.  They  worked  over  the  sick  horse  until 
daybreak;  they  managed  to  pull  him  through.  Hut  a 
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continuance  of  the  journey  for  another  day  or  two 
was  out  of  the  question. 

\\'hen  he  returned  to  the  half-way  house.  Mariele 
was  sweeping  the  hearth.  In  the  foggy  light,  he  could 
study  her  features  better  than  by  the  fitful  glow  of  the 
fireside.  The  redness  of  her  eyes  had  disappeared 
with  a  good  night's  rest,  her  lips  were  restored  to  their 
natural  contour,  her  nose  when  seen  in  profile  pos- 
sessed an  almost  Indian  downward  curve,  but  at  full 
face  it  was  harmonized  and  softened  by  her  other 
features.  Her  complexion,  though  pallid,  was  as  clear 
as  alabaster.  Her  black  eyes  were  yery  large, 
there  was  a  strange  blueness  to  the  "whites." 
There  was  a  neatness  and  trimness  to  her  figure,  that 
denoted  youthfulness  and  grace.  She  greeted  the 
young  Frenchman  yery  pleasantly,  inquiring  about  his 
horse,  and  he  was  pleased  to  tell  her  that  the  blooded 
animal  was  well  along  on  the  road  to  recover}*. 

'T>ut."  he  added,  "he  will  not  be  able  to  travel  be- 
fore tomorrow,  and.  will  you  believe  me.  since  I  have 
met  you  I  am  not  at  all  sorry." 

Mariele  rested  on  the  handle  of  her  besom  and 
looked  down  at  the  floor.  She  seemed  embarrassed, 
but  she  summoned  courage  enough  to  answer. 

"I  was  never  more  unhappy  in  my  life,"  she  said, 
"when  you  came  here  last  night.  When  1  saw  you 
and  talked  with  you.  all  my  sorrow  seemed  to  vanish. 
I  cannot  tell  you  why.  I  may  have  some  of  my  moth- 
er's philosophy  after  all.  Whatever  happens  is  the 
Lord's  will.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  going  away.'' 
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These  mutual  confidence's  were  enough  to  create  an 
understanding  between  the  young  couple;  the  elegant 
young  I'Yenchmun  and  the  pioneer  beauty  had  found 
equality  within  the  portals  of  love.  During  the  after- 
noon, when  Mariele's  work  was  over,  they  took  a  walk 
along  the  river  bank,  beneath  the  giant  elms  and  water 
oaks,  proclaiming  their  mutual  affection  under  the 
gentle  influence  of  the  spell  of  Indian  summer.  Mari- 
ele.  who  twenty-four  hours  before  was  plunged  in 
abject  grief,  had  found  a  new  and  greater  love;  1  Mi- 
shore  admitted  to  her  that  he  had  known  a  girl  in 
IJsmore  who  had  held  his  heart  until  the  eventful  mo- 
ment when  she  had  emerged,  tear-stained  and  deject- 
ed, from  behind  the  inglenook.  Xow  they  returned  to 
the  old  log  house,  hand  in  hand,  both  looking  radiantly 
happy.  The  news  was  promptly  brofTen  to  the  old 
mother,  who  seemed  more  pleased  than  surprised. 

"It  is  the  Lord's  will;  what  was  the  use  of  those 
tears  last  night,  when  you  have  a  better  man  this 
morning :" 

During  the  evening  the  three  sat  before  the  lire  dis- 
cussing the  future,  the  happiest  of  topics  because  it  is 
purely  spiritual.  The  old  woman  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  half-way  house.  She  was  comfortably  set- 
tled there,  and  since  the  death  of  the  former  owner. 
Thomas  Barber,  who  was  crushed  in  tearing  down  an 
old  cow  stable  several  months  before  she  had  made 
her  first  payment  on  it.  A  married  daughter  who 
lived  a  mile  inland  could  be  induced  to  come  and  assist 
in  the  management.  While  these  arrangements  were 
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being  made.  Dushore  would  go  to  his  parents'  home 
in  the  Xorth  Mountain  Country,  make  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  his  bride  and  have  a  house  started, 
if  help  could  be  found. 

This  talk  continued  until  past  midnight,  after  which 
the  old  woman  retired  to  leave  the  young  lovers  alone 
together.  Derek  pretended  he  wanted  to  stay  out  in 
the  shed  with  the  horse,  but  in  reality  he  felt  himself 
superfluous,  lie  fore  they  parted  for  the  night  love 
tokens  were  exchanged.  Dushore  gave  her  the  only 
ring  he  wore,  a  beautifully  chased  circlet,  with  his  coat 
of  arms  carved  on  the  face;  also  an  elegant  miniature, 
set  in  a  gold  case,  painted  in  Dublin,  which  he  was 
bringing  as  a  gift  to  his  parents.  Mariele  gave  him 
the  only  thing  she  possessed  \vhich  in  anv  wav  approx- 
imated jewelry — a  poor  little  locket,  probably  low- 
grade  gold,  which  hung  from  her  pretty  neck  by  a 
band  of  red  tape.  Her  father  had  given  it  to  her  as 
his  youngest  child  or  "baby''  when  he  left  for  the  Rev- 
olution sixteen  vears  before,  never  to  return.  Mariele 
opened  it.  To  Dushore's  relief  it  was  empty.  Evi- 
dentlv  her  attachment  for  the  massacred  lover  was 
not  of  a  sentimental  nature.  She  found  an  old  pair  of 
shears  and  snipped  off  a  lock  of  her  raven  tresses,  the 
blackest  hair  Dushore  had  ever  seen,  and  crumpled  it 
within  the  case  and  snapped  it  shut.  Then  she  kissed 
it  and  handed  it  to  her  lover,  who  tied  it  around  his 
neck,  saying  that  he  prized  it  more  than  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Thev  rested  in  each  other's  arms 
in  lull  understanding1  and  love,  almost  until  dawn. 
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Alariele  stayed  in  her  apartment  behind  the  curtain 
of  bison  hides  onlv  about  an  hour  \vhen  it  was  time 
to  start  breakfast.  Dushore  walked  aliont  outside, 
waiting  for  the  dawn  to  break,  when  the  horses  would 
be  saddled  for  the  journey  to  the  North  liranch. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast  the  lovers  took  another 
brief  stroll  along  the  river.  They  were  loath  to  part. 
When  the  time  came  to  say  good-bye.  Mariele  em- 
braced and  kissed  him  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  Ori- 
ental maid.  Then  she  ran  indoors,  through  the  curtain 
of  bison  hides  and  threw  herself  on  the  couch  in  M 
whirlwind  of  grief. 

Dushore  rode  silently  and  sadly  up  the  trail  which 
followed  the  course  of  the  majestic  Susquehanna.  The 
balance  of  his  journev  was  uneventful.  Jle  traveled 
through  many  miles  of  dark  hemlock  forests,  fording 
many  streams  where  the  waters  had  become  torrems 
fr^in  the  melting  snows  on  the  high  mountains,  paus- 
ing for  rest  and  refreshments  at  many  backwoods 
inns  or  settlements.  At  length  the  journey  was  ended  ; 
around  a  bend  in  the  majestic  Xorth  Branch  he  behel  1 
the  neat,  prosperous-looking  settlement  of  Asylum, 
which  his  parents  had  helped  to  found.  ProbabK 
two  hundred  acres  of  bottom  land  was  cleared  of  all 
trees,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were  partly  deforested. 
but  along  the  tops  of  the  ridges  still  stood  the  giam. 
gaunt  original  pines.  They  loomed  black  and  forbid- 
ding against  the  livid  red  orb  of  the  setting  sun  as  :  ' 
the  head  of  his  caravan  he  rode  into  town. 
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lie  had  received  so  many  letters  describing  his  pa- 
rents' home  -that  he  knew  it  instantly.  They  hid 
modelled  it  to  he  a  rustic  Mount  Vernon;  it  was  con- 
structed <>f  round  pine  logs  with  the  hark  carefully 
preserved,  and  the  pillars  of  the  colonial  portico  were 
made  of  giant  monoliths  of  pine.  It  was  as  impressive 
a  looking  mansion  as  he  had  ever  seen;  the  best  taste 
had  been  transferred  to  the  wilderness  and  a  very  har- 
monious result  produced.  There  were  other  preten- 
tious houses  along  the  wide,  single  street,  but  none 
possessed  the  sylvan  dignitv  as  the  homestead  of  the 
Dushores. 

Several  Indian  servants  were  cutting  wood  on  L!i" 
lot  beside  the  house  as  the  young  man  rode  up.  They 
dropped  their  axes  to  view  the  cavalcade,  and  as  they 
did  so  Captain  Onshore,  the  voting  man's  father,  came 
out  of  the  side  door,  instantlv  recognizing  his  hand- 
some son.  He  hurried  to  the  roadside  to  greet  him, 
but  before  he  could  do  so  the  mother  and  three  of  the 
young  man's  sisters,  who  had  been  apprised  bv  the 
Indian-  of  his  arrival,  rushed  out  and  across  the  bare- 
lawn  and  almost  dragged  him  out  of  the  saddle.  it 
was  a  beautiful  and  touching  scene.  With  (Gallic  im- 
pulsiveness and  affection,  the  familv,  with  arms  twined 
about  him.  escorted  him  up  the  front  steps  and  into 
the  spacious  mansion. 

The  supper  was  soon  served,  and  then  (hiring  the 
rest  of  the  evening  there  was  a  most  delightful  familv 
reunion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening.  Madame 
l)u-hore  drew  her  son  aside  and  asked  him  about  the 
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vounir  noblewoman  in  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Fermovle's 

CT 

daughter,  about  whom  he  wrote  so  many  enthusiastic 
letters,  and  asked  to  see  her  miniature,  which  the 
vouth  had  written  that  he  was  bringing  with  him. 
Young  Onshore  threw  his  arms  about  his  mother's 
neck  and  said,  calmly:  "I  broke  it  in  two  and  threw  it 
into  the  Susquehanna  River." 

"liroke  it  in  two!  Threw  it  away!  1  cannot  under- 
stand." echoed  the  mother,  in  amazement.  "\\  hy.  I 
thought  that  you  had  been  accepted  and  would  marry 
her." 

"1  was  accepted  and  probably  would  have  married 
her,  but  that  1  found  a  more  complete  and  compelling 
love  while  on  my  journey  at  liarber's  half-way  house.'' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  his  mother  of  his  roman- 
tic attachment  for  Mariele — Mariele  Kratzer.  Mad- 
ame Dushore  listened  in  silence,  but  she  was  framing 
her  reply.  She  was  not  hot-headed  or  unreasonable, 
nor  was  she  proud  ;  she  was  merely  a  sensible,  de- 
voted, far-seeing  parent.  When  she  spoke,  she  re- 
ferred first  of  ail  to  the  fact  that  she  was  not  animated 
by  pride.  The  Dushore  family,  stripped  of  their 
wealth  and  estates  and  living  as  exiles  in  a  wilderness, 
could  never  be  proud,  but  there  were  reasons  whv  it 
would  be  folly  to  marry  a  person  like  Mariele. 

"She  is  no  doubt  as  unusuallv  beautiful  as  you  say, 
and  charming  and  amiable,  but  she  could  never  make 
you  lastingly  happy.  The  courts  of  Europe  are  open 
to  vou.  Life  in  this  backwoods  region  will  pall  on  vou. 
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Your  father  and  I  can  stand  it  because  our  lives  are 
over,  but  your  sisters  and  yourself  must  return  to  the 
continent  which  gave  you  birth.  If  you  could  content 
yourself  to  live  here  always,  a  wife  like  Mariele  would 
be  best,  but  if  vou  ever  aspire  to  be  more  than  a  wood- 
chopper,  then  she  would  fail  as  your  wife.  If  you 
aspire  no  higher,  then  your  birth  and  education  are  in 
vain." 

The  young  man  listened  respectfully,  but  when  they 
parted  for  the  night  he  was  unshaken  that  he  would 
fulfill  his  vow  to  Mariele.  That  night  the  mother 
broke  the  strange  new-  to  Captain  Dushore,  wh<>,  like 
hi-  wife,  took  it  philosophically. 

"I i  is  only  a  lad's  impetuosity.  If  we  oppose  him 
too  violently  it  will  make  him  the  more  determined, 
but  we  must  show  him  his  error  clearly.'' 

The  next  morning  being  cold  and  clear,  the  Captain 
invited  his  son  to  come  out  and  see  the  fields  which  lie 
was  clearing,  some  of  which,  among  giant  blackened 
pine  -tumps  showed  the  "winter"  wheat  green  as  a 
-ward  at  the  old  estate  near  Toulon.  Y\  bile  tliev  were 
absent.  Madame  Dushore  explained  Jean'-  infatuation 
to  her  daughters;  thev  were  more  excited  at  first  than 
the  parents  had  been,  but  as  they  were  sensible  girls 
the\  soon  became  calm  and  discussed  a  concerted  plan 
of  action.  That  afternoon  they  would  all  ask  him  to 
abandon  his  intention  of  marrying  for  a  year;  if  at  the 
end  ill"  that  time  he  found  himself  suited  to  the  life  of 
a  fruniiersman.  he  could  gi .  and  claim  Mariele  as  his 
bride- ;  if.  on  the  contrarv.  the  refinements  of  Kurope 
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still  held  charms,  he  would  realize  that  if  he  married 
he  must  choose  a  wife  from  his  own  circle. 

lean  came  in  to  dinner  in  an  enthusiastic  frame  ot 
mind.  Me  liked  the  rugged  work  of  clearing  new 
ground,  taming  the  wilderness  and  overcoming  obsta- 
cles. After  the  meal  was  finished  and  the  Xegro  serv- 
ing maid  had  brought  in  the  coffee.  Madame  Dushorc 
tactfullv  directed  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the 
voting  man's  new-born  romance.  All  spoke  quietlv. 
but  in  no  uncertain  tones  advised  him  to  put  the  idea 
of  such  an  alliance  out  of  his  head.  It  meant  the  ruin 
of  all  his  hopes,  lie  had  been  brought  into  the  world 
to  shine  in  the  big  world,  not  to  be  buried  on  the  fmn- 
tier.  The  combined  familv  argument  was  to  the  ettect 
that  he  should  wait  a  vear  and  then  if  his  heart  was 
unchanged  should  go  to  llarber's  and  claim  his  bride. 
Thev  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  her  happv 
and  one  of  them. 

lean  expostulated  that  he  had  given  his  word  to  re- 
turn for  Mariele  in  a  month's  time;  that  she  was 
making  preparations  for  her  mother's  future  comiort  : 
he  could  not  as  a  gentleman  disappoint,  let  alone  the 
pangs  of  love  which  ever  drew  him  back  to  his  beloved. 
After  a  sitting,  which  lasted  until  tea  time,  the  young' 
man  agreed  that  if  at  the  end  of  a  month  his  lamily 
still  felt  as  the}'  did.  he  would  wait  the  year.  lie 
would  rather  marry  his  choice  with  the  full  consent  of 
his  family,  for  Mariele's  sake.  Hut  after  that  eventful 
conference  the  jov  went  out  of  his  heart.  lie  could 
ut  it  think  of  his  belnved  with  the  same  unbounded  ex- 
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huberance  and  hope.  All  was  tinged  with  the  dark 
picture  of  family  opposition,  lie  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  write  to  his  Mariele.  but  as  the  time  drew  near 
for  him  to  depart  to  fulfill  his  promise,  his  heart  sank  ; 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

A  few  days  before  the  month  expired,  when  he 
realized  that  he  could  not  wed  his  backwoods  sweet- 
heart, except  at  the  cost  of  giving  up  all  his  hopes  of 
figuring  in  the  world's  events  and  losing  the  close  com- 
panionship of  his  family,  he  informed  his  parents  that 
on  the  day  set  for  his  return  to  I  Barber's  he  would  in- 
stead depart  for  Ireland.  To  prove  that  he  planned 
no  secret  rendezvous  with  Mariele,  although  his  familv 
would  never  have  suspected  such  a  thing,  he  would  go 
to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  It  would  be  a  journey  tilled  with  many 
heart  pangs,  to  be  thwarted  in  the  one  spontaneous  act 
of  his  well-ordered  life  was  depressing  to  his  youthful 
spirit,  yet  he  would  escape  by  it  from  his  perplexities. 
It  was  the  First  crisis  to  confront  his  unformed  charac- 
ter, and  he  was  unprepared  to  cope  with  it.  The 
familv  disliked  parting  with  him  so  soon,  but  his  fu- 
ture would  be  comfortable  it  he  married  the  Earl  of 
I'Yrmovle's  daughter.  They  would  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  company  on  that  account.  When  the  morn- 
ing for  his  departure  arrived,  lean  startled  the  family 
bv  informing  them  that  he  would  remain  at  Asylum, 
lie  had  broken  the  Irish  noblewoman's  picture  and 
thrown  it  in  the  river;  that  chapter  was  closed.  Ik- 
would  wait  a  year,  as  his  parents  suggested,  and  if  at 
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tin-  end  of  that  period  he  found  himself  contented  with 
the  frontier  life  he  would  go  alter  Mariele  and  take 
her  to  the  Mississippi  country,  where  they  would  have 
boundless  scope  to  create  a  new  branch  of  the  proud 
Dushore  family.  If  he  found  that  he  was  unsuited  to 
backwoods  life,  his  father  had  many  friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, men  of  influence  like  Duche,  Benezet.  l)u 
Ponceau  and  Stephen  Girard.  who  would  start  him  out 
in  some  honorable  career. 

Me  should  have  written  Mariele  and  set  her  mind 
at  rest.  When  he  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time 
the  poor  girl  with  much  laborious  care  penned  a  letter 
asking  him  whv  he  had  not  come,  praving  that  no 
harm  had  come  to  him  and  voicing  her  undying  love. 
Jean  was  touched  when  he  received  it.  lie  showed  it 
to  his  parents  to  illustrate  the  girl's  real  sentiments 
for  him  and  to  prove  that  she  was  not  uneducated. 
The  familv  decided  that  the  letter  should  remain  un- 
answered, while  Jean  was  on  probation  with  his  soul. 
It  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  letters,  each 
one  more  heartrending  than  its  predecessor;  sincerity 
was  apparent  in  every  one  of  the  studied  lines.  Each 
one  was  harder  to  lay  away  unanswered.  The  last 
one,  which  he  received  in  September,  eleven  month-- 
after the  eventful  night  at  the  half-way  house,  begged 
him  not  to  keep  her  longer  in  suspense  ;  that  the  uncer- 
tainty was  killing  her;  that  if  he  had  ceased  to  care 
for  her,  and  was  not  corning  to  her,  he  should  tell  her 
and  let  her  adjust  her  life  to  her  loss.  But  Jean  Paul 
Louis  Dushore  could  not  bring  himself  to  write,  for 
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up  to  the  very  last  minute  he  was  not  sure  what  he 
wanted. 

An  outside  event  decided  the  romance  of  his  life. 
One  evening  a  special  messnger,  travel-stained  and 
weary,  arrived  from  Philadelphia.  lie  brought  a 
sealed  packet,  sent  through  the  office  of  Stephen  Cii- 
rard.  addressed  to  Captain  Onshore.  It  was  a  request 
from  the  Republican  Government  of  France  to  return 
at  once  to  resume  his  rank  in  the  Xavy.  Order  had 
been  restored  out  of  chaos,  his  merits  were  remem- 
bered and  recognized  as  soon  as  common  sense  suc- 
ceeded anarch}'.  The  packet  also  contained  an  invita- 
tion to  lean  Paul  Louis  Onshore  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion under  his  father.  An  amnesty  had  been  declared. 
The  entire  family  could  return  to  their  beloved 
France. 

It  svas  a  night  of  rejoicing  and  thankfulness  at  the 
big  rustic  mansion  nil  the  Xorth  liranch.  All  were  of 
one  mind--thev  would  return  on  the  first  ship  availa- 
ble. Mariele  and  her  anguish  were  completely  forgot- 
ten in  the  excitement.  The  messenger  was  posted 
back  with  a  letter  nf  acceptance,  while  all  the-  members 
of  the  familv  worked  night  and  day  to  pack  their  more 
precious  belonging?  for  the  long  I'ournev. 

\\  ithin  a  week  of  the  arrival  of  the  special  messen- 
ger, the  Oushure  family  were  en  route  to  Philadelphia. 
traveling  bv  way  of  the  pack  road  through  the  Dismal 
Swamj)  and  the  Lehigh  Yallev.  Apparentlv  they 
reached  !•' ranee  in  safety,  for  historv  record-  that  an 
Vdmiral  Du-hore  and  hi-  son,  Captain  I.  P.  L.  On- 
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shore,    were   among   the   heroes    of    Xapoleon    Bona- 
parte's Hattle  of  the  Nile. 

As  for  Mariele — poor,  faithful  Mariele  Kratzer— 
she  waited  patiently  day  hy  day.  month  by  month,  if 
not  for  the  return  of  her  lover,  at  least  some  word 
from  him.  After  the  second  month  she  lapsed  into 
tearfulness  ;  it  was  the  only  \vay  that  her  simple,  child- 
like nature  could  express  its  deep  hurt.  Her  nerves 
were  unstrung',  the  whole  affair  seemed  terrible ;  it 
was  so  inexplicable.  She  had  not  sought  the  young 
man's  love,  she  reasoned — and  he  said  that  it  was  recip- 
rocated— then  the  dreadful  silence.  She  had  no  one  to 
sympathize  with  her  in  her  misery.  Her  sister,  as 
blonde  as  Mariele  was  dark,  a  perfect  Dresden  china 
shepherdess  in  appearance,  was  piqued  at  giving  up  her 
home  to  come  to  the  half-way  house;  when  she  found 
that  it  was  for  what  she  termed  "a  fool's  errand."  she 
frequently  taunted  her  tearful  sister,  as  did  her  hus- 
band, big.  burl\-  Adam  Lebo.  The  old  mother  was  dis- 
turbed by  such  a  house  full  and  Ma-riele's  tears  irri- 
tated her  beyond  reason.  She  was  harsh  and  unkind 
to  the  sorrowing  girl,  and  encouraged  her  married 
daughter  and  son-in-law  to  act  likewise. 

Mariele  tried  hard  to  restrain  her  tears;  she  knew 
they  did  no  good,  but  they  came  from  her  spirit,  and  it 
would  accept  no  physical  control.  She  became  thinner 
than  before,  her  alabaster  complexion  grew  sallow,  her 
eyes  were  habitually  red  from  crying,  her  nose  and 
lips  were  always  swollen.  She  could  do  no  work,  a? 
she  ate  nothing,  and  seldom  slept.  Her  sorrow  and 
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humiliation,  together  with  her  mother's  severitv.  often 
prompted  her  to  wish  to  jump  into  the  river.  LSut 
alwavs  in  the  darkest  hour  she  would  conceive  that 
Dushore  would  return;  it  saved  her  life — for  suffer- 
ing. 

One  night  early  in  October — it  was  cold  and  blus- 
tery— just  about  a  year  from  the  fateful  meeting  with 
the  elusive  Dushore,  Mariele  was  sitting  alone  in  a 
corner  behind  the  inglenook.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock.  The  room  was  in  darkness,  save  for  the  rosy 
glow  of  the  few  embers  on  the  hearth.  She  had  locked 
and  bolted  herself  in.  for  her  family  had  gone  to  a 
neighbor's,  three  miles  up  the  river,  to  an  apple-butter 
boiling,  taking  the  watch  dogs  with  them.  There  had 
been  an  unpleasant  scene  before  they  started,  as  they 
had  tried  to  force  her  to  go  with  them ;  it  would  do  her 
good  to  see  people,  they  averred.  They  had  dragged 
her  as  far  as  the  door,  but  she  had  fought  and  pulled 
her  sister's  hair  and  slapped  her  brother-in-law's  face, 
until  at  length  they  went  oil  growling  and  let  her  stay. 

Mariele's  grief  had  been  copious  after  they  had 
gone.  She  flung  her  long,  slim  figure  on  the  deal  floor 
in  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  calling  for  Dushore.  whom 
she  referred  to  as  her  "pretty  lover,"  to  come  to  her 
and  help  her  in  her  loneliness.  I>ut  the  only  answer 
•was  the  melancholy  refrain  of  the  Hallowe'en  wind 
among  the  old  elms  and  water  oaks  along  the  river 
'bank — where  Dushore  and  she  had  walked  and  plight- 
ed their  troth.  As  she  sat  on  a  little  rush-bottomed 
stool,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  crving  as  if  her 
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heart  would  hreak.  there  came  a  sudden  violent  pound- 
ing on  the  door. 

"(  )h.  Ciod,  it  is  my  pretty  lover."  she  exclaimed  as 
she  jumped  to  her  feet  and  fairly  flew  to  the  door. 
•She  was  so  nervous  that  it  took  her  trembling  fingers 
.fully  five  minutes  to  unchain  the  heavy  latch.  She 
pushed  open  the  dour.  There  was  moonlight,  and  the 
sky  was  rilled  with  dark,  gray,  low-lying,  fast-flying 
•clouds,  traveling  eastward.  A  man  was  standing  in 
the  doorway  with  outstretched  hands,  but  he  was  very 
different-looking  from  the  debonair  form  of  Jean 
Paul  Louis  Onshore.  He  was  short,  broad-shouldered 
and  thick-set ;  his  big  face  was  covered  with  a  stubby 
-beard,  a  round  knitted  cap  was  pulled  down  on  his 
head,  he  wore  a  great  wolfskin  jacket  and  beaded 
buckskin  trousers. 

As  she  looked  at  him  motionless  as  if  in  a  daze,  he 
addressed  her,  saying:  "Mariele,  don't  you  know  me. 
your  own  Jacob  Benneville?" 

That  was  too  much  for  the  girl's  overwrought 
nerves.  She  fell  in  a  faint  in  the  doorwav.  Benne- 
ville picked  her  up.  tenderly  covering  her  swollen  eye- 
lids with  kisses;  she  seemed  so  beautiful  in  her  help- 
lessness. He  laid  her  on  the  couch  by  the  fireplace, 
the  one  on  which  Dushore  had  tried  to  rest  after  meet- 
ing her.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  a  beautiful  ring  on 
one  of  her  long  white  lingers.  There  she  lav  until  the 
sturdy  borderer  lit  the  rushlight  and  found  :-ome 
•water  to  throw  in  her  face. 
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When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  saw  llenne- 
ville  kneeling  beside  her.  the  curious  knitted  cap  still 
drawn  over  his  head. 

"1  thought  you  were  dead  in  Ohio/'  she  lisped. 
"Was  it  all  a  dream  ?" 

"1  was  scalped  and  left  for  dead,  and  even  buried, 
but  ]  got  out  and  crawled  five  miles,  only  to  be  cap- 
tured bv  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  Indians.  I 
was  adopted  by  a  squaw  who  lost  a  son  in  the  battle; 
she  was  very  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  a  nice  farm  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  1  am  going  to  do  finely.  I 
want  you  to  go  there  with  me.'' 

Mariele's  mind  was  working  with  preternatural 
clearness.  The  flesh-and-blood  lover  before  her  was 
more  tangible  than  the  errant  Dushore. 

"I  will  go  with  you  if  vou  take  me  tonight/' 

"1  would  gladly,''  replied  Ilenneville.  kissing  her 
white  hands  ;  "onlv  where  is  your  mother  ;  we  must 
say  good-bye  to  her  and  get  her  blessing." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  her  before  I  go.  She  has  been 
very  unkind  to  me.  1  want  to  leave  here  now  or 
never." 

As  she  spoke  she-  drew  herself  up  beside  him.  look- 
ing into  his  great,  dark  eves. 

"Mv  canoe  is  moored  at  the  eddv  ;  I  will  do  as  you 
say,  for  1  have  come  back  to  make  von  happv." 

Mariele  ran  like  a  deer  through  the  curtain  of  bison 
hides  that  divided  her  sleeping  apartment  from  the 
rest  of  the  room,  returning  in  an  in.-tant  wearing  a 
'coon-kin  cap,  which  was  very  becoming  to  her  dark 
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beauty,  a  buffalo  great  coat,  and  'coonskin  bootlets  :  a 
few  other  articles  were  carried  in  a  small  bundle  in 
her  hand.  She  had  slipped  Dushorc's  ring  from  her 
finger  and  held  it  in  the  same  hand  as  the  bundle.  She 
was  hoping  that  Benneville  had  not  seen  it.  It  was 
only  a  few  steps  to  the  eddy  where  the  canoe  was 
moored.  Benneville,  with  Mariele  resting  comfortably 
on  the  wolfskin  in  the  stern,  was  soon  paddling  rapidly 
up  stream. 

They  swept  by  the  farmhouse  where  the  applebutter 
boiling  was  going  on ;  they  could  see  the  dark  figures 
moving  about  in  the  ruddy  light  of  the  big  bonfire  ; 
the  dogs  barked  and  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  the 
canoe  at  the  time  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  shore.  The  moon  was  obscured,  and  it 
passed  unseen.  As  they  passed  on,  Alariele  put  her 
hand  into  the  water  as  if  to  let  it  trail  with  the 
current.  As  she  did  so,  she  deftly  dropped  Dushore's 
ornate  ring  and  miniature  into  the  dark,  dismal  depths. 
Perhaps  the  currents  carried  them  so  that  they  min- 
gled with  the  fragments  of  the  likeness  of  the  Earl  of 
Fermoyle's  daughter,  discarded  at  about  the  same 
place  by  the  impressionable  Jean  Paul  Louis  just  a 
yeare  before.  Fragments  of  unfulfilled  hopes  and  un- 
secured promises,  they  must  have  found  an  affinity 
in  the  watery  recesses !  And  from  such  instability 
human  character  is  made. 

On  and  on  they  paddled,  until  at  length  the  light  of 
dawn,  coming  from  behind  Jack's  Mountain,  fell 
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across  their  bow.  Benneville  turned  and  asked  Mari- 
ele  if  she  wished  to  stop  for  refreshment. 

"Go  on,  please,  please,"  she  said;  "stop  only  when 
you  are  tired." 

In  the  morning  light  she  could  make  out  his  fea- 
tures clearly  and  study  them ;  he  had  not  changed 
much — the  dark  eyes,  the  broad  cheek  bones,  the 
prominent  aquiline  nose,  the  small  thin-lipped  mouth; 
the  heavy  jaw  was  now  accentuated  by  the  beard,  that 
was  the  only  difference.  Even  if  it  lacked  the  elegant 
fineness  of  Dushore's  face,  his  was  a  stronger  counte- 
nance, a  firmer  rock  to  tie  to.  a  bigger  world  to  plan 
on  than  the  effete  limits  of  Jean  Paul  Louis'  orbit. 

In  the  gilded  light  of  the  morning  sparkling  on  the 
rippling  waters  of  the  \Yest  Branch.  Mariele  felt  a 
new  life  beginning,  a  new  hope  kindling,  a  great  vista 
of  freedom  and  happiness  lay  before  her  in  the  golden 
west. 


VI.      ENDERMAY. 


THE  manor  of  Endermay  was  situated  mostly  in 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  Loyalsock  and  it- 
tributary  stream.  Little  Rear  Creek.  Surveyed 
for  one  of  William  Perm's  staunchest  adherents,  it 
embraced  some  rich  rolling  country  backed  by  high 
hills  heavily  timbered.  Almost  encircled  by  streams. 
and  honeycombed  by  innumerable  springs,  it  promised 
to  support  a  good  sized  and  prosperous  population. 
Why  it  remained  but  a  few  partly  cleared  fields  sur- 
rounding the  stone  manor  'house,  a  veritable  wilder- 
ness until  the  final  years  of  lumbering  on  the  Loyal- 
sock  can  best  be  explained  by  the  legend  which  the 
old  people  used  to  whisper  about,  a  tale  like  is  found 
in  the  pages  of  fiction,  yet  in  this  case  vouched  for  as 
absolutely  true. 

At  a  time  when  the  settlers  built  their  cabins  in 
valleys  and  hollows  in  order  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
fury  of  icy  winds  the  master  of  Endermay  caused  his 
solid,  fort-like  mansion  to  be  built  on  the  highest 
and  boldest  hill  for  miles  around,  height  which  only 
gave  vassalage  to  the  monarch  of  hills,  the  North 
Mountain.  This  giant  promonotory.  a  veritable  flying 
buttress  thrown  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  End- 
less or  Impassable  Mountains  (so  styled  on  the  old 
maps)  so  completely  dominates  the  land-cape  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell,  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  in 
which  direction  from  Endermay  it  really  i<. 
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In  form  the  Xortli  Mountain,  no  matter  where 
seen  from,  whether  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bald 
F.agle  Kan  ye  at  Muncy.  pale  hltie  in  the  distant  ether, 
or  in  tlie  middle  distance  rising  in  all  the  majesty  of 
its  man\-  colors  from  the  top  of  Tommy  Taylor's 
Jlill.  or  face  to  face  with  its  grim  wall  at  Jamison 
Citv.  it  i--  impressive  not  onlv  for  its  mammoth  pro- 
portion-. Inn  for  it-  individuality.  Xo  other  moun- 
tain in  tlie  world,  i-  anyway  like  it.  It  is  vast,  but 
there  i.-  beauty  in  its  vastness  :  Leconte's  theory  of  the 
divine  architecture  of  mountain-  is  illustrated  bv  it. 
it  is  the  type  of  majc-tv  in  Xature,  Nature's  cathedral. 


the  form  of   Xatre  I  )anie.  living  buttresses  and  all. 

At  dusk  in  Autumn  evenings  the  pearlv  -k\r  seen 
through  opening-  in  the  branclu1-  of  the  tall  pines  is 
the  counterpart  of  those  soft,  rich  light  effects  so 
characteristic  of  mediaeval  stained  glass.  The  stic- 
ce--  oi  the  early  workers  in  glass  and  stone  was  that 
they  patterned  then'  productions  close  to  .Nature's 
perfect  harmony  of  line  and,  color.  Thev  translated 
the  language  of  heaven  into  the  tones  of  mother 
earth.  It  has  been  truly  -aid  that  it  is  not  the  huge- 
ness  of  a  mountain  ihat  impresses  us.  it  i-  the  thought 
that  lie'-  within  it.  For  that  reason  a  modern  Phila- 
delphia "skyscraper"  impresses  us  less  than  a  -imple 
country  church  built  in  the  davs  of  faith  hftv  years 
ago.  The  Xortli  Mountain,  so  steeped  in  divinity,  is 
a  picture  that  impre--e-  itself  in  every  heart,  it  is  the 
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one  mountain  that  rises  the  same  in  even"  one's  mem- 
orv.  that  makes  the  same  appeal. 

Xo  one  who  has  ever  gazed  upon  its  splendid  out- 
lines can  forget  it  or  confuse  it  with  any  other  moun- 
tain. As  the  other  mountains  may  he  tabernacles  in 
the  worship  of  the  Thought  that  Pervades,  the  Uni- 
verse— God  in  Everything — the  North  Mountain  is 
the  cathedral,  where  from  the  tiniest  aspen  to  the 
tallest  pine,  from  the  smallest  wren  to  the  soaring 
golden  eagle,  symphonies  are  continually  rendered  in 
God's  praise.  Oh.  wonderful  cathedral  mountain, 
how  calming  and  how  strengthening  is  thy  vastness 
and  stability,  thy  beauty  and  spirituality,  over  there 
against  the  skv  line!  Heaven  lies  just  beyond  your 
crest,  even  between  you  and  the  Endless  or  Impass- 
able Mountains  into  which  no  one  would  care  to 
penetrate  after  having  found  the  divine  answer  with 
you.  To  rest  on  your  slopes  looking  out  on  the  world 
is  to  have  conquered  life  and  found  its  secret  not 
so  deep  after  all. 

It  must  have  been  a  costly  and  tedious  operation  to 
construct  a  stone  mansion  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
thirtv  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  nearest  trans- 
portation route  (pack  horses  mostly  at  that),  to 
bring  artisans  and  supplies  that  distance,  and  to  keep 
the  workmen  satisfied  until  the  work  was  completed. 
Hut  there  were  great  fortunes  even  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  and  an  inexhaustible  pocket- 
book  makes  many  heavv  task-  become  lio-lit. 
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For  some  reason  unknown  to  his  friends  Bertram 
1'olycecn,  son  of  the  rich  West  India  merchant  of 
that  name,  desired  this  mansion  built  on  that  lonely 
hill,  and  there  was  none  to  stop  him  as  long  as  he 
had  means  to  pay  for  his  hobby. 

Life  in  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  has  been  since 
the  days  of  the  Penns  decidedly  feudal.  The  Penn 
manors  were  succeeded  bv  the  domains  of  the  iron- 
masters, and  today  the  heads  of  giant  industrial  cor- 
porations lead  the  lives  of  lords  of  the  manor. 

In  the  Xorth  Mountain  country  Colonel  Ricketts 
occupies  a  stone  mansion.  "Ganoga  House",  on  the 
highest  inhabited  point  in  the  state,  while  Clemuel  R. 
\\oodin.  organizer  of  one  of  the  most  successful  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  the  world,  spends  most  of  his 
leisure  time  at  his  palatial  stone  residence.  "The 
M eights."  on  the  very  top  of  the  Summer  Hill  which 
looks  down  on  the  smoking  .-tacks  of  Berwick,  with 
the  Xorth  I '.ranch  winding  beyond. 

Why  the  young  and  wealthy  Polyceen  desired  to 
sequester  himself  on  Little  I'.ear  Creek  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  tilled  with  panthers,  wolves  and  bears, 
none  but  himself  could  answer.  Perhaps  the  main 
reason  was  that  there  were  no  neighbors  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  to  gossip;  lie  could  hew  out  his  own  path 
unmolested. 

(  )n  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  "Kndermay"  the 
manor  was  named  for  the  home  of  some  relatives  of 
the  Penns  in  England,  lie  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  and  pretty  wife.  Evidently  the  novelty  of  the 
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frontier  was  pleasing  to  her  as  she  seemed  brimming 
over  with  happiness  and  enthusiasm.  But  those  who 
saw  her  when  she  stopped  for  the  night  at  Fort 
Augusta  on  her  return  journey  to  Philadelphia  noted 
in  her  an  equal  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  going  back 
to  the  centres  of  population.  Her  husband  accom- 
panied her  as  far  as  the  Fort,  riding  with  her  on 
horseback.  At  the  Fort  a  sailing  boat  was  in  wait- 
ing, which  as  the  river  was  high  after  the  fall  rains, 
carried  her  easily  to  Harris'  Ferry,  where  she  was  to 
be  met  by  her  coach  and  six  from  the  Quaker  City. 
As  she  never  returned  to  "Endermay"  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed she  cherished  no  love  for  the  mountain  home 
after  the  novelty  of  it  had  worn  away.  Or  there  may 
have  been  other  reasons. 

The  young  husband  made  journeys  to  see  her. 
They  were  tedious  and  consumed  much  time  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  clearing  land  and  im- 
proving property,  but  as  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  loved  duty  better  than  his  own  advancement,  the 
trips  meant  nothing  to  him.  Lonely  must  have  been 
his  days  spent  at  "Endermay"  when  she  was  gone, 
especially  after  night,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  a 
housefull  of  Indian  retainers  and  chattering  German 
redemptioner  servants. 

Polyceen  was  hardly  of  rough  enough  cast  to  be  a 
success  at  pioneering,  but  his  pride  was  aroused;  he 
would  stick  it  out  until  he  carved  a  handsome  and 
self-supporting  ''improvement"  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Apart  from  the  one  visit  of  his  wife  and  a  visit 
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or  l\vij  from  young  friends  from  Philadelphia  who 
managed  never  to  tarry  lung,  he  spent  most  of  'the 
two  vears  of  hi-  -ojourn  at  "Endermay"  without  com- 
panionship of  his  own  clas-.  Hut  wonders  were  ac- 
complished in  those  two  \'ears.  There  was  a  clearing 
of  a  hundred  acre-  cut  out  in  the  centre  of  the 
-ombre  and  endle.-s  forest  of  tall  white  pines,  crops 
were  being  harvested,  a  stone  manor  house  equal  to 
e'.ny  in  the  province  occupied  a  commanding  position 
MI  a  noble-  sweep  of  hill,  road-  were  built  which  con- 
nected the  upper  Loyal-ock  region  with  the  settle- 
ment- along  the  West  I'rancl1..  It  cost  thousands  of 
pound-  and  much  effort,  but  it  was  an  oa-i-  of  civili- 
zation and  helped  blaze  the  way  for  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  to  settlement  and 
agriculture. 

Then  came  a  mysterious  happening  which  caused 
1 'olyceen  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  leave  "Ender- 
mav."  never  to  return.  The  fields  grew  up  in  second 
growth,  nio-tlv  hardwoods,  the  manor  house  became 
the  abode  alternately  of  squatter-  and  hunter-,  the 
road-  degenerated  into  mere  trail.-,  half  hidden  by 
bru-h  or  windfalls,  but  the  taxe-  were  paid  regularly 
by  the  absent  o\\-ner  as  long  as  lie  lived.  His  \vidow 
maintained  the  ownership  for  several  years,  when  she 
-old  the  entire  manor  to  a  syndicate.. 

The  manor  house  for  a  short  time  was  the  abode 
of  the  syndicate'-  agent,  but  he  soon  built  a  -mall  log 
cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  the  creek.  Various 
tenants  occupied  the  big  house  until  eventually  the 
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original  one  hundred  acre  faun  cleared  by  I'olyceen 
and  the  manor  house  with  it.  was  sold  for  taxes  to  a 
young-  speculator  from  \Vilkes-Barre.  who  planned  a 
renaissance  of  the  glories  of  "Endermay."  Hut  he 
spent  only  one  nigh'i  under  the  roof  of  the  stately 
mansion  ;  the  next  morning  he  discharged  all  his  help, 
cancelling  the  plans  for  improvements  and  made  off 
"post  haste"  for  Wilkes-Barre.  lie  also  let  the  place 
go  at  treasurer's  sale,  and  it  knocked  about  under 
various  ownerships  until  every  tree  had  been  cut.  and 
until  one  owner,  a  farmer  from  the  Loyalsock  Val- 
ley, tore  away  the  stone  house  and  moved  the  mater- 
ials on  sleds  drawn  by  oxen  to  his  home  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  present  village  of  Loyalsockville.  Thus 
Endermay  and  its  glories  literally  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

As  to  the  cause  of  Bertram  Polyceen's  abandon- 
ment of  "Endermay,"  had  it  not  been  for  the  young 
purchaser  from  Wilkes-Barre,  nearly  a  century  later 
the  story  might  have  been  forever  engulfed  in  oblivion. 
\\  hat  he  learned  he  wrote  out  in  his  diarv  in  the 
form  of  a  story.  In  a  prefatory  note  he  stated 
that  he  had  not  drawn  on  his  imagination  in  any  par- 
ticular, that  he  had  supplemented  what  he  saw  with 
what  he  heard  later  from  an  old  woman.  Mrs.  Lavina 
Haberstick,  who  lived  on  little  Bear  Creek,  and  whose 
grandfather  had  worked  for  Bertram  Polyceen  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  abandonment  of  the  property. 

Old  "'Mother"  TTaberstick.  as  she  was  called,  was 
an  estimable  soul,  hard-working  and  self-respecting. 
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in  no  sense  given  to  romancing,  as  she  was  a  person 
of  very  few  words.  Her  version  of  the  story  con- 
vinced the  \Yilkes- Carre  owner  that  there  was  an  evil 
<hado\v  on  the  premises,  and  though  free  from  the 
baser  sorts  of  superstition,  he  decided  to  return  to 
more  cheerful  surroundings.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
educated  man  even  gives  ear  to  superstitious  talk;  at 
least  such  is  the  case  today,  but  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  things  were  different,  belief  was  a  vital  part 
of  life,  be  it  belief  in  the  beautiful  ideals  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  or  the  baser  ideals  of  spiritualism. 

The  story  of  the  endless  chain  of  misfortune  fol- 
lowing "Kndermay"  dated  from  its  projector  and  first 
owner,  llertiam  1'olvceen.  He  had  started  out  in  life 
by  committing  a  wrong;  everything  he  tried  failed 
after  promising  success.  His  misfortunes,  like  a 
snowball  going  down  hill,  gained  impetus  with  each 
fresh  blunder.  Of  his  boyhood  little  is  known,  but  he 
was  probablv  an  average  light-hearted,  care-free  lad, 
without  a  serious  thought  or  sorrow  in  the  world. 
His  fond  parents  desired  to  complete  his  education 
abroad,  so  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  to  the  estate  of  a 
maternal  uncle,  on  the  outskirts  of  Dublin,  to  com- 
plete his  preparation  for  Oxford. 

During  his  first  term  at  college  he  was  a  model  of 
good  deportment  and  scholastaic  excellence.  The  suc- 
ceeding terms  were  not  so  brilliant.  He  fell  in  with 
indifferent  company  in  the  town,  his  democratic  man- 
ners, si)  characteritically  American,  paved  the  way 
for  lax  associations.  1  fe  spent  his  summer  vacation 
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with  his  uncle  in  Ireland,  and  when  he  started  back 
for  the  fall  term  he  was  admonished  to  do  better. 

He  set  sail  from  Dublin  on  a  packet,  but  before  the 
boat  was  fairly  out  of  the  Liffy  his  eyes  fell  on  Sarah 
Tinnell,  a  young  girl  with  black  hair,  big  round  blue 
eyes  and  a  rosy  complexion,  bound  for  England  to 
embark  on  the  vicissitudes  of  a  stage  career.  The 
young  American  was  able  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  told  him  of  her  plans  for  the  future.  Poly- 
ceen  interposed  with  other  plans,  the  upshot  being 
that  he  did  not  go  to  Oxford,  and  the  girl  gave  up  her 
ideas  of  Thespian  successes ;  they  went  to  Paris 
where  they  were  married  by  an  excommunicated 
priest. 

All  went  well  until  the  money  was  gone,  and  the 
uncle  in  Dublin  appealed  to  in  vain.  The  young  man 
slipped  away  one  night  and  hastened  back  to  London, 
where  he  had  relatives.  Sarah  Tinnell  was  left 
stranded  in  Paris,  to  get  along  as  best  she  could  by 
selling  her  jewelry  and  other  finery. 

The  relatives,  including  the  uncle,  who  had  come 
on  from  Ireland,  held  a  conclave,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  fleeing  bridgroom  was  put  on  a  ship 
bound  for  the  Delaware.  Letters  were  sent  apprising 
his  parents  of  the  causes  of  his  sudden  return,  so 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  matters  and  beg  for  forgiveness. 

The  lesson  was  a  costly  one  and  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  youth.  Though  he  completed  his 
education  at  the  L'niversity  in  Philadelphia,  he  always 
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regretted  the  failure  of  his  Oxford  career  and  the 
tragedy  that  would  ])revent  his  ever  revisiting  Eng- 
land. It  sobered  him  greatly;  he  was  serious-minded 
for  hi-  year-,  henceforth  he  lacked  that  enthusiasm 
generally  such  an  inherent  part  of  youth.  Hut  he 
committed  no  other  wrong.  lie  was  a  model  of 
probitv  and  filial  devotion,  lie  sought  to  live  down 
tlie  folly  of  the  past.  When  live  and  twenty  he  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  voting'  woman  of  good  family 
from  Xew  Jer>ev,  and  married  her  the  following  year. 
It  was  a  vear  or  two  after  their  marriage  that  he 
purchased  the  manor  which  the  FVnns  had  christened 
"Kndermay.'  and  began  improving  it  on  such  a  lavish 
scale.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  acquire  large 
e-tate-  in  the  interior  of  the  Province— all  young  men 
desinius  of  founding  families  whose  names  would 
endure  from,  generation  to  generation  were  doing  so 
—the  spirit  of  feudalism  was  a  part  of  the  blood  in- 
herited from  their  ancestors.  But  Polvceen  differed 
from  mo-t  of  his  friend-  who  had  taken  up  estates  in 
thi-  respect.  While  they  combined  sport  and  pleasure 
with  pioneering,  Polvceen  made  it  a  seriou-  work:  he 
never  limited,  his  house  parties  were  dreary  affairs, 
he  often  spent  week-  alone  at  the  manor  house  in 
-ilent  introspection,  onlv  speaking  to  servants  and 
workmen  when  orders  had  to  be  given.  Evidently  he 
was  unhappy;  it  might  have  been  because  his  wife  pre- 
ferred life  in  Philadelphia,  or  his  conscience  trouble  1 
him  about  hi-  pa-t  unmanly  conduct,  or  a^  hi-  intellect 
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matured  and  he  realized  how  inexorable  i-  fate,  he 
feared  some  disagreeable  sequel  to  the  earlv  mis-step. 

At  this  time  probably  the  young  land  owner's  most 
intimate  friend  was  Morgan  Carson,  a  youth  of  good 
antecedents  whom  he  had  met  in  Ireland..  (  )n  rcnew- 
ig  the  old  acquaitance  at  a  social  gathering  in  Phila- 
delphia an  invitation  was  extended  to  Carson  to  visit 
at  "Kndermay."  The  surroundings  were  congenial  to 
Carson;  of  all  Polyceen's  friends  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  mild  manor  most.  This  first  visit  was  repeated 
several  times,  the  young  Irishman  having  plentv  of 
time  for  visiting,  a<  he  had  not  yet  decided  how  to 
invest  his  capital  in  the  Xew  World.  lie  thought 
seriously  of  buying  "Balgomie."  the  manor  adjoining 
''Endermay."  and  would  have  closed  on  it.  but  that 
some  relatives  on  the  Tuniata  kept  importuning  him 
to  settle  in  that  more  populated  region. 

Car-on,  unlike  the  master  of  "Endermay,"  was 
fond  of  hunting.  He  imported  from  Ireland,  at 
great  cost,  several  genuine  Irish  wolf  dogs  of  ancient 
lineage,  which  huge  animals  he  believed  could  run 
down  and  kill  the  hordes  of  wolves  which  howled 
nightly  about  the  edges  of  the  clearings  at  "Ender- 
may." Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  dogs  did  not 
prove  successful.  They  were  not  in  the  least  lacking 
in  courage;  in  fact,  their  superabundance  of  it  proved 
their  undoing.  They  had  a  habit  of  playing  with  the 
she-wolves,  almost  caressing  them,  and  followed  sev- 
eral of  them  one  evening  into  the  depth.-  of  the  forest. 
There  thev  encountered  a  number  of  dog-wolve- 
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which,  without  a  moment's  warning,  they  attacked 
liercely.  The  wolves  surrounded  the  gigantic  canines, 
-eized  them  from  all  quarters  with  their  cruel  jaws, 
and  when  Carson,  with  several  Indians,  reached  the 
.-cene,  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  collars  to  show 
that  the  mangled  remains  had  once  been  dogs. 

l>ut  Carson  sometimes  turned  the  tables  on  the 
wolves,  getting  good  shots  at  them  at  dusk  on  their 
regular  paths  or  "crossings."  and  had  a  collection  of 
hides  of  wolves  of  all  sizes  which  he  said  that  he 
intended  to  present  to  the  Natural  History  Museum 
of  Trinity  College  upon  his  next  visit  to  Dublin. 

The  young  Irishman  was  thoroughly  happy  at 
" Kndermay  ;"  he  loved  sport  and  outdoor  life,  he  had 
all  the  attributes  of  the  true  country  gentleman.  A 
bu-iness  career  woidd  have  been  unsuited  to  him. 
hence  his  delay  in  embarking  in  any  extensive  enter- 
prise. 

Often  llertram  I'olyceen  left  '"Endermay"  unex- 
pectedly, being  gone  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time.  Morgan  Carson,  if  visiting  there  at  such  times, 
generally  accompanied  his  friend  back  to  Philadel- 
phia, but  sometimes,  when  engrossed  in  sport,  he  re- 
mained at  tlie  manor  house.  On  one  such  occasion — • 
it  wa-  in  the  early  part  of  October— Polyceen  an- 
nounced that  lie  would  start  away  the  next  morning. 
C'arson  was  having  some  famous  shots  at  the  wolves 
and  his  friend  urged  him  'to  remain  and  continue  the 
tun.  lie  was  glad  to  do  so.  The  weather  being  cold. 
I'olyceen  requested  Carson  to  occupv  his  own  bedroom 
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in  his  absence  ;  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on 
a  couch  in  the  library  on  the  first  floor,  but  the  master's 
bedroom  directly  above  was  smaller  and  warmer. 

Polyceen  departed  on  his  favorite  horse,  as  mood}' 
and  enigmatical  as  ever.  His  light-hearted  friend 
waved  goodbye,  then  went  back  'to  the  gun  room  to 
work  among  his  beloved  rifles. 

Several  weeks  passed  during  which  no  word  wa> 
received  from  the  absent  land-owner.  Carson  had 
promised  to  remain  until  his  return,  and  was  so  bu>y 
hunting  wolves,  bears  and  wild  cats  that  the  time  flew 
by  with  rapidity. 

There  was  only  one  wing  of  the  mansion — the  west 
wing — completed  for  habitation.  On  the  ground  floor 
the  library  occupied  the  entire  western  end  of  the 
structure.  Above  it  were  the  rooms  of  the  master  and 
mistress  ;  the  windows  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
were  not  in;  the  Polyceens  generally  had  their  meals 
cooked  on  an  open  hearth,  Indian  fashion,  having  them 
served,  when  the  weather  was  bad.  in  their  apartment-. 
The  Indian  and  German  servants  slept  in  log  cabins 
at  the  rear  of  the  eastern  unfinished  end  of  the  house. 
There  were  no  watch  dogs,  the  wolves  and  panthers 
having  lured  them  into  the  forests  to  'tiie  last  one.  and 
destroyed  them. 

Though  not  far  from  an  Indian  trail  where  Mingoes 
on  the  warpath  were  constantly  passing.  Polyceen  lived 
on  such  terms  of  amity  with  the  redmen  that  an  attack 
would  appear  unthinkable. 
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(  >ne  illuming,  about  the  first  of  Xovember,  Carson 
did  not  appear  at  the  quarter-  of  the  old  Indian  wom- 
an who  usually  prepared  hi-  breakfa-t.  When  noon 
came  and  there  were  no  sign-  of  liim  several  of  the 
Indian-.  Xick  and  Peter  Johnson,  and  Little  Patterson 
went  to  the  man  -ion  to  investiate.  Thev  tonnd  Car- 


mu-l have  been  murdered  as  he  .-lept.  As  the  heavy 
walnut  door  was  locked  on  the  inside  and  had  to  be 
forced  in  bv  the  searchers,  the  slayer  must  have  en- 
tered through  the  window.  There  was  no  ladder  lung 
enough  on  the  premise-,  but  be-ide  the  window  had 
been  nailed  a  -prnce  pole  on  which  a  voting  wistaria 
vine  was  trained.  The  Indian-  noticed  that  the  pole 
had  -napped  off  in  the  middle;  evidently  the  intruder 
in  e-caping  had  broken  the  pole  by  putting  too  much 
weight  on  it. 

'I  lie  Indians,  instead  of  discus-ing  the  matter  with 
tin-  stolid  and  reliable  redemptioner  servant.-,  immedi- 
ately rushed  to  their  own  quarter?  and  notified  nine 
other-  of  their  face  employed  on  the  place;  then  they 
all  decamped,  leaving  the  Herman?  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened.  When  the  redcmptioners  had 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  Indians'  return  thcv  them- 
selves  went  to  the-  hou-c  and  found  Carson's  body.  If 
it  wa-  suicide,  they  could  find  no  weapon  in  the  room, 
mile--  the  Indians  had  -tolen  it.  ft  wa?  either  suicide. 
they  reasoned,  or  the  man  had  been  murdered  bv  the 
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Indians,  the  door  forced  in  and  the  mysterious  flight  nf 
the  redskins  gave  rise  to  such  suspicion. 

Jacob  Krause.  the  most  level-headed  of  the  redemp- 
tioners, at  once  saddled  a  horse  and  started  for  Fort 
Augusta  to  notify  the  Rangers.  When  he  rode  into 
the  stockade  of  Wallis's  Mills  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
Run,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  master's  stable-boys 
and  horses  in  the  sheds.  He  hurriedly  inquired  for 
I'olyceen,  and  was  escorted  to  hi.-  presence  in  the  bed 
ro  in  reserved  for  guests  of  quality. 

The  young  landowner  had  doited  hi-  coat  and  vest, 
but  his  boots  and  breeches  were  muddy  from  a  long 
ride,  lie  looked  pale,  haggard  and  ill  at  ease.  Krause 
quickly  recited  the  story  of  the  recent  tragedy  at  "En- 
dermav."  When  he  finished  I'olyceen  motioned  to  his 
Indian  body  servant  to  lock  the  door.  Then  he  a-ked 
the  amazed  redemptioner  if  he  had  told  anyone  of  the 
murder. 

"Xot  a  soul.  I  •-wear  on  my  soul.''  replied  the  fright- 
ened servant. 

Then  Polyceen  ordered  the  Indian  to  go  to  "Ender- 
may"  with  Krause  and  fetch  all  the  redemptioners 
clown  to  Wallis'  and  lock  the  house.  They  departed 
that  same  afternoon.  Polyceen  remaining  at  the  hotel. 
In  a  few  days  they  were  back  with  a  baker's  dozen  of 
redemptioners,  mounted  on  horse?  and  ponies.  Then 
the  cavalcade  started  down  the  river  road  to  Fort 
Augusta.  After  a  stay  there  of  several  days  they  re- 
sumed the  journey,  pressing  on  until  they  reached 
Harris'  Ferrv.  where  Polvceen  -old  nut  all  of  the  re- 
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demptioners  excep't  Krause,  whom  die  took  with  him 
by  way  of  the  Swatara  and  Heidelberg  to  Philadelphia. 

Krause,  realizing  his  inferior  position,  never  mur- 
mured, but  at  the  same  time  he  wondered  why  no 
notice  of  Carson's  death  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
or  why  the  authorities,  always  so  alert  to  hound  down 
the  perpetrators  of  "Indian  atrocities,"  took  no  cog- 
nizance of  it 

Within  a  month  Polyceen  and  his  wife,  taking 
Krause  with  them,  sailed  for  Europe.  They  landed 
at  Bordeaux,  thence  proceeded  to  Italy.  It  is  said  that 
they  were  living  in  Florence  as  late  as  18 10.  T'heir 
graves  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Protestant  cemetery. 
Krause  was  pensioned  and  allowed  to  return  to  his 
relatives  in  the  Palatinate. 

Thus  closes  ''Mother"  Ffaberstick's  narrative,  to 
which  the  sequel  is  given  by  the  strange  experiences 
of  the  young  man  from  \Yilkes  I  Jarre  who  made  such 
;>  futile  effort  to  res'tore  "Kndermav." 

This  owner,  after  purchasing  the  property  at  county 
treasurer's  sale — it  was  about  1858 — at  what  lie  con- 
^idered  a  most  wonderful  bargain,  resolved  to  spend  a 
night  in  the  finished  part  of  the  mansion.  There  wa's 
nothing  to  fear.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lived  ".Mother" 
llaberstick  and  her  four  sons;  the  latter  were  helping 
to  clean  up  the  property.  The  hills  on  every  side  were 
cleared  except  for  patches  of  woodland  in  the  ravines  ; 
a  bounteous  crop  of  buckwheat  had  just  been  har- 
vested, Indians  were  rarities,  the  wolves  and  panthers 
were  long  since  driven  back  to  the  mos't  remote  fast- 
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nesses  of  the  Endless  Mountains;  the  flights  of  wild 
pigeons  in  the  spring  and  fall  in  such  immense  num- 
bers as  to  darken  the  sun,  alone  remained  to  recall  wil- 
derness days. 

It  was  in  October,  and  the  marshy  spots  covered 
with  the  ghost-like  flowers  of  the  white  snake  root, 
and  the  tall  hickory  trees  almost  bare  of  foliage  wav- 
ing their  gaunt  boughs  in  the  wind  gave  the  young 
man  an  eerie  feeling  as  he  clambered  up  the  hill  to 
retire  for  the  night.  It  was  not  very  cold,  so  he  did 
not  light  a  tire  in  the  great  fireplace  in  the  former 
library  of  the  mansion  that  he  had  selected  to  sleep  in. 
In  fact,  he  left  the  window  wride  open. 

The  whale  oil  lamp  cast  its  uncertain  glow  on  the 
tall  bookcases  which  lined  the  high-ceilinged  room, 
forming  all  manner  of  weird,  ever-moving  shadows. 
\\'hat  a  scholar  or  bookworm  the  builder  of  the  house 
must  have  been,  thought  the  new  owner ;  the  person- 
ality of  his  earliest  predecessor  at  "Enclermay"  seemed 
to  fascinate  him  as  he  languidly  prepared  for  his  cot. 

After  he  was  in  bed  the  wind  took  on  a  much  greater 
velocity,  there  were  distant  peals  of  thunder,  very 
unseasonable  weather  for  the  Hallowe'en  month.  But 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  can,  if  they  will  it.  be  in  this 
world  all  of  October,  so  anything  might  happen  in  its 
duration.  The  young  man  fell  asleep  quickly,  but 
awoke  several  times.  Once,  just  before  midnight,  he 
heard  a  sound  as  if  someone  was  climbing  up  the  side 
of  the  house  by  his  window  ;  he  concluded  that  it  was 
the  storm  wind  swaying  the  old  wistaria  which  covered 
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the  hoti.-e.  Then  came  a  lieavy  peal  of  thunder,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ila.-h  of  lightning  that  made  the  big  room 
as  bright  as  mid-day,  lie  distinctly  heard  footsteps 
in  tlie  room  above,  light  footfalls,  but  surely  human 
footstep-^. 

I  le  got  up  and  -a;  on  the  -ide  of  the  bed  putting  on 
lri>  socks;  evidently  he  expected  troul)le.  Then  a  pis- 
tol -hot  in  tlie  upstairs  room  rang  out  on  the  night,  air. 
It  \vas  followed  by  a  terrilic  peal  of  thunder,  the  two 
-ound-  almost  merging  together.  The  voting  man, 

i)  ha  ';  hunted  big  game.  kne\v  no  -uch  thing  as 
fear;  lie  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  deer.  Ju>t  as  the 
lightning  threw  u-  -ilvcry  glare  into  the  room  above 
he  wa-  -tending  by  the  open  dour.  liv  tlie  window  he 
saw  an  old  fashionecl  fotir  poster  bed;  it  had  not  been 
'here  when  he  was  in  the  room  about  four  o'clock  that 
-anie  afternoon.  On  it  lav  a  voting  man.  his  face 
writhing  in  the  death  agonv.  a  powder-marked  and 
blondv  bullet  wound  on  hi-  forehead  between  the  e\'es. 
Climbing  i  ait  or  the  window  wa-  the  lithe  hgure  of  a 
black  haired  \ '  >ung  woman.  She  looked  back  as  she 
vaulted  over  the  wide  sill,  their  eye-  met  :  he  could 
never  forget  the  !<>ok  of  hate  they  bore.  Then  all  was 
darkness  and  stillne-s.  until  he  heard  a  thud  like  some- 
fine  falling. 

lie  rudied  to  the  window,  he  heard  -obs  and  moan- 
as  if  the  woman  in  climbing  flown  the  old  wistaria 
\  inc  bad  broken  it  flown  with  her  weight  and  lay  in- 
jured among  the  tangle  of  runners  and  roots.  Then 
came  another  horrid  thunder  clap,  followed  by  the 
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lightning-  illumination;  a  different  scene  now  met  his 
gaze. 

The  black  haired  young  woman,  carrying  the  still 
smoking  horse  pistol,  was  running  across  the  open 
held  which  surrounded  the  house.  Suddenly  several 
horsemen  hove  in  sight  from  the  heavy  woods  below 
the  hill.  As  their  leader,  a  young  man.  from  his  attire 
evidently  a  gentleman,  neared  the  girl,  she  dropped 
the  pistol  and  uttered  a  piercing  scream.  Then  all  was 
darkness  again.  There  was  no  more  thunder  or  light- 
ning. 

The  new  O'wner  of  "Kndermay"  found  himself  in 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  being  alone  in  the  dark- 
ess  with  the  ghastly  apparition  on  the  bed.  His  lamp 
had  blown  out  as  he  entered  the  room  ;  he  could  not: 
strike  a  light,  so  shuddering  inwardly,  he  groped  his 
way  out  of  the  apartment,  and  downstairs  to  his  cot 
in  the  library.  There  he  got  into  bed  and  remained 
in  it  until  dawn. 

At  the  nrst  streaks  of  light  he  dressed  and  revisited 
the  room  upstairs.  There  was  no  bed.  I  le  looked 
out  of  the  window;  the  old  wistaria,  aside  from  being 
tempest  racked,  clung  to  the  side  of  the  house.  All 
was  calm  on  the  broad  field  that  >tretched  from  the 
mansion  to  the  wooded  brow  of  the  hill,  below  which 
''Mother"  Haberstick  lived  in  her  modest  cabin.  The 
sky  was  filled  with  fast  flying  grey  cloud-;  more  storm 
was  presaged. 

The  voting-  man  quickly  left  the  house,  locking  the 
httsfe  door  with  the  giant  kev.  and  hastened  to  the 
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liaberstick  cabin,  along  the  same  road  up  which  the 
spectre  horsemen  had  been  riding  at  midnight.  The 
old  lad}'  was  alone,  seated  by  her  crane,  when  he 
entered. 

"You  look  very  pale,  sir,"  she  said,  before  wishing 
him  good  morning. 

The  voting  man  was  doubtless  a  trirle  unnerved 
from  the  horrors  of  the  night,  for  he  proceeded  to  tell 
her  everything.  The  old  woman  listened  attentively. 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  "it  may  have  been  a  dream 
as  a  result  of  the  -tory  I  told  you  last  evening,  and 
from  your  retiring  too  soon  after  eating  a  hearty 
-upper,  but  I  think  differently.  I  believe  that  you 
have  seen  something  which  explains  all  the  mvstery 
and  suspicion  of  licrtram  I'olyceen's  abandoning  "Kn- 
(iermay"  so  suddenly  after  Morgan  Carson's  death. 
The  talk  among  the  backwoods  people  was  that  Carson 
knew  something  ab"iit  his  friend  and  that  1'olvceen 
caused  him  \»  be  murdered,  but  f  never  had  any  faith 
iu  surli  slander.  Morgan  Carson,  t  rom  what  vou  saw, 
was  killed  bv  I'olvceen's  first  wife,  who  mistook  him 
lying  in  bed  in  the  darkness  for  her  husband.  Poly- 
reeii  alwav-  slept  in  that  upstairs  room;  when  he  went 
away  that  time.  Carbon  occupied  it.  Kviden'tly  the 
woman  came  up  here  and.  seeing  the  light  in  the  win- 
dow, imagined  that  her  runawav  husband  was  in  the 
room.  She  climbed  up  the  vine  pole  and  into  the 
window,  crept  over  to  the  bed.  and  m  the  darkness 
and  excitement  -hot  [he  sloping  man  without  being 
able  to  make  oul  his  feature-.  Then  she  climbed  out 
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of  the  window,  and  in  going  down  the  pole  broke  with 
her  weight  and  she  fell  in  a  heap — you  even  heard 
the  thud  and  her  groans.  She  was  running  across  the 
lawn  when  to  her  dismay,  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
perhaps,  she  saw  her  supposed  murdered  victim  riding 
towards  her.  What  happened  next  your  vision  did 
not  tell.  Polvceen  evidently  came  to  terms  with  hi- 
deserted  spouse,  else  he  would  not  have  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  fie  knew  that  the  safest  way  to  bury 
his  past  was  to  hush  up  Carson's  death  ;  he  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  do  that  effectually.  (There  is  no 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  Archives  or  Colonial  Rec- 
ords.)  But  your  vision  proves  that  Bertram  Polyceen, 
though  he  may  have  cruelly  deserted  a  young  wife  in 
Paris,  was  no  murderer  or  instigator  of  murder;  he 
was  a  gentleman.  T  believe  that  you  can  spread  the 
true  story  now  to  many  places  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good." 

The  young  man  from  \Yilkes  Barre  was  so  en- 
grossed in  the  narrative  that  he  had  forgotten  to  eat 
his  breakfast.  \Vhen  "Mother"  Haberstick  had  fin- 
ished, he  took  a  long  key  out  of  one  of  the  side  pocket- 
of  his  hunting  coat,  handing  it  to  her. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  ever  have  use  for  it  again.  I  have 
had  all  T  want  of  'Endermay' ;  give  this  key  to  who- 
ever buys  it  in  at  the  next  tax  sale." 

Then  he  went  outside  and  met  the  Haberstick  boys 
and  other  workmen  who  were  clearing  up  the  place, 
paying  them  off  and  stopping  their  work.  That  after- 
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noon  he  started  on  his  horse  for  Wilkes  Barre,  and 
"Endermav"  knew  him  no  more. 

Whether  liertram  1'olyceen's  ghost  has  anything 
more  to  enact,  a  sequel  as  to  Sarah  Tinnell's  fate,  it 
is  certain  that  up  to  the  time  that  the  manor  house 
was  torn  down  no  one  saw  or  heard  more  of  him. 
With  the  removal  of  the  last  stone  of  'the  ill-starred 
edifice,  doubtless  the  ghost  was  laid.  However,  if  his 
storv  was  not  all  recited,  or  the  wrongs  not  righted'. 
probably  it  is  told  in  the  vague  weird  whispers  of  the 
I  [allow-e'en  wind  as  it  races  and  rustles  among  the  dead 
clumps  of  ironweed  and  white  snake  root  and  the  leaf- 
less garlands  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  as  the  sun  fades 
into  the  chill  (  )ctober  dusk,  in  the  ravine?  about  Little 
Hear  Creek  and  the  Xorth  Mountain. 


,_        »•»*"."  J^rS'^'  ~'~  -  "•-  -  '-v^ 
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VII.      JOHN   HULL. 


TRAVELERS  on  the  mountain  road  from  Lairds- 
ville  to  Lnityville  will  recall  the  substantial-look- 
ing red  brick  farmhouse  standing  several  hundred 
yards  back  from  the  highway,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road.      A   lane,   lined   on   both   sides   by   acacia   trees, 
leads  to  it.  or  rather  terminates  at  the  barnyard  gate; 
visitors  to  the  house  must  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween, for  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  barn- 
yard to  enter  the  well-shaded  garden  which  surround- 
ed the  mansion. 

The  residents  of  the  old  farmhouse,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  were  a  prosperous  family  of  Ouaker 
origin,  named  Coverly,  which  substantial  stock  is  so 
numerous  and  influential  in  the  North  Mountain  re- 
gion. The  original  log  cabin  stood  against  the  newer 
structure,  being  preserved  partly  out  of  sentimental 
reasons,  to  show  the  early  privations  of  the  family  and 
partly  because  it  made  a  very  useful  wash  house,  its 
side  door  opening  out  over  a  big  spring,  and  its  up- 
stairs room  provided  sleeping  quarters  for  the  hired 
man. 

I- or  several  years  this  position  had  been  held  bv  a 
young  man  from  Bradford  Count}',  named  [ohn  Hull, 
a  decent,  hard-working,  religious  lad.  who.  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  felt  it  a  part  of  his  dutv  to  enlist 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  going  was  a  great  loss 
153 
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to  the  Coverly  family,  for  hired  men  who  were  steady 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  would  be  more  so  in 
"war  times."  As  there  was  no  son,  Hull  had.  despite 
the  privacy  of  his  apartments  over  the  wash  house, 
been  treated  like  one  of  the  family,  and  was  admired 
not  only  by  old  Deacon  Coverly.  but  by  his  wife  and 
five  daughters. 

These  daughters  were  jolly,  light-hearted  girls,  well 
educated  for  their  time.  A  couple  of  them  had  at- 
tended old  Dickinson  Seminary  in  \\illiainsport;  they 
were  fond  of  company,  often  entertaining  school- 
girl friends  at  their  home.  1  Jet  ween  them  and  the 
young  hired  man  existed  a  feeling  almost  sisterly,  and 
occasionally,  when  work  was  done,  he  spent  an  even- 
ing with  the  girls  and  their  guests  in  the  cozy  living 
room,  enjoying  the  glow  of  the  then  luxurious  "coal- 
oil"'  lamps. 

John  Hull  was  a  good-looking  boy.  He  was  just 
turned  twenty  when  Fort  Sumter  was  tired  upon.  His 
hair  and  eyes  were  dark,  his  figure  sturdv  and  thick- 
set. In  appearance  he  belonged  to  that  old-fashioned 
type  of  swarthy  and  stalwart  Pennsylvania  mountain- 
eer, so  noticeable  in  old  daguerreotypes,  which  type 
was  a  pr<  uhict  "f  the  environment,  but  which  changed 
condition-  has  all  but  obliterated. 

The  night  before  he  departed  for  Harrisburg  to 
take  up  his  military  duties,  was  spent  pleasantly  with 
hi-  employer'.-  family.  The  young  volunteer  was  in 
high  spirits.  It  wa-  to  be  a  novel  experience  to  get 
out  into  the  big  world  and  see  new  and  strange  sights, 
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1ml  above  all  he  relished  his  chance  to  strike  his  blow 
for  the  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  just.  As  he  was 
expert  with  the  rifle,  he  had  already  brought  down 
several  moving  deer  on  the  North  Mountain,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  his 
Southern  foes.  l>efore  the  evening  was  over,  his 
mood  changed  ;  sorrowful  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind  like  clouds  over  a  sunny  meadow,  and  he  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  kindnesses  he  had  enjoyed  while  in 
the  Coverly  house.  He  could  never  forget  all  that 
had  been  done  for  him.  His  happiest  days  had  been 
spent  there,  and  the}-  would  ever  be  his  inspiration 
wherever  he  might  go.  When  he  started  out  of  the 
kitchen  door — for  there  was  no  ingress  to  the  wash 
house  from  the  main  building — the  ruddy  lamplight- 
revealed  tear-drops  glistening  on  his  cheeks. 

Deacon  Coverly  drove  him  to  the  train  at  Muncv. 
the  start  being  made  long  before  daybreak,  so  that  the 
girls  did  not  see  him  again.  After  he  was  gone  the 
household  found  that  in  the  four  years  of  his  employ- 
ment with  them  the  boy  had  grown  to  till  a  place  far 
beyond  that  of  a  hireling.  The}-  missed  him  almost 
as  they  would  a  brother  or  relative.  A  middle-aged 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  named  Van  Gundy  was  pro- 
cured to  do  the  work,  but  there  was  always  an  empty 
chair  for  the  absent  soldier  boy.  His  tirst  letter  wa< 
eagerly  watched  for  :  when  it  came  it  was  passed  along 
from  one  member  of  the  family  to  another.  It  was 
cheeiy  like  its  sender;  there  were  no  complaints  about 
anything  pertaining1  to  army  life.  The  last  letter  came 
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seemingly  so  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first  one  (there 
were  only  four  altogether)  that  the  whole  episode 
seemed  like  a  dream.  The  first  three  letters  told  of  the 
newness  and  freshness  of  army  experience,  but  the 
last  was  rather  different,  describing  in  a  few  terse 
sentences  the  retreat  at  Manasses,  the  sudden  change 
from  hope  to  dejection.  Perhaps  it  was  the  malaria 
of  the  Virginia  lowlands  or  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
rout,  or  the  realization  that  in  one  of  the  Coverly  girls 
the  young  soldier's  happiness  rested,  or  the  feeling  that 
the  separation  was  indeiinite.  At  any  rate,  the  mood 
of  joyfulness  was  gone,  the  chapter  closed  in  gloom. 

The  girls  watched  day  after  dav  for  another  letter. 
Could  the  soldier  he  sick  or  too  busy  to  write,  or  had 
the  varied  interests  of  the  campaign  obliterated  the 
memories  of  the  quiet  home  in  the  Muncy  hills?  His 
silence  was  a  mysterv  that  was  not  easy  to  fathom. 
Even  Deacon  Coverly  was  exercised  over  John  Hull's 
failure  to  write,  and  though  he  was  not  given  much  to 
letter  writing,  lie  sat  down  one  evening  and  penned  an 
epistle  to  the  lad's  brother  in  the  Towanda  Mountains. 
a>king  if  anything  had  been  heard  lately  from  the 
young  soldier.  After  a  week  the  brother  replied  in  an 
almost  illegible  .-crawl  that  no  word  had  been  received 
from  John  since  he  entered  the  army,  showing  that  his 
heart  had  been  fully  with  the  Coverly  familv.  Evi- 
dently there  was  some  cause  for  his  silence.  Perhaps 
he  was  dead  or  dying,  or  was  on  his  wav  to  a  Southern 
pri-on.  The  girls  laid  awake  at  night  and  talked  it 
over,  lie  was  like  their  collective  lover. 
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Ahnira  Coverlv.  whom  John  in  his  heart  adniirc'l 
most,  occupied  a  small  room  over  the  kitchen,  the 
wall  of  which  abutted  upon  the  upstairs  of  the  wa-h 
house,  where  the  hired  boy  had  formerly  slept.  The 
wall  of  the  main  structure  consisted  of  plaster,  laths, 
heavy  beams  and  brick.  The  walls  of  the  \vash  house, 
as  previously  stated,  were  of  thick,  yellow  pine  logs, 
plastered  within  and  without;  there  was  no  door  or 
other  connecting  aperture.  The  head  of  Almira's  bed 
was  against  the  wall  separating  the  main  building 
from  the  wash  house.  The  walls,  from  the  above 
description,  must  have  been  so  thick  that  no  sound 
had  ever  penetrated. 

Almira's  nerves  were  of  the  best;  it  was  long  before 
the  days  of  hvsterics  or  nervous  breakdowns.  She 
was  a  Christian  girl,  and  normal  in  the  strictest  mod- 
ern interpretation  of  the  word.  Yet  one  night  about 
two  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  John  1  lull's  last  letter 
she  was  awakened  bv  a  steady  pounding  on  the  wall 
back  of  the  head  of  her  lied.  It  was  a  weird,  unnat- 
ural sound,  not  like  made  by  a  hammer,  a  shutter,  the 
wind  or  any  other  known  agency.  It  was  like  a  lost 
soul  in  the  depths  asking  for  svmpathy  and  under- 
standing. Hut  Almira  stood  it  well ;  she  did  not  get  up 
and  scream  or  rouse  the  house;  she  did  not  even  tell  it 
to  her  sisters  the  next  morning.  Yet  after  the  same 
thing  had  gone  on  for  a  week  and  she  began  to  feel 
the  loss  of  sleep  and  the  psychic  weakness  of  fear,  she 
confided  it  to  her  favorite  sister,  Eva  May.  and  asked 
her  to  sleep  with  her  henceforth. 
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They  were  both  awakened  at  midnight.  The  old 
clock,  which  had  been  brought  from  Reading  by 
Deacon  Coverly's  mother,  had  just  struck  twelve  with 
its  usual  methodical  precision  and  had  resumed  its 
still  more  methodical  "tick,  tock.  tock" — the  knocking 
on  the  wall  was  resumed,  more  violently  than  ever,  so 
Almira  thought.  Eva  May  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
but  her  sister  persuaded  her  not  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  the  family.  She  bravely  remained  with  Almira 
for  several  nights  longer,  as  Almira  was  expecting 
company,  during  which  time  the  two  girls  discussed 
the  origin  and  location  of  the  sound.  Roth  agreed 
that  it  was  some  '"token"  of  the  absent  John  Hull — - 
they  had  heard  of  such  things  before — and  that  it 
came  from  between  the  walls  of  the  two  buildings. 
If  it  emanated  from  within  the  upstairs  bedroom  of 
the  wash  house,  the  Dutch  hired  man  would  be  kept 
awake,  whereas  he  seemed  as  cheerful  and  serene  as 
ever.  They  disliked  questioning  him.  if  he  Jiad  heard 
it,  and  ascribed  it  to  a  loose  shingle  or  some  other 
natural  cause  ;  why  instil  fears  where  none  now  ex- 
isted ? 

The  situation  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Ettie 
Kurrell.  a  school  friend  of  Almira's,  who  resided  in 
Centre  County.  Eva  May  returned  to  her  original 
quarters,  leaving  the  guest  to  room  with  her  more 
courageous  sister.  l>efore  retiring  Almira  recited  the 
experience  from  beginning  to  end.  expressing  her  be- 
lief that  tin-re  was  some  connection  between  the  wierd 
rapping  and  the  non-arrival  of  news  from  John  Hull, 
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the  hired  man.  At  midnight  the  doleful  knocking  was 
repeated,  with  even  greater  vehemence.  It  seemed 
that  on  the  first  night  that  an  outsider  occupied  the 
room,  the  "hant,"  as  the  Dutch  hired  man  would  have 
called  it,  desired  to  leave  a  very  distinct  impression. 

Ettie  Burrell  was  mystified  and  advised  Almira  to 
notify  her  father  at  once  and  begin  an  investigation 
of  the  premises.  Perhaps  a  shingle  from  the  roof  had 
fallen  between  the  two  walls,  and  was  being  swung  to 
and  fro  by  the  wind,  an  absurd  hypothesis,  as  it  was  a 
deathly  still  summer  night  when  Ettie  first  heard  it. 
Almira  declined  to  tell  her  father,  and  her  chum 
would  not  be  outgamed  and  continued  to  room  with 
her.  After  a  few  nights,  Eva  May  joined  them,  and 
the  three  girls  occupied  the  room  together.  They 
learned  to  catch  snatches  of  sleep  during  the  visitation, 
but  they  all  looked  peaked  and  pale  as  a  result  of  it  all. 

Almira  was  always  the  most  intuitive  of  the  three. 
"I  am  afraid  that  poor  Johnny  is  homesick  or  ill; 
something  is  wrong  with  him;  when  we  learn  just 
what  it  is,  all  this  unpleasant  business  will  be  simple.'' 

The  mystery  was  partially  explained  by  the  arrival 
of  a  letter  from  a  nurse  in  the  Army  Hospital  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  effect  that  Private  John  Hull 
was  a  patient  there  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and 
adding  the  significant  postscript  that  he  was  suffering 
much  from  homesickness.  Eva  May  and  Almira  im- 
mediately wrote  the  nurse,  asking  that  everything  be 
done  for  the  boy's  comfort,  while  the  sympathetic 
Deacon  and  one  of  the  younger  girls  wrote  to  the  poor 
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sufferer  direct.  The  dispatching  of  so  many  letters 
did  not  a])] tease  the  "bant"'  between  the  walls.  Evi- 
dently letters  were  not  what  he  wanted.  Almira, 
though  never  putting  much  stress  on  her  own  special 
value,  evolved  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  sick  boy 
wanted  to  see  some  member  of  the  Coverly  family. 
Would  it  be  possible,  she  argued  to  herself  as  she  lay 
in  the  darkness  between  Ettie  and  Eva  May,  the 
pounding  on  the  walls  growing  louder  as  if  in  answer 
to  her  thoughts,  to  go  to  Washington  and  have  him 
removed  to  some  boarding  house,  where  those  he  cared 
for  might  be  near  him  and  nurse  him?  She  had  suf- 
fered from  typhoid  fever  herself  before  Hull  had 
come  into  the  familv;  >he  knew  the  tedium  and 
wretchedness  of  the  disease.  Homesickness  would 
kill  him;  she  must  save  him  from  certain  death  from 
this  hideous  malady,  nostalgia. 

In  the  morning  she  asked  her  father  if  some  mem- 
ber of  the  family  could  go  to  Washington  and  try  and 
alleviate  the  lad's  condition.  The  old  Deacon  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  but  said  that 
in  his  opinion  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  an  answer 
came  to  the  letters  sent  to  the  army  nurse.  The  Dea- 
con's wife  thought  the  same.  Almira  bowed  to  their 
authority.  I'.ut  they  were  to  be  spared  the  necessity 
of  a  trip  to  the  Capital  City.  Two  more  nights  went 
by.  when  the  "bant"'  was  more  vehement  than  ever  in 
the  walls  between  the  mansion  and  the  wash  house. 
Almira  fretted  over  the  delav  in  arriving  at  some  deci- 
>ion  of  action,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Then  came  a 
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night  when  the  three  girls,  after  a  singularly  peaceful 
and  happy  day.  mostly  spent  in  the  woods  gathering 
chestnuts  in  a  grove  of  nohle  trees  on  the  hill  hack  of 
the  house;  it  was  a  day  of  almost  summery  warmth 
and  halminess.  retired  to  a  well-earned  rest. 

For  some  reason  or  other  they  felt  unusually  calm 
that  night,  "let  down''  from  the  high  tension  of  the 
preceding  weeks,  as  it  were.  As  a  result,  perhaps  of 
this  psychological  change,  they  slept  soundly  until 
morning.  The  "ham.''  if  it  resumed  its  rappings. 
failed  to  disturh  them,  \\hen  thev  awoke  one  hv  one 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  the}-  noted  that  the 
morning  was  foggy,  hut  it  was  hroad  daylight. 

"Did  you  sleep  all  night?''  was  the  question  simul- 
taneously propounded. 

There  were  three  affirmative  answers.  The  girls 
looked  at  one  another  in  amazement.  How  had  thev 
gotten  through  the  night  without  heing  disturhed? 
\Yhile  it  was  true  that  they  had  exercised  pretty  stren- 
uously during  the  day  when  out  "chestmuting."  there 
had  heen  other  days  when  they  had  worked  ahout  the 
house  even  harder,  yet  the  "ham"  always  roused 
them  just  as  the  old  clock  ceased  striking  twelve,  "the 
witching  hour." 

Almira.  always  the  most  psychic,  felt  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  John  Hull,  for  she  continued 
to  he  certain  that  his  loneliness  and  homesickness  in 
the  Armv  Hospital  was  responsible  for  the  nocturnal 
disturbances.  \Yith  Eva  Mav  and  Kttie  P.urrell  she 
drove  to  Muncv  to  get  the  mail,  hut  there  were  no 
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letters  <>f  any  bearing  on  the  invalid  soldier.  When 
thev  got  back  it  was  dinner  time,  and  thev  noticed  that 

o 

the  Deacon  and  his  wife  and  old  Van  Gundy,  the  hired 
man.  wore  serious  expressions.  The  Deacon  asked  if 
thev  had  received  any  letters  and  shook  his  head  sadly 
when  told  that  there  were  none.  The  girls  had  gotten 
up  too  late  to  have  breakfast  with  their  parents,  and 
had  not  heard  the  tale  which  the  old  hired  man  related 
at  that  time.  Almira  asked  what  made  them  all  look 
so  solemn. 

The  Deacon  looked  at  his  wife  and  then  began: 
"There  is  something  very  strange  about  John  Hull — 
something  that  none  of  us  can  understand.  We  be- 
lieve that  Cyrus  Van  Gundy  is  a  truthful  Christian 
man."  To  which  the  old  Dutchman  nodded  his  head 
several  times.  "Last  night,  when  Cvrus  was  going 
into  the  old  house  to  retire,  it  was  about  half-past  nine 
and  clear  moonlight,  he  saw  a  young  man  in  soldier 
suit  coming  out  of  the  front  door,  lie  passed  so  close 
to  him  that  he  could  have  touched  him.  lie  is  sure 
that  it  was  John  Hull,  lie  says  that  the  soldier  he 
sa\\  was  thinner,  wore  long  hair  and  a  small  beard, 
but  he  is  certain  that  he  could  have  been  no  one  else. 
Am  I  telling  the  story  correctlv?"  he  said  earnestlv  to 
\  an  (  iiindv  before  proceeding  further. 

"It  i-  correct  in  every  word."  replied  the  hired  man. 
with  njual  earnestness. 

"P.ut  the  -trangest  part  of  it  all  is,"  continued  the 
Deacon,  "when  Cyrus  got  over  his  surprise  and  looked 
around  to  see  where  the  soldier  had  gone,  he  could 
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locate  him  nowhere;  he  had  vanished.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?" said  he,  again  addressing  \  an  (lundv. 

"Correct  as  IJible  talk,"  promptly  replied  the  hired 
man. 

"For  half  an  hour  Cyrus  hunted  about  the  premises, 
hut  could  tind  no  trace  of  anybody.  Then  he  went  to 
hed,  no  doubt  considerably  agitated.  You  can  tell  the 
rest  of  the  story,  Cyrus/'  concluded  the  Deacon. 

The  old  Dutchman  looked  around  the  table  to  be 
sure  that  every  one  was  listening,  then  commenced  : 

"I  will  admit  that  1  was  feeling  a  little  excited  when 
I  went  to  bed.  for  where  I  come  from  in  Snyder 
County  every  one  believes  in  ghosts.  I  Jut  I  quieted 
down  and  soon  fell  asleep.  It  was  about  midnight — I 
say  that  as  a  guess,  for  I  am  not  sure — I  found  myself 
awake.  You  know  how  bright  the  moonlight  was  last 
night.  It  was  streaming  into  the  room,  lighting  it  up 
as  bright  as  day.  I  looked  up  and  to  my  surprise  I 
saw  the  same  white-faced  soldier  sitting  on  the  rush- 
bottomed  chair,  the  back  of  which  was  against  the  wall 
that  separated  the  old  and  the  new  houses,  lie  kept 
sitting  there  and  looking  at  me  with  a  steady,  fixed 
gaze,  which  almost  froze  my  blood.  1  tried  to  speak 
to  him.  but  1  swear  1  could  not.  At  last  when  he  got 
up  1  was  so  terrified  that  I  pulled  the  haps  up  over  my 
head.  When  I  looked  out  again  he  was  gone.  If  it 
was  not  John  Hull  it  was  his  ghost.  That  is  all  I 
know/' 

The  old  man  sighed  as  he  finished  his  startling  nar- 
ration. All  the  members  of  the  familv  looked  at  one 
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another;  then  there  was  -ilenoe  for  a  minute.  Almira. 
who  had  heen  trying  to  work  up  courage  while  the 
liirerl  man  was  speaking,  now  "had  the  floor"  and  told 
the  story  of  the  nightly  poundings  on  the  wall,  which 
recital  was  verified  hv  her  sister.  Kva  May.  and  Ettie 
llurrell.  Tliere  was  quiet  that  night  and  no  one  had 
anything  unusual  to  relate  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
next  morning.  It  was  a  relief.  Hut  the  girls  insisted 
on  driving  to  Muncv  for  the  mail.  They  received  a 
number  of  letters,  among  them  one  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  armv  nurse.  Almira  tore  it  open  breathlessly. 
It  was  dated  the  dav  the  noises  had  ceased  in  the  wall. 
and  told  of  [ohn  1  lull's  death  in  the  Armv  Hospital 
that  morning  from  typhoid  fever.  It  concluded  bv 
saying  that  the  doctors  thought  that  he  might  have 
recovered  were  it  not  for  the  persistent  homesickness 
from  which  he  suffered  ever  since  his  admission  to  the 
hospital  four  weeks  before.  Just  previous  to  his  death 
he  became  fullv  conscious  and  expressed  the  wish  that 
ne  could  be  back  at  the  Coverly  home  before  departing 
!  or  the  spirit  world. 

Almira  read  the  letter  to  herself  it  was  only  a  few 
paragraphs  then  read  it  aloud  to  F.va  Mav  and  Kttie. 
\\  hen  they  returned  home  dinner  was  nearly  read}'. 
'  )ld  \  an  '  itmdv  was  at  the  spring  washing  his  hands. 
Almira  held  the  white  envelope  aloft,  and  he  stopped 
dipping  tip  the  water  and  followed  her  into  the  kitchen. 
I  here  the  letter  was  read  and  passed  around  among 
the  entire  household.  Tears  were  shed  for  |ohn  Hull. 
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hut  the  mystery  of  his  passing  was  never  again  dis- 
cussed. 

Hut  thev  all  noted  that  the  knockings  on  the  wall 
which  Almira.  Eva  May  and  their  friend  Ettie  had 
heard  began  within  a  few  days  after  the  boy  had  been 
received  into  the  hospital,  ended  abruptly  the  date  of 
his  death,  which  was  also  the  time  when  \  an  Gundy 
saw  the  military  figure  emerging  from  the  wash  house, 
and  later  seated  in  his  bed-room  on  the  old  rush- 
bottomed  chair  bv  the  partition  wall. 

Life  wore  a  more  serious  aspect  after  this  strange 
episode,  and  though  more  than  half  a  century  has 
passed,  the  survivors  of  those  connected  with  it.  among 
them  Ettie  Burrell.  can  tell  the  story  with  the  vivid 
exactness  of  truth. 


VIII.      LETTY  LOGAN 


FOLLOWING  close  on  the  heels  of  William 
McElhattan  and  Richard  McCafTerty,  Michael 
McEvov  settled  in  what  is  now  \\avne  Town- 
ship. Clinton  Count}'.  The  date  of  his  arrival  was 
probablv  late  in  the  fall  of  1  Ji'1  nr  earl\'  in  .1170.  He 
had  been  a  near  neighbor  «i  his  brother.  Ulster  Scot 
McElhattan,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  1760,  but  when 
he  made  his  first  move  to  the  frontier,  it  was  to  the 
month  i  if  \\  olf  Run.  in  \\hat  is  now  Lycoming  Countv. 
near  the  spot  where  Captain  lohn  I'.radv  was  mur- 
dered bv  Indians.  April  11.  lltO, 

The  spot  selected  did  not  altogether  satisfy  McEvoy. 
who  wanted  to  find  a  locality  where  he  could  live  well 
without  much  work;  so  he  moved  back  into  the  Muncy 
Hills,  and  again  to  the  foot  of  the  Xorth  Mountain, 
where  at  least  game  was  more  plentiful.  Later  he  met 
a  trader  who  told  him  of  the  elysiuni  discovered  bv 
McElhattan  and  McCaffertv,  that  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  I'.ald  Eagle  Mountains,  and  on  the  north. 
east  and  west  by  the  West  llranch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
a  region  where  settlcr>  w<>uld  be  few  and  far  between 
lor  several  years  to  come,  where  there  was  good  water 
and  plenty  iii  tish  and  game. 

MeElhattan  anrl  McCalTerty  were  barely  settled  in 
their  new  abode  when  McEvoy  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  came  in  remain,  a-  he  brought  with  him  his  wife. 
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a  Swiss  woman  from  the  slopes  of  the  \\  eissenstein 
in  the  Inra  Mountains,  his  son,  known  to  the  Indians 
as  "Little  Mike,"  and  his  fourteen-year-old  daughter. 
Jura. 

McElhattan  had  built  his  cabin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  that  was  to  bear  his  name,  while  McCaf- 
ferty's  abode  was  near  where  the  present  county  bridge 
crosses  the  river.  East  of  the  McCafferty  dwelling 
were  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  methropolis — once  the 
home  of  the  great  war  chief  of  the  Susquehannocks, 
1'epsissewav  and  his  queen,  the  beautiful  Meadow 
Sweet;  in  1770  but  one  hut.  occupied  by  a  cowed  or 
"domesticated"  Indian  named  Patterson,  remained, 
but  the  stone  hearths  and  other  indications  of  habita- 
tion were  everywhere.  On  a  ridge  of  high  ground  near 
where  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  now  runs 
was  the  tribal  burying-ground.  Tradition  has  it  that 
Meadow  Sweet  herself  is  buried  there.  That  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  hallowed  ground.  Still  further  east, 
near  the  mouth  of  Love  Run,  now  generally  called 
Reams'  Run,  was  the  hut  of  Robert  Love.  The  ruins 
of  the  French  trading  post,  later  rebuilt  by  Samuel 
Horn,  and  known  today  as  "Fort  Horn" — historic 
ground,  too.  as  the  Pine  Creek  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  buried  in  a  strong-box  within  its  log 
stockade  on  July  I,  177(5 — could  be  seen  on  the  high. 
clear  knoll  that  rose  above  Kurtz's  Run. 

All  the  other  settlements  having  been  made  along  the 
river  bank,  prompted  Michael  McEvoy  to  "set  his 
spikes''  inland,  near  the  foot  of  the  P.ald  Eagle  Moun- 
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tain.  lie  first  built  a  temporary  lean-to  not  far  from 
Kurt/'s  Run.  and  began  bis  reconnoisance.  A  flight  of 
woodcock  determined  bis  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, lie  was  in  the  forest,  near  the  foot  of  the 
"lower"  mountain,  which  is  sometimes  called  Mount 
lura.  after  his  fascinating  daughter,  when  a  flock  of 
half  a  hundred  of  these  premier  game  birds  rose  from 
a  patch  of  low  ground  or  bog.  It  seemed  to  indicate 
the  prevalence  of  game,  and  as  McEvoy  had  hunted 
these  tine  birds  during  their  migrations  in  the  old 
countrv.  he  liked  the  idea  of  building  his  cabin  near 
where  he  had  witnessed  this  familiar  spectacle.  There 
was  a  good  spring  near  the  swale,  also  indications  of  a 
salt  lick,  where  a  daily  supply  of  venison  might  be 
obtained.  It  was  a  tempting  spot,  so  he  notified  his 
familv  of  his  choice  and  commenced  hewing  a  hole  in 
the  impenetrable  forest  of  mighty  rock  oaks  and  yellow 
pines  and  building  his  cabin.  (  )nly  a  few  days  sufficed 
to  make  it  hospitable,  then  came  the  moving 

As  the  family,  driving  their  cows  and  sheep 
ahead  of  them,  in  their  patriarchal  fashion,  wended 
their  way  along  the  trail  towards  the  mountain,  thev 
came-  to  an  opening  in  the  forest  which  disclosed  a 
vista  to  the  eastward.  I'nder  a  huge-  black  oak  tree 
reclined  an  Indian  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  skin  blanket. 
I  he  tin  >ule  wa>  worn  inward,  the  tanned  side  was 
decorated  with  tribal  designs  burnt  in  with  Sugar 
\  alley  lamp-black.  It  was  a  cold  afternoon,  yet  the 
savage  was  -itting  on  the-  ground,  every  now  and  then 
-liaising  hi>  massive  head  as  if  in  distress,  llis  natur- 
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ally  dusk  visage  appeared  bloated  and  purplish  ;  there 
was  a  pufriness  to  the  eyes  that  indicated  an  un whole- 
some condition,  lie  would  have  suffered  the  white 
pilgrims  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  only  the  cur  dogs  at- 
tached to  McEvoy's  suite  began  barking  at  him.  The 
white  man  called  to  them  to  desist,  which  caused  the 
Indian  to  wave  a  frendly  gesture  of  thanks.  They  had 
proceeded  about  a  hundred  feet  further,  when  the 
savage  got  up  suddenly  and  with  surpri-ing  agility. 
ran  and  joined  them.  On  his  feet  he  was  a  different 
looking  being  than  when  slouching  under  the  giant 
black  oak.  \Yell  over  six  feet  in  height,  he  was.  de- 
spite his  middle  age.  slim  and  erect  as  a  youth,  and 
beautifully  proportioned.  His  coal  black  hair  was 
worn  parted  on  one  side,  and  fell  in  heavy  strands 
about  his  neck.  His  features  were  large  and  harmon- 
iously chiseled,  except  the  mouth,  which  was  small  and 
closely  shut,  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  tinnness  and  deci- 
sion. He  wore  gold  earrings,  while  heavv  gold  brace- 
lets encircled  his  powerful  wrists.  He  carried  his  long 
rifle  as  lightlv  as  if  it  were  a  cane.  His  expression 
was  one  of  savage  melancholy,  yet  wonderful!}'  ex- 
pressive and  kind.  Heavy  evebrows.  very  dark,  accen- 
tuated the  deep  hollows  in  which  his  hazel  eyes  were 
set.  From  this  he  was  called  Tah-gah-jute.  or  the 
''beetling  browed."  No  wonder  he  was  considered  the 
''best  specimen  of  humanity/'  red  or  white,  of  his  day 
and  generation. 
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old  I ura  McEvoy.  The  Indian,  with  a  courtly  how, 
introduced  himself  to  the  pioneers;  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  was  enough.  lie  was  the  hest  known  In- 
dian in  the  province.  He  was  frank  in  his  manner, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  apologize  for  his  slouchy  atti- 
tude beneath  the  tree,  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been 
drinking  too  much  rum  for  several  davs  past  at  Great 
Island,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Sulphur  Springs 
across  the  mountain  to  take  the  "cure."  then  he  would 
hie  himself  to  his  permanent  encampment  at  the  big 
spring  in  the  Kishacoquillas  Yallev.  a  few  miles  from 
what  is  now  Reedsville,  Mifllin  Couiitv. 

Evidently  lie  fancied  the  McEvoy  familv,  for  he  ex- 
erted his  will  power  to  such  an  extent  that  no  signs  of 
his  inebriation  were  discernable.  I  le  accompanied  the 
MeEvovs  to  their  new  cabin,  and  the  verv  least  that 
they  could  do  was  to  ask  him  to  remain  for  supper. 
The  meal  proved  enjoyable,  and  Logan  invited  himself 
to  spend  the  night  under  a  nearby  oak.  After  supper. 
bv  the  camp-lire  he  modeled  some  verv  curious  looking 
pots  and  crocks  I  rom  the  soft  mud  of  the  swale,  plac- 
ing them  by  the  embers  to  dry.  All.  but  especially 
Jura,  were  pleased  by  his  deftness.  Then  he  carved 
and  <trung  an  Indian  bow  and  arrow,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  "Little  Mike.''  As  a  closing  number,  he 
sang  in  a  flee])  voice  several  German  hymns  which  he 
said  he  had  learned  as  a  boy  from  the  wife  of  Martin 
Mack.  Jura  had  evidenth  heard  these  songs  before, 
as  -he  was  able  to  take  up  a  bar  here  and  there  and 
idd  t'  >  the  weird  harmonv. 
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in  the  morning,  when  the  hospitable  frontiersman 
went  to  look  for  Logan  to  ask  him  to  partake  of  break- 
fast, he  was  nowhere  to  be  found;  he  had  decamped 
before  daybreak.  Evidently  his  condition  had  not 
been  satisfying  to  his  imperious  pride. 

Jura  could  not  keep  her  mind  off  the  athletic  red- 
skin, lie  was  such  a  remarkable  and  manv-sided  man, 
her  ideal  ot  backwoods  manliness.  One  afternoon 
about  a  week  afterwards,  she  was  driving  the  -beep 
homeward  along  the  trail— she  was  in  the  heart  of 
tile  gorge — to  the  east  loomed  Mount  lura.  to  the 
west  the  mightier  Mount  Logan,  when  she  saw  the 
massive  form  of  the  Indian  coming  down  the  steep 
rock\'  slope  of  the  eastern  mountain,  on  a  track  known 
ys  the  Turkey  I'ath,  a  favorite  crossing  of  these  noble 
game  birds.  Me  waved  his  hand  to  her  in  a  happy 
gesture,  and  fairly  bounded  to  her  side.  Evidently 
the  cure  at  the  Sulphur  Spring  had  benelited  him.  a- 
his  skin  wa-  clear  and  the  cavernous  eves  glowed  like 
amber  fire.  Uniike  must  Indians,  he  understood 
English  and  C.erman  perfectly,  and  -poke  both  lan- 
guage- like  a  native.  Me  seemed  to  know  the  topics 
that  were  most  interesting  to  Jura,  for  he  remained 
with  her.  and  she  was  in  perfect  rapture  until  the 
growing  darkness  told  her  that  -he  must  hasten  her 
flock  homewards.  She  agreed  to  meet  him  the  next 
morning  at  the  Turkey  Path  and  spend  the  day  in  the 
forest  in  hi-  company.  Previously  she  had  hated  the 
long  days  spent  in  the  solitudes  with  the  -beep,  now 
it  was  to  become  a  joyful  experience. 
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lura  at  this  time  was  a  tall,  slim  girl;  she  looked 
inure  like  twenty  than  fourteen,  her  hair  was  ash 
brown  with  a  glint  of  gold  in  it.  her  eye.-  were  round 
and  very  'nine,  her  complexion  was  rosy;  if  she  had  a 
defect  at  all  it  wa>  that  her  eyebrows  were  too  scant 
and  light,  but  she  \\as  graceful  and  winsome,  an  ex- 
traordinarily attractive  frontier  girl. 

She  he-hated  about  telling  her  parents  about  her 
meeting-  with  Logan.  They  were  hard-headed  folks, 
and  would  impute  wrongful  motives  to  the  Indian; 
her  father  might  -hoot  him  from  ambush,  as  he  was 
a  desperate  character  when  aroused,  lie  had  shot  an 
Indian  in  the  leg  in  :i  quarrel  over  a  canoe  at  their  old 
home  at  the  mouth  of  \Yolf  Run. 

Everv  day  for  a  week  Jura  met  Logan  at  the  Tur- 
key Path  ;  every  day  their  mutual  admiration  became 
more  intense.  Then  another  visitor  appeared  at  the 
modest  home  of  Michael  McKvoy.  This  was  a  younger 
man  than  Logan,  and  a  white  man.  He  was  Peter 
Pent/,  renowed  as  an  Indian  killer  and  scout,  at  this 
time  a  member  of  the  Ranger?  or  Border  Police.  He 
was  a  huge  man,  if  anything  taller  than  Logan;  his 
coloring  was  what  McKvoy  termed  a  "strawberry 
bli'tidc.'  His  eyes  were  pale  blue,  his  nose  acquiline. 
his  fare  was  mostly  covered  by  a  heavv  beard. 

Modern  novel-  of  the  Robert  Chambers  type  are 
usually  illustrated  with  pictures  of  aggressively  clean- 
shaven frontiersmen  and  Indians;  one  wonders  when 
they  could  have  found  time  to  shave  so  often.  Though 
tin-  was  a  clean-shaven  age  in  th"  centers  of  civilixa- 
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lion,  the  borderers  were  all  bearded,  and  such  Indians 
as  could  grow  beards  indulged  in  hirsuite  adornment. 
Conrad  \\  eiser's  heard  was  the  admiration  of  the  In- 
dians at  Shamokin  (  Sunbury  )  in  1744. 

jura  had  often  seen  Pentz  before  ;  she  rather  liked 
him,  for  he  was  a  fine,  bluff,  brave  individual,  even 
though  his  face  flushed  ever}-  time  the  word  "Indian" 
was  mentioned. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  Jura  slipped  awav  as 
usual  to  meet  Logan  at  the  Turkey  Path.  When  she 
told  him  about  the  presence  of  Pentz  at  the  cabin,  the 
Indian  knitted  his  bushy  eyebrows  and  clenched  his 
powerful  lists.  His  primitive  intuition  told  him  that 
the  fierce  scout  would  sooner  or  later  discover  them 
together,  inform  [Michael  McEvoy.  and  all  would  be 
over. 

Logan  suggested  to  Jura  that  they  leave  the  slice]) 
in  the  gorge  by  the  run  and  go  together  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Jf  Pentz  came  down  the  trail,  he  could 
not  possibly  encounter  them.  P>ut  in  this  he  was  mis- 
taken. Pentz  was  bound  for  Xippenose  Valley,  but 
his  "short  cut''  was  over  a  deer's  path  across  .Mount 
Jura.  Jt  was  near  that  path  where  Logan  and  the 
white  girl  had  ensconced  themselves  for  the  day. 
They  were  having  a  very  happv  time  in  a  bower  of 
gray  birches,  when  suddenly  Peter  Pentz  faced  them. 
He  doffed  his  coonskin  cap  and  made  a  profound  bow. 
pretending  to  continue  his  wav  across  the  mountain. 

After  he  had  passed  out  of  sight.  Logan  expressed 
the  greatest  amount  of  uneasiness.  Pentz.  he  de- 
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dared,  would  double  on  his  tracks  and  go  back  and 
tell  I ura's  parents.  She  would  never  be  allowed  out 
of  their  sight  again;  their  romance  would  be  ended. 

Then  I ura.  with  youthful  boastfulness,  intimated 
that  Pent/  had  always  admired  her;  had  said  openly 
that  he  would  marry  her  as  soon  as  she  was  sixteen. 
This  was  an  added  reason  why  he  would  denounce 
her  to  her  parents. 

The  situation  seemed  desperate.  Logan  supplied  the 
strategy,  which  was  that  Jura  should  elope  with  him; 
lie  would  take  her  to  the  west  to  the  Ohio  country,  far 
from  any  chance  of  recapture.  Jura  was  only  too 
willing,  as  she  was  afraid  to  go  home.  It  meant  a 
whipping  from  her  mother  and  possibly  tied  up  for 
weeks  to  some  post  like  a  wild  animal;  even  if  she 
had  not  loved  Logan  and  dreaded  a  separation. 

Logan  figured  that  Peter  Pent/,  had  already  turned 
hi>  head  toward  the  McKvoy  clearing;  there  was  no- 
time  to  lose.  Jura  and  he  would  have  a  safe  journey 
as  far  as  the-  headwaters  of  White  Deer  Creek,  where 
they  planned  to  camp  for  the  night. 

It  was  as  expected.  Pent/  promptly  returned  to  the 
McEvoy  cabin  and  broke  the  dreadful  news.  The  old 
folks  were  furious,  Mother  McEvoy  anathematizing 
all  Indian-  in  broken  English  and.  brandishing  an  axe 
handle,  was  for  accompanying  the  "posse"  so  as  to 
"settle  tin.'  girl"  as  soon  as  she  could  be  overtaken.  I'.ut 
ihe  parly  thai  actually  started'  consisted  of  rent/.  Mc- 
Evoy, Sr.,  and  four  dogs.  Hut  Logan  was  not  past- 
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master  of  the  art  of  woodcraft  for  naught,  lie  knew 
where  to  go  with  Jura  and  to  secrete  her  effectively. 

The  search  party  was  out  a  week,  hut  never  got  a 
trace  of  the  fugitives.  McEvoy  wanted  the  matter  re- 
ported to  the  Proprietary  Government,  hut  Pent/  dis- 
couraged this,  as  the  authorities  made  it  a  rule  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  involved  grievances  of  squatters. 
They  must  find  Jura  themselves  or  confess  themselves 
vanquished.  They  did  return  vanquished.  Peter 
Pentz  searched  for  the  missing  pair  all  through  the 
ensuing  vear.  Logan  was  reported  as  having  heen 
seen  frequently  about  his  spring  near  Reedsville.  but 
no  white  girl  was  noticed. 

Pentz  took  several  trips  to  the  spring,  but  Logan  al- 
ways happened  to  be  absent  when  he  got  there.  Some 
"wireless"'  always  apprised  the  wily  redman  of  his 
coming;  it  seemed  a  futile  quest. 

Meanwhile  Logan  had  established  his  fair  affinity 
in  a  comfortable  lodge-house  by  a  copious  spring  high 
up  in  Green's  Valley,  a  densely  wooded  vale  north  of 
the  present  town  of  Milroy.  in  the  confines  of  the 
Seven  Mountains.  She  was  supremely  happy,  even 
though  she  saw  no  one  but  the  Chief  and  a  few  of  his 
faithful  henchmen. 

One  night  when  she  was  alone,  it  is  related  that  a 
panther  entered  the  clearing  and  "gave  out"  several 
unearthly  yells;  the  monster  approached  the  window 
of  the  cabin,  peered  lovingly  in  rn  the  fair  occupant, 
who  "never  turned  a  hair."  turned  on  his  heel  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  forest.  The  black  wolves  frequently 
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howled  about  the  shack,  herds  of  elk  yarded  about  the 
place.  lint  Logan  was  never  without  his  sense  of 
honor  and  exact  justice  according  to  his  lights. 

(  )IK-  day  by  the  luniata  he  encountered  Father 
Denis  MacMahon.  an  itinerant  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  missionary,  now  an  old  man,  whom  he  had  known 
well  at  Shamokin  year-  before,  and  who  had  been  the 
devoted  friend  of  his  father,  the  immortal  Shikellemus, 
vice-gerent  of  the  Iroquois  in  Pennsylvania.  lie  in- 
duced the  tottering  old  man  to  make  the  journey  to 
'Green's  \ 'alley  and  marry  him  to  Jura. 

The  aged  priest  fell  ill  and  died  in  Logan's  camp; 
that  is  attested  to  by  many  reliable  persons,  lie  is  not 
buried  in  Pitt-burg,  as  some  declare,  but  in  Logan's 
Indian  apple  orchard,  in  (/reen's  Valley. 

Logan  was  constantly  dialing  over  the  wrongs  ac- 
corded to  his  race  bv  the  \yhite  men.  This  sense  of 
injustice  gave  him  no  rest;  it  took  him  on  long  jour- 
ney- to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  resistance-  among  his  race. 
I  le  moaned  over  the  wrongs  of  his  people  in  his  sleep. 
Sometime-  he  was  heard  muttering  interminable 
-peeches  in  the  dead  of  night.  He  would  be  gone  for 
weeks  at  a  time  on  his  visits  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
vanou-  tribes.  \\  hen  he  received  -cant  encourage- 
ment, which  was  generally  the  case,  as  most  Indians 
reahxed  that  resistance  was  no\\  hopeless,  he  drank 
-trong  liquors  on  his  homeward  journeys.  Yet  if  he 
could  manage  to  reach  the  sulphur  spring,  near  what 
is  now  Loganton.  he  returned  to  his  beloved  jura  en- 
tirely rejuvenated. 
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(  )n  one  of  his  homeward  journey-,  after  refresh- 
ing himself  at  the  sulphur  water,  he  decided  to  cam]) 
for  the  night  at  a  favorite  retreat  of  his  111  Sugar 
Valley,  a  dense'  hemlock  and  rhododendron  jungle. 
known  todav  as  Zeller's  Spring.  It  was  safer  there 
than  at  the  sulphur  spring  near  where  a  well-traveled 
path  crossed  into  the  valley. 

He  had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  awoke  refreshed  to 
continue  his  journey  to  his  beautiful  and  expectant 
lura  in  Green's  Valley.  It  \vas  a  foggy  morning, 
dam])  and  mist\  in  the  early  fall.  Logan  leaned  over 
the  basin  of  the  spring  to  take  a  drink  of  water;  lie 
heard  the  click  of  the  priming  piece;  he  had  barely 
time  to  turn  when  the  loud  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out  in 
the  forest  solitudes,  \\ith  a  groan  more  of  dismav 
than  pain.  Logan  fell  into  the  spring,  grievotislv 
wounded. 

1'eter  1'ent/.,  his  old-time  foe.  had  heard  of  his  pass- 
ing through  Logan's  Gap.  in  Xittanv  Mountain,  on  his 
way  to  the  sulphur  spring,  had  tracked  him  from 
there  to  the  big  spring,  waited  until  daybreak,  and  in  a 
shot  aimed  at  the  redman's  breast,  had  hit  him  in  the 
hip.  Xot  waiting  to  see  where  the  bullet  -truck,  but 
confident  that  the  Indian  would  drown  from  falling, 
face  downward,  into  the  dee])  pool.  I'entz  made  his 
escape.  lie  was  exultant.  The  bounty  iSl.'ll)  and 
advancement  would  come  to  him  from  ridding  the 
Government  of  the  unpopular  Logan.  The  trouble- 
stirring  Indian  had  been  a  marked  man  for  years.  In 
his  heart  there  was  probably  just  a  little  pique  because 
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Jura  McEvoy  had  preferred  the  middle-aged  "savage'' 
to  his  own  stalwart,  virile  self.  It  had  been  a  good 
morning's  work,  and  he  set  off  in  high  glee  towards 
Shracktown  (",ap.  to  make  a  report  to  his  superiors  at 
(•real  Island. 

It  \vas  only  Logan's  uncanny  quickness  and  presence 
of  mind  that  prevented  the  looked-for  tragedy.  Weak 
from  shock  and  loss  of  blood,  he  managed  to  wriggle 
clear  of  the  pool,  and  laid  on  his  back  reeking  in  blood 
for  hours,  \\ith  his  broken  hip  he  could  not  walk, 
could  scarcely  crawl  for  that  matter,  and  would  have 
.-tarved  to  deatli  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  some 
oi  hi>  own  tribesmen  happened  upon  him  after  he  had 
rested  in  the  forest  without  a  thing  to  eat  for  four 
days  and  nights. 

The  solicitous  redmen  wanted  to  build  a  litter  and 
carry  him  on  to  Jura,  but  Logan  refused,  saying  that 
he  did  not  want  to  go  to  her  in  a  crippled  condition. 
Hut  in  order  to  be  in  a  point  of  greater  safety,  he  per- 
mitted his  followers  to  carry  him  <  me  dark  night  to  the 
Sh reader  Spring,  at  the  heading  of  the  -otith  branch 
of  \\liite  Deer  Creek,  where  he  had  spent  the  first 
night  of  \}\<  honeymoon  with  Jura. 

As  in-,  case  progressed,  he  reah/ed  that  lie  would  be 
a  hopeless  cripple,  staggering  about  on  a  staff,  instead 
of  the  alert,  wiry  athlete  who  could  walk  liftv  miles  in 
a  day  and  not  u-el  fatigue,  and  the  greatest  runner  of 
his  tribe,  lie  brooded  over  this  calamity,  and  of  its 
bearing  on  the  love  lura  would  feel  towards  him.  His 
grief  was  not  less  poignant  than  that  of  his  brother, 
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Captain  Logan,  when  one  of  his  eyes  was  shot  out, 
prohahly  through  the  jealous  machinations  of  the 
frontier  trader.  Jack  Armstrong. 

lie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  never  re- 
turn to  lura;  he  could  not  face  her  as  a  tottering  and 
ludicrous  human  wreck,  lie  would  go  to  the  Ohio 
country  and  eke  out  an  existence  there,  far  from  his 
past  triumphs  in  love  and  war. 

When  he  was  able  to  limp  along  on  his  staff,  he 
started  for  the  west.  At  the  ruins  of  Chininque,  or 
Logstown.  he  sent  his  henchmen  back  to  Jura  to  break 
the  news  of  his  desertion.  They  were  to  tell  her  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  the  Chief;  that  he  could 
never  face  her  as  a  ''peg  leg"  (to  use  the  frontiers- 
men's term)  ;  that  she  could  go  back  to  her  parents  or 
do  anything  else  she  wished  ;  that  he  loved  her  too 
much  to  cause  her  the  humiliation  that  his  presence 
would  entail.  As  a  parting  memento,  he  sent  her  a 
small  earthen  pot  fashioned  from  the  red-ware  clay  of 
Sugar  Valley,  tilled  with  wampum  and  British  gold 
pieces  (each  gold  piece  taken  from  a  dead  white  man's 
purse),  which  the  redskins  delivered  to  her  inviolate. 

Jura  was  shocked  and  dumbfounded  on  receiving 
her  husband's  message.  She  demanded  to  know  where 
he  had  gone,  declaring  that  she  would  follow  him  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  even  if  he  were  legless.  Rut  the 
stoical  messengers  refused  to  give  her  any  informa- 
tion. There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  make  the 
most  of  the  situation.  She  did  not  care  to  remain  in 
Green's  Yallev — it  was  ghastlv  without  Logan — vet 
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there  was  small  choice  of  a  location  in  a  wilderness. 
She  had  an  aunt  \vho  lived  at  the  North  Mountain 
who  was  unfriendly  with  her  parents,  who  might  offer 
her  asylum.  She  asked  the  messengers  to  give  her 
safe  conduct  there,  and  they  consented. 

<  )n  the  second  night  of  her  journey  she  fell  in  with 
a  parly  of  buffalo  hunters-  --kindly,  decent,  young 
while  men.  (  )ne  of  them-  a  youth  with  hair  as  black- 
as  the  errant  Logan-  seemed  to  awaken  a  chord  in  her 
nature'.  Though  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  him 
before,  she  trusted  him  and  asked  him,  instead  of  the 
Indians,  to  accompany  her  to  the  shores  of  the  beauti- 
ful Shawanese  Lake. 

The  youth  had  a  hunting  lodge  on  the  I'.ulTalo  Path, 
in  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  Sugar  Valley  Mountain; 
he  had  lately  come  from  Shamokin.  and  he  urged  her 
to  tarry  with  him  awhile,  at  least  until  the  migration 
of  the  bison  had  passed. 

Soon  after  this  her  child  was  born,  a  lovely  little 
girl,  whom  she  called  Letty  Logan,  the'  first  name  after 
her  aunt  at  Lake  Mokoma.  where  she  hoped  to  find 
sanctuary.  The  young  pioneer's  treatment  of  her  was 
so  gentle  and  chivalrous  that  she  resolved  to  marry 
him  as  soon  as  she  could  dissolve  her  marriage  with 
Logan.  Months  became  years,  the  bison  came  no 
more,  yet  the  thought  of  leaving  the  lluffalo  Path  be- 
came intolerable. 

As  the  little  girl  grew  she  developed  a  wonderful 
aptitude  at  modeling  in  clay,  especially  in  making  pots, 
jugs  and  crocks.  She  seemed  most  of  all  to  have'  in- 
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herited  this  trait  from  her  illustrious  and  ill-starred 
father.  The  voting  pioneer  understood  Jura's  obliga- 
tion to  Logan;  the  erratic  creature  that  he  \vas,  might 
return  any  day  and  claim  her,  so  he  utilized  her  ser- 
vices as  housekeeper  and  comrade,  hoping  that  some 
day  there  might  be  a  closer  tie. 

It  was  not  until  little  Letty  was  in  her  tenth  vear 
that  the  news  reached  the  remote  hunting  camp  that 
Logan  was  dead — murdered  in  Ohio  by  his  nephew, 
"Little  Logan."  Jura  shed  some  tears — it  was  like 
breaking  a  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  past,  that  was 
all.  In  her  heart  she  was  rather  glad  that  the  unhappy 
redskin  was  at  rest.  Then  came  the  reports  of  a 
tragedy  that  had  happened  to  Logan  after  leaving  his 
white  wife  in  Pennsylvania;  members  of  his  family, 
perhaps  an  Indian  wife  and  children,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  white  land-grabbers  on  Darby  Creek,  near 
West  Jefferson,  Madison  Count}-.  Ohio.  That  mul- 
tiple crime  had  made  Logan  drink  more  heavily  and 
hurried  the  final  catastrophe.  But  Jura  had  the  great- 
est shock  of  all  when  a  young  Irishman,  one  of  the 
surveyors  for  the  new  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
came  to  the  house,  spoke  to  her  about  "Logan's  La- 
ment." It  was  beautiful,  he  said,  equal  to  anything  in 
oratory;  Charles  Phillips  or  Edmund  liurke  had  pro- 
duced nothing  better.  Jura  noted  her  bosom  swelling 
with  pride  at  these  word-,  after  all.  she  had  been  the 
lawful  wife  of  a  great  man.  not  merely  a  wild,  unsta- 
ble, drunken  savage. 

One  night  bv  the  inglenook.  the  voting  surveyor  re- 
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cited  the  speech    with   dramatic  effect.      It   ran  about 
Jike  this  : 

"1  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hungry  and  he  gave  him  not  meat?  If 
ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not? 
During  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  of  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites  that  my  countrvmen  pointed  as 
they  passed  and  said.  'Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white 
men.'  1  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  wiith  you,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  the  last  spring,  who  in  cold 
blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at 
the  beams  of  peace.  Hut  do  not  harbor  the  thought 
that  mine  is  the  jov  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
Ib-  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan:  Xot  one." 

As  the  surveyor  finished.  Jura's  -till  girlish  face 
tin-bed  crimson;  -he  could  not  keep  back  the  tears 
that  came  to  her  eyes.  "Xot  a  drop  of  his  blood  in  any 
living- creature"  -  "no  one  to  mourn  for  Logan.''  TIow 
strange,  with  little  Letty  by  her  side;  if  only  she  could 
let  the  world  know.  Yet  she  harbored  no  resentment 
except  to  feel  that  in  the  vastness  of  his  nature  she 
could  not  understand  his  boundless  pride,  the  hidden 
deeps  and  sinks  of  his  world-personality.  She  looked 
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down  to  where  Letty  was  seated  on  a  stool  playing 
with  a  small  earthen  crock  ;  there  surely  was  the  proof 
that  Logan's  race  lived  on.  The  poor  young  woman 
slept  very  little  that  night.  She  thought  much  during 
the  weary  vigils.  In  the  morning  she  asked  her  hus- 
band-to-be to  take  her  up  to  the  Great  Island,  twenty- 
five  miles  awav.  that  she  wanted  to  visit  her  parents, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  in  over  ten  years. 

Thev  made  the  journev  easily,  Letty  going  along. 
As  they  came  through  the  gorge  of  McElhuttan  Run 
and  passed  the  Turkey  Path.  Jura's  heart  began  1  teat- 
ing  fast.  As  she  passed  the  Four  Springs,  from  which 
she  had  often  carried  jugs  of  water,  she  noticed  that 
some  strange  Indians  were  camping  there.  Their  deer 
skins  were  hanging  on  the  trees.  \Yhen  she  reached 
the  site  of  her  parents'  cabin,  only  the  log  foundations 
remained.  Filled  with  anxiety,  she  hurried  on  a  mile 
and  a  half  further  to  the  cabin  of  Richard  McCaffertv 
by  the  river  bank.  A  raw-boned  woman,  who  proved 
to  be  McCafferty's  widow,  was  in  the  lot  hoeing  pota- 
toes. Jura  inquired  for  her  parents. 

''Over  yonder — same  place  as  my  man."  said  the 
widow,  pointing  with  her  hoe  to  a  small  burial  ground, 
the  graves  in  which  were  marked  bv  rough  slabs  of 
mountain  brownstone. 

"Where  is  my  brother.  Little  Mike?"  hastiily  queried 
the  excited  Jura.  The  woman  looked  at  her  hard,  then 
pointed  the  hoe  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

"He's  over  to  the  North  Mountain,  living"  with  some 
relations,  so  I'm  told." 
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Jura  had  seen  and  heard  enough.  She  whispered  to 
the  young  buffalo  hunter  that  she  wanted  to  go  back 
to  Kalbrlcish  Mountain  and  stay  there. 

"All  right,''  said  the  woodsman,  as  he  nonchalantly 
shouldered  his  heavy  rifle;  "but  let  us  first  go  to  Great 
Island,  there  are  always  sonic  of  the  Good  Man's 
preachers  there — perhaps  Mr.  Kincaid  has  returned — 
and  get  married." 

This  added  journey  was  easily  accomplished,  and 
Jura  and  the  buffalo  hunter,  as  man  and  wife,  returned 
to  the  mountain.  Several  children  were  born  of  this 
union,  whose  descendants  now  reside  in  Sugar  Valley 
and  vicinity,  respected  citizens.  As  for  Letty  Logan. 
she  grew  to  be  a  remarkably  handsome  girl.  Of  me- 
dium height  and  rather  .-tockily  built.  with  black  hair 
and  eyes,  she  resembled  her  father  rather  than  her 
mother.  She  married  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  reared  a  large  family  and  today  has  numerous 
descendants. 

All  through  her  life  she  continued  making  "red 
ware,''  having  a  tiny  kiln  back  of  her  hake-oven,  being 
the  precursor,  in  reality  the  instructor,  of  the  indus- 
trials potters  who  have  made  the-  earthenware  of  Sugar 
Vallcv  a  name  to  conjure  with.  As  far  as  known, 
none  of  the  specimens  of  her  skill  are  still  in  existence, 
but  her  work  cannot  be  forgotten  as  long  as  master- 
works  from  the  kilns  of  her  pupils  persist. 

And  that  is  how.  through  chasms,  clef  Is  and  cav- 
ern-, far  from  the  main  source,  the  proud  red  blood  of 
Logan  the  melancholy  and  persecuted  Logan — flows 
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omvard  to  the  sea  of  Eternity.  Truly,  there  is  real 
romance  among  the  lives  of  the  "rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet,"  their  hearts  beat  close  to  the  pulse  of  the 
Infinite ! 


IX.     HUNTING   FEUDS   IN   THE   MOUNTAINS. 


THE  sanquinary  feuds  of  the  Kentucky  Mountain- 
eers, continuing  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  always  exercised  a  romantic  charm  on 
the  imagination  of  American-  and  have  been  a  prime 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Kentucky  school  of 
writers.  These  fend-,  originating  from  real  or  fan- 
ned ati  routs  to  the  imperious  pride  >>f  these  back- 
woodsmen, caused  much  bloodshed  and  suffering. 
Xow.  with  the  opening  of  coal  mines  and  large  him 
her  industries  in  the  mountain-,  modern  civilization 
and  foreigners  have  about  broken  up  the  feudal  spirit 
in  the  rush  for  industrial  prosperity.  As  late  as  I'.lOg 
and  I'.iOo.  when  the  writer  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  mountains  of  Eastern  Kentuckv,  the  feuds  were  in 
lull  suing,  and  the  murder  of  Marcum  shocked  the 
entire  nation. 

It  was  said  that  in  1  !»()•>  thirtv-four  feudal  murders 
had  occurred  in  Hreathi't  Count v.  with  few  arrests 
and  no  convictions.  IHoody  as  we're  these  feuds 
they  certain! v  imparted  a  mystery  and  individuality 
to  the  beautiful  land  of  caverns,  sinks,  knobs  and 
natural  bridges. 

Tn    the    Pennsylvania    Mountains,    notably    those   of 

Columbia.     Sullivan.     T.vcoming,     Clinton.     Cameron, 

F.Ik.   CleaiTield.   Centre,    Mifflin    and   Union    Counties. 

feuds  cxi-ted  among  the  mountain   people,  of  widely 
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different  origin  from  those  of  Kentucky  or  Ten- 
nessee. The  feuds  of  the  Pennsylvania  highland.- 
\\ere  what  might  properly  be  called  hunting  feuds, 
tor  they  came  into  existence  owing  to  rivalries  for 
possession  of  the  game,  and  ceased  to  be  when  game 
became  so  scarce  that  the  State  had  to  regulate  the 
size  of  the  hunter's  "bag." 

At  first  the  Pennsylvania  hunting  feuds  were  con 
fined  to  conflicts  between  the  white  pioneers  and 
the  Indians,  who  resented  the  pale-faced  men  killing 
the  bison,  which  thev  termed  as  in  the  west,  "their 
cattle."  Along  the  old  buffalo  path,  the  route  of 
migration  of  the  bison,  which  ran  from  Lake  Erie 
through  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  then  almost 
diagonally  across  the  centre  of  the  .State  to  the  Mary- 
land line,  encounters  between  the  .Indians  and  the 
white  hunters  were  frequent. 

The  Indians  were  conservationists  bv  nature:  they 
protected  the  game  while  they  had  it;  they  'lid  not 
wait  until  after  it  was  gone,  as  we  of  Pennsylvania 
are  doing  today.  They  only  killed  such  creatures  as 
they  actually  needed  for  food  or  clothing,  even 
though  the  forests  teemed  with  myriad?  of  bird  and 
animal  life.  Game  was  a  -acred  heritage  t<>  them 
from  the  Great  Spirit;  they  would  protect  it  if  it- 
existence  seemed  imperilled.  This  danger 
arise  until  the  white  man  penetrated  into 
game  fields  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Then  it  wa- 
time  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  Indians  were  a  nocturnal  race.     The  did  most 
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oi  their  traveling  and  hunting  and  seining  by  night. 
In  tiie  daytime  they  never  moved  far  from  their 
cabin-  or  lodge  houses.  The  white  men  hunted  and. 
traveled  by  day,  consequently  meetings  between  the 
rival  race-  were  not  frequent  at  first.  Hut  it  pained 
the  conesrvative  redmen  to  find  hundreds  of  bison 
lying  dead,  along  the  Puffalo  Path,  slain  only  for  their 
tongue-,  or  for  a  strip  of  hide  or  merely  for  wan- 
tone-s.  called  by  the  white  man  "sport." 

Goaded  on  by  the  wastefulness  of  the  whites,  the 
Indian-  lay  in  wait  for  the  pale-faced  marauders,  and 
often  the  dead  bodies  of  the  frontiersmen  were  found 
weltering  in  blood  among  the  carcasses  of  newly 
butechered  buffaloes.  Dirt  the  conflict  along  the 
Duffal"  1'ath  ended  as  did  all  oilier  differences  be- 
tween the  white  men  and  the  red.  more  Indians  were 
killed  than  whites:  the  white  men.  while  the  Indians 
were  ali-ent.  carried  oil  the  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  la-t  cause,  though  touched  upon  little 
in  history,  was  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  unfor- 
giving hate  which  the  Indians  cherished  t»wards  tlie 
white  men  in  our  Pennsylvania  wilderness.  Dut  there 
were  times  when  old  score-  were  evened,  when  the 
pendulum  of  fate  swung  differently. 

\\hru  the  beautiful  frontier  girl,  |ura  AIcKvov. 
From  the  X firth  Mountain,  preferred  the  love  of  the 
eloquent  James  I  .ogan  to  her  pale  faced  suitor.  Peter 
Pent/,  and  tied  with  Kigali  fn>m  the  Su-quehauna 
to  the  luniata.  the  wounded  pride1  of  Pent/  could  not 
be  appea-ed  until  he  tracked  Logan  to  hi-  resting 
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place  by  the  big  spring  on  the  Matthias  Snook  prop- 
ertv.  in  Sugar  \  alley.  Clinton  Gamtv,  ambushed  the 
doughty  redskin  and  shot  him  in  the  hip.  Tint.-  crip- 
pled. Logan  slunk  away  to  Ohio,  as  it  was  the  height 
of  humiliation  and  degradation  for  an  Indian  to  be 
anything  but  physically  perfect.  Thomas  G.  Simcox, 
an  old  timber  cruiser  and  prospector  of  Clint' >n 
Couut\\  who  \va-  brought  up  am:  ing  the  I'enn-ylva- 
uia  Indian-,  u-ed  to  say  that  when  phv-icallv  imper- 
!ect  children  were  horn,  the  Indian  mothers  exposed 
them  tn  the  element-  until  they  died.  This  \vas  done 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  thus  insuring  a  race  of  phy-- 
icallv  perfect  beings.  The  Indians,  like  the  Greeks, 
literally  wor-hipped  physical  perfection.  Captain 
Logan,  the  older  brother  of  James  Logan,  was  ex- 
cluded from  succeeding  his  father.  Shikellemu-.  as 
vicegerent  of  the  Iroquois  in  Pennsylvania  because 
he  had  lost  an  eve  in  a  -hooting  match. 

T>ut  the  white  settler-  in  Central  Pennsylvania  were 
thorough-going,  if  nothing  else.  As  soon  as  they 
had  killed  the  bi-i>n  down  to  the  last  one,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Indians  and  did  the  -ame  thing 
to  them.  And  their  descendant-  kept  on  killing 
game  until  the  State  called  a  halt  to  the  whole-ale 
destruction  with  game  laws  and  Dr.  Kalbfu-.  \\  ith 
no  Indians  to  dispute  their  right  to  the  game  the  quar- 
rels shifted  to  the  white  hunters  themselve-.  first 
among  rival  bands  of  professional  hide  hunters  and 
finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
between  the  mountain  men  and  the  vallev  men. 
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The  hunters  \vho  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  mostly  .-till  hunters.  The}-  had  tracked 
the  rednien  to  death  by  stealth;  they  followed  up  the 
same  delightful  proce.--  \\ith  regard  to  the  elk  and 
deer.  Some,  like  John  DeLung.  dressed  all  in  white, 
approached  and  .shot  the  deer  in  their  yards.  Those 
not  so  energetic  preferred  the  salt  licks  where,  con- 
cealed in  blinds  up  in  the  trees,  they  waited  for  the 
approach  of  the  deer  and  shot  them  as  they  lapped 
their  favorite  -ubstance  from  the  brackish  earth. 
The  leading  mountain  men.  like,  for  instance,  the 
noted  deerslayer.  Matthew  Mcllenry.  of  Fishing 
Creek,  in  the  Xorth  Mountain,  developed  a  set  of 
shunting  ethic-  which,  though  not  corresponding  with 
amthing  recorded  in  the  annal-  of  true  sportsman- 
ship, sufficed  fur  ;hat  primitive  dav  and  generation. 
The  hunters  residing  in  the  vallevs,  on  the  other  hand. 
practiced  uther  methods  "f  deer  hunting. 

The  chief  method  of  these  lowlanders  was  to  form 
themselves  into  bands  which  were  divided.  Some,  with 
packs  uf  good  dugs,  entered  the  mountains  and  drove 
the  deer  into  the  valleys,  where  they  took  sanctuary  in 
the  river-  and  stream-,  to  be  shot  to  death  by  other 
member.-  of  the  parties,  from  the  bank-  or  from  dug- 
ouls  or  canoe-.  The  mountain  hunter-  resented  these 
mcur.-ions  of  men  and  dog-  from  the  vallevs.  The  dogs, 
even  when  they  did  nut  drive  the  deer  to  the  rivers, 
frightenerl  and  -cattercd  them  awav  from  the  vicinitv 
ot  their  lick-;,  where  the  mountaineers  cuuld  kill  them 
on  am  moonlight  night  when  energv  and  appetite 
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demanded.  The  mountain  men  wreaked  summary 
justice  on  the  stray  dogs.  Charles  Zimmerman,  from 
the  mountains  above  Milton,  killed  So  dogs  "running 
deer;"  his  brother,  the  illustrious  "Dave,"  shot  con- 
siderably more.  The  valley  men  should  stick  to 
their  farms  and  domestic  cattle,  if  they  had  extermi- 
nated all  the  deer  in  the  lowlands,  the}'  averred. 

lint  the  valley  men  were  not  to  be  deterred  from 
their  venison  by  any  murmurings  of  discontent  from 
inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains.  Thev  called  the 
killing  of  deer  by  white  robed  hunters  in  their  yards 
or  surrounding  them  when  crusted  and  killing  them 
all  down  to  the  last  fawn,  or  the  indolent  shooting 
from  blinds  at  the  salt  licks,  brutal  slaughter:  where- 
as the}-,  the  valley  men,  often  prosperous  farmers  and 
politicians  of  better  education,  believed  that  hound- 
ing deer  was  sport.  It  wotdd  be  impossible  to  select 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  any  of  these  processes  of 
reasoning,  except  that  to  a  modern  student  of  sport 
the  hounding  method  wa-  the  most  wasteful.  Many 
old  hunters  have  told  the  writer  that  the  flesh  of  deer 
run  by  dogs  was  generally  black  and  unfit  for  use. 

After  killing  the  deer,  the  hunters  would  divide 
the  hides  and  draw  lots  for  the  antler-,  if  they  were 
exceptionally  good  ones;  the  rest  would  be  thrown 
back  into  the  river  for  the  delectation  of  the  eel-  and 
salamanders. 

The  valley  men  were  also  guilt}-  of  other  methods 
of  deer  hunting  which,  though  picturesque,  were  re- 
pellent to  their  neighbors  among  the  clouds.  One 
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was  that  when  -onic  of  the  lowland  hunters  visited 
the  mountains  they  used  their  dogs  to  start  the  deer 
from  their  covers,  and  the  hunter-,  armed  with  din- 
ner hell-,  would  rig  them,  which  would  make  the  deer 
stand  at  gaze,  while  oilier-  of  the  group,  armed  with 
gun-,  would  -hoot  them  with  no  quarter.  But  the 
mountaineers  hated  Fire-hunting  worst  of  all. 

Along  the  wooded  hanks  of  the  Ohe-Yti,  the  Sin- 
nemahoning,  the  Karoondinha  il'enn's  Creek),  the 
Chn-tunn  .Middle  Creek),  and  the  Tiadaghton 
i  I 'me  Creek  i.  deer  would  often  come  on  summer 
nights  to  eat  the  root-  of  the  spatter-docks  in  the 
dead  water,  and  to  -laughter  these  innocent  -eeker.- 
atter  their  ravorite  delicacy.  Hunters  in  canoes,  in 
the  how-  oi  which  were  la-tened  (laming  pine 
torches  with  reflectors  at  the  hack,  to  shut  off  a  view 
01  the  gunner-,  would  float  along  noiselessly.  The 
deer,  hlinded  by  the  light,  would  stand  perfectly  still 
and  tall  easy  victim-  t«>  the  unerring  riflemen. 

To  kicp  the  tast  decreasing  -upplv  of  deer,  after 
all  the  elk  were  gone,  in  the  highlands,  the  wily 
mountaineer-  adopted  the  plan  of  burning  the  moun- 
tain- adjacent  to  the  vallev-  or  rivers,  knowing  that 
the  deer  dete-t  a  burnt  countrv  so  much  that  they 
will  not  cro—  it  nnle--  forced  to  do  sn.  This  meant 
that  driving  the  deer  to  water  with  dog-  would  be 
tlu  onlv  way  to  get  them  off  the  mountains. 

Xeedle.-s  to  say  that  meeting-  between  mountain 
hunters  and  valley  hunter-  were  never  harmonious. 
Threat-  and  forc-t  fire-  proving  unavailing',  tn  -hoot 
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dead  on  sight  alone  remained  10  end  the  rivalries. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  past  century  the  number 
of  hunter-  found  dead  in  the  woods — "shot  acci- 
dentally"— was  considerable.  Strange  to  say  nu  de- 
mands for  investigation  or  prosecution  were  ever 
made:  both  parties  knew  well  enough,  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  settle  their  hunting  feuds  in  a  court  of  their 
own.  the  court  of  the  unexpected  bullet  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  Shooting  affrays  in  bar-rooms  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  backwoods  towns,  not 
instigated  by  drink  as  reported  in  the  county  papers, 
but  by  the  sudden  meeting  of  two  hunting  rivals,  who 
had  sworn  to  shoot  dead  on  sight. 

While  these  feuds,  even  after  fatal  consequence-, 
did  not  descend,  as  in  Kentucky,  from  father  to  son, 
yet  the  hatred  of  the  valley  hunters  and  their  methods 
by  mountain  hunter-  passed  on  to  each  succeeding 
generation.  \\  ithin  the  past  twenty-five  years  the-e 
feuds  have  practically  ended  for.  with  the  passing  of 
the  forests,  many  mountaineers  have  been  forced  to 
go  to  the  towns  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  game  ha- 
become  so  scarce  that  it  hardly  pays  some  back- 
woodsmen to  own  a  gun.  But  those  mountaineers 
who  remain  who  lived  in  the  stirring  days  of  rivalrv 
fifty  years  ago.  or  their  descendants,  still  cherish  a 
feeling  of  animosity  against  the  valley  hunters  or 
"outsiders,"  as  they  style  them.  In  one  respect  this 
bitterness  had  provoked  excellent  results.  A  moun- 
taineer will  shoot  a  stray  dog  or  a  dog  running  deer 
without  compunction.  "Wandering  or  underfed  dog- 
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arc  a  prime  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  deer  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  increase  properly.  They  harass  them  more 
than  did  the  wolves,  which  could  not  have  hurt 
very  much,  for  when  there  were  wolves  there  were 
hosts  of  elk  and  deer,  and  without  wolves  there  were 
not  enough  deer  to  provide  a  stag  for  everv  hundred 
hunter--  who  go  out  with  the  State  License  Tag  on 
hi-  elbow.  \\  olves  were  blamed  for  killing  sheep  in 
Pennsylvania.  Bounties  were  paid  for  years  and  the 
wolves  exterminated.  In  HMti  alone,  nearly  six  thou- 
sand sheep  were  killed  by  dogs  in  the  Keystone  State, 
more  than  were  ever  killed  bv  wives  in  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Manv  farmer-  feed  their  dog-  very  little,  preferring 
that  they  "hunt  a  living."  This  means  that  the}'  must 
kill  deer  or  something  to  exist.  These  dogs  "hound" 
the  deer  night  and  day.  giving  them  no  peace,  causing 
the  In--  df  fawns  and  energv.  deteriorating  the  entire 
cervine  race.  Perhaps  the  new  dog  law.  passed  in  the 
interest  of  the  sheep-owners,  will  reduce  the  number 
of  -tray  dogs  at  large  in  the  mountains;  in  this  in- 
stance, the  -lock-raisers  and  sportsmen  have  a  com- 
mon platform-  the  abolition  of  the  strav  dog.  And 
it  i-  a  patriotic  platform,  these  day-  when  the  food 
.-upplv  must  be  increase  as  a  wartime  necessitv  ;  veni- 
son and  mtuton.  both  are  needed  in  an  underfed  world. 
'Though  the  tend  -]>irit  as  it  affects  man  and  man  ha- 
about  passed  away,  the  killing  ot  dog-  owned  bv  prom- 
inent lowland  farmers  and  sportsmen,  even  when 
caught  in  the  act  ol  tonguing  deer,  creates  a  certain 
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animosity  against  the  mountain  hunters.  In  some 
cases  game  wardens,  it  is  alleged,  have  hesitated  to 
kill  dogs  belonging  to  politicians  or  influential  farm- 
ers, but  the  backwoods  hunters  do  not  care  who  owns 
the  canines,  they  must  die  if  they  are  "deer  chaser.-." 
A  few  instances  of  feud  animosities  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mountains,  which  occurred  in  recent  Years,  might 
not  be  amiss  in  this  article. 

Every  one  in  Clinton  County  is  familiar  with  the 
case  of  a  leading  lowland  farmer  who  sent  sixteen 
shots  from  his  Winchester  after  a  prominent  mountain 
hunter  of  Gallauher  Township  who  had  several 
months  previously  shot  his  favorite  hunting  dog.  One 
bullet  went  through  the  mountaineer's  beaver  hat.  one 
through  the  body  of  his  coat,  and  yet  another  through 
his  sleeve.  These  shots  were  all  tired  to  kill,  but  Prov- 
idence favored  the  mountain  man. 

Another  case  which  occurred  in  the  Summit  coun- 
try in  Eastern  Sugar  Valley,  Clinton  Cotmtv.  of  a 
noted  mountain  hunter,  who  had  killed  all  the  dogs 
belonging  to  a  well-known  party  of  ''river"  hunters,  is 
often  repeated.  The  mountain  man  was  cutting  ties 
when  through  a  vista  in  the  forest  he  noticed  the  partv 
of  valley  hunters  approaching,  lie  had  nothing  in  his 
rifle;  he  would  be  heard  running  on  the  dry  leaves,  for 
it  was  in  October;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but 
jump  into  a  hollow  tree.  The  river  hunters  walked 
around  the  tree  in  which  he  was  concealed,  during 
which  time  the  mountaineer  literally  sweat  blood.  Hut 
they  went  their  way.  and  the  mountain  man  escaped. 
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Still  another  case,  also  in  Clinton  County,  is  dra- 
matic. A  young  mountaineer  had  killed  a  youthful 
valley  hunter's  hest  pheasant  dog.  and  the  valley  hunter 
had  vowed  to  kill  the  mountain  lad  on  sight.  One 
autumn  afternoon  they  met  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  I  laid  Eagle  Mountain,  .and  the  valley  man  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  liut  the  bullet  tired  point  blank 
merely  parted  the  Highlander's  thick,  black  hair,  and 
his  foe  left  him  for  dead  among  the  leaves.  Later  the 
mountaineer  recovered  consciousness  and  returned  to 
his  home.  Ten  vears  later  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  low- 
lander  to  discover  the  body  of  his  rival  by  the  railroad 
tracks,  the  mountaineer  having  been  run  down  by  a 
freight  train.  The  scar  on  his  forehead,  which  had 
permanently  parted  his  thick  hair,  was  still  plainly 
visible.  The  lowlander.  years  afterwards,  states  that 
as  he  looked  at  him  he  involuntarily  remarked:  "I 
tried  my  best  to  kill  him.  but  where  1  failed,  the  loco- 
motive succeeded." 

Among  the  more  educated  classes  of  hunters,  the 
same  keen  rivalries  existed,  authough  they  seldom 
ended  in  sanguinary  clashes.  l!ut  the  hot  blood 
aroused  by  the  (.-base  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  though 
method-  of  redress  are  apt  to  be  fairer  and  more  tem- 
perate amonrr  gentlemen  than  the  rude  hunters  of  the 
backwoods.  It  is  said  that  the  real  motive  of  the  duel 
between  James  Uinns.  of  Northumberland,  and  Colo- 
nel .N'muiel  Stewart,  of  Lycoming  Count}',  which  oc- 
curred on  Sunday.  December  1H.  1R ().">,  was  caused  bv 
feeling  engendered  on  an  elk  hunt  in  the  North  Moun- 
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tain.  I  linns  had  lately  arrived  from  Ireland  and  his 
alert  mind  soon  grasped  all  the  advantages  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  Pennsylvania  highlands.  In  the  "old 
conntrv."  and  in  England,  he  had  been  fond  of  shoot- 
ing, but  as  most  of  the  deer  and  other  large  game  was 
confined  in  the  parks  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  he  had 
few  opportunities  for  gratifying  his  taste  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mis  imagination  enlarged  upon  the  wonders  of 
the  almost  fabulous  Irish  elk  (Mcyaccros  Ilibcnticns) 
extinct  for  centuries,  but  the  antlers  of  which  were 
being  constantly  turned  up  in  the  peat  bogs  and  shell 
marls  of  the  "Emerald  Isle."  \Yhen  in  the  residence 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Joseph  Priestlev.  "The  Discoverer 
of  ( ).\ygen"  at  Northumberland,  he  saw  the  huge 
spreading  antlers  and  skull  of  a  Pennsvli'aiiui  elk, 
killed  by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  world-renowned  sciet- 
ist,  his  desire  to  slay  one  of  these  forest  monarchs  be- 
came almost  a  passion.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned  that 
the  elks  had  been  driven  pretty  well  back  into  the  high 
mountains,  but  that  in  a  day  or  twn's  journey  he  might 
have  a  shot  at  one  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  Xorth 
Mountain  country.  He  learned  the  names  of  the  best 
guides,  and  after  elabroate  preparations  started  on  his 
elk-slaying  expedition.  The  spot  selected  by  the  ex- 
perts was  Elk  Run.  in  Sullivan  County,  where  the 
remnant  of  the  great  elk  herds  that  had  abounded  in 
the  Xorth  Mountain  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
\\  ar,  still  lingered  on.  It  was  in  November,  but  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  gave  the  forest  the  appearance  of 
Christmas.  The  elks  were  said  to  have  a  vard  near 
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when.-  Elk  Run  empties  into  Fishing  Creek,  above  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Oak  Grove.  The  snow  would 
drive  them  from  the  high  altitudes  to  the  snugness  and 
warmth  of  the  densely  wooded  vard. 

After  several  davs  of  alternate  waiting  and  stalking 
with  no  signs  of  game  the  Irish  Ximrod  showed  indi- 
cations of  discouragement.  Me  was  on  his  way  down 
the  run  to  camp  one  evening  just  at  dusk  when  he 
heard  a  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  path  m  front  of  him. 
lumping  to  one  side,  into  the  concealment  of  the 
leatherwoods,  he  was  appalled  bv  the  animal  that  hove 
into  view.  It  was  a  mammoth  hull  elk  hurrying  up  the 
creek  at  a  combination  canter  and  trot;  it  was  blowing 
heavily,  and  its  breath  like  steam,  issued  from  its  nos- 
tril- and  mouth.  Rinns  was  a  good  -hot.  and  taking 
steady  aim.  he  -ent  a  bullet  plowing  into  the  huge  elk's 
shoulder,  laying  him  low  in  the  snow.  A  second  bullet 
in  the  neck  tinished  the  antlered  giant.  The  Irishman 
was  gazing  at  his  trophy  in  undisguised  elation  when 
he  heard  the  approach  of  footsteps,  and  later  human 
voices.  A  large  party  of  hunters,  headed  by  the  noted 
political  leader.  Colonel  Stewart,  whom  he  had  lam- 
pooned all  through  the  recent  campaign  in  a  series  of 
letter-  -igned  "'  >ne  of  tile  People."  Stewart  thanked 
I '.inn-  for  bringing  down  the  elk  which  he  had  wound- 
ed, and  ordered  his  Xegro  -ervant-,  Ra-sela-  and 
Ix/ard.  to  -kin  the  carcass.  The  hot-headed  Irishman 
protested  that  he  had  killed  the  elk,  but  the  Colonel 
pointed  to  the  bullet  hole  in  the  animal's  haunch;  it 
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\vas  his  by  right  of  having  tired  the  first  shot. 
Kinns,  not  understanding  Pennsylvania  hunting  ethics, 
stormed  and  fumed  and  made  all  kinds  of  threats,  hut 
returned  to  camp  minus  the  elk,  hence  the  bloodless 
duel  fought  a  few  days  later. 


X.     THE  BEAVER  MEADOW. 


ABRAHAM  LOYERHILL,  of  Heidelberg,  in 
Berks  Comity .  found  game  in  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains becoming  scarcer  every  year,  and  not  being 
able  to  exist  without  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  de- 
cided to  '"trek"  with  his  family  beyond  not  only  the 
"IJlauen  Bargen,"  but  the  Broad  Mountain,  the  Cata- 
wissa  Mountain  and  the  Huntington  Mountain  as  well, 
to  the  bold,  bluff  headland  known  as  the  North  Moun- 
tain that  marked  one  of  the  far  easterly  terminations 
of  the  main  Allegheny  chain.  There  game  was  vir- 
tually untouched  except  bv  the  careful  and  conserva- 
tive Indians;  it  would  be  as  a  private  limiting  ground, 
with  no  white  Ximrods  or  settlers  to  gainsay  for  years 
to  come. 

<  )f  his  racial  beginnings  "Abe"  Loverhill.  as  he  was 
railed,  knew  nothing  and  cared  less.  His  stocky  body, 
dark  brown  eyes,  high  nose,  ivorv  complexion  and 
curled  hair  suggested  a  Semitic  origin,  and  he  was  in 
all  probabilities  at  least  partially  descended  from  that 
mysterious  band  of  Hebrews — the  first  white  settlers 
to  venture  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Schuylkill — they 
established  themselves  at  Heidelberg,  now  Schaeffers- 
town  i  Lebanon  County)  in  \]()'> — with  the  determina- 
tion to  reconvert  to  ludaism  the  Indian-  whom  they 
believed  to  be  a  lost  tribe  of  Israel.  The  mission 
proved  a  failure;  the  pioneers  were  better  traders 
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than  proselyters.  the  Indians  never  took  kindlv  to  the 
substantial  limestone  synagogue,  the  ruins  of  which, 
standing  today,  form,  with  the  burying  ground,  the 
only  tangible  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  colony  of 
Jewish  missionaries. 

The  settlers  scattered ;  some  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, others  cleared  some  small  farms  and  established 
trading  posts  in  what  is  now  Berks  and  Lebanon 
Counties.  A  considerable  number  migrated  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  John  Marshall,  the 
great  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  descended  from  a  member  of  this  colony. 
The  Oriental  type  of  features  prevalent  among  his  de- 
scendants today  would  tend  to  emphasize  this  con- 
tention. 

Abe  Loverhill  married  a  member  of  the  Lefever 
family — French  Huguenots  from  Oley — and  raised  a 
fair-sized  family.  There  were  five  girls  and  two  boys 
to  accompany  the  parents  on  their  trans-mountain 
journey,  which  ended  on  the  Shraeder  Branch  of 
Towanda  Creek.  They  had  many  adventures  with 
wolves  and  panthers  on  the  way.  saw  many  Indians, 
with  whom  their  relations  were  commercial  rather 
than  otherwise.  "Abe"  Loverhill  at  that  time  could 
never  understand  why  white  men  and  Indians  failed 
to  agree.  They  were  induced  to  select  the  particular 
spot  for  settlement  for  the  reason  that  it  had  been 
already  cleared  by  the  beavers. 

These  industrious  little  animals  had  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  lugubrious  hemlock  forest,  the  weeping 
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brunches  of  whose  stately  but  interminable  trees 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  so-called  "Beaver 
Meadows."  It  was  good  to  see  the  sunlight  after  so 
much  gloomy  forest;  there  was  light  and  air  to  cheer, 
while  a  permanent  clearing  could  be  made  on  the 
higher  ground  on  the  bank  above  the  "meadows."  All 
were  pleased  with  the  location,  and  old  and  young 
turned  in  with  a  will  to  make  a  pleasant  habitation. 
They  were  so  busy,  in  fact,  that  little  hunting,  except 
to  provide  food,  was  indulged  in  for  several  months. 

(  )ne  evening,  when  the  rush  of  work  was  over, 
'"Abe"  was  sitting  with  his  children  on  a  log  in  front 
of  his  newly-built  log  cabin,  his  rifle,  of  course,  lying 
across  his  knee.  (  Jut  on  the  pond  behind  the  breast  of 
the  beaver  dams  he  noticed  the  smooth,  round  head  of 
a  beaver  swimming.  The  temptation  was  too  great; 
lie  raised  his  gun,  hit  the  head  of  the  moving  object 
sijtiarelv  ;  it  sank  out  of  sight,  and  was  never  seen 
again.  The  children  laughed — it  pleased  them  might- 
ily. Their  father  must  do  it  again.  It  was  done  again 
almost  every  clear  evening,  onlv  sometimes  two  or 
three  beavers  instead  of  one,  as  on  the  tirst  occasion, 
were  >ubmerged.  The  beaver  colonv  at  this  rate 
would  be  rapidly  decimated. 

'  Jne  evening,  while  engaged  thu>  at  what  he  believed 
was  "sport.'1  a  band  of  Indians  there  wen-  nearly  a 
do/en  111  the  party  approached  the  unfailing  marks- 
man. They  were  the  first  that  had  appeared  since  the 
establishment  of  the  new  home  on  Sbraeder  I '.ranch. 
'1  hey  paused  at  the  western  aid  of  the  meadow  where 
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the  creek  emerges  from  the  forest,  watching  the  pale- 
face and  his  children.  When  they  saw  him  lift  his 
firearm  and  deliberately  shoot  a  beaver,  as  it  swam 
from  its  cabin  to  the  breast  of  the  dam,  they  uttered 
yells  of  horror  and  disgust.  Then  with  scowling  faces 
they  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  gunner.  Their 
leader,  a  verv  old  Indian  named  Haleeka,  demanded 
of  Loverhill  why  he  had  shot  the  beaver.  "Abe,"' 
usually  so  suave  and  tactful  in  his  dealings  with  the 
redmen.  replied  that  he  did  it  to  keep  his  shooting  in 
practice. 

"Then  make  a  target  out  of  a  board,"  said  the  In- 
dian; "don't  willfully  kill  an  animal,  the  pelt  of  which 
has  a  commercial  value,  if  not  to  your  white  men.  to 
the  Indians.'' 

The  white  man  did  not  like  the  dictatorial  manner 
assumed  by  the  redskin  ;  he  had  heard  too  much  of  the 
massacres  of  Koo  along  the  Blue  Mountains  to  allow 
the  aborigines  to  take  advantage  of  him.  lie  told 
Haleeka  that  the  affair  was  none  of  his  business,  that 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  should  clear  out ;  he  wanted 
to  kill  another  beaver  before  dark.  Suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  raised  the  rifle  to  aim  it  at  a  beaver's 
head,  which  had  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  rose-tinted  and  purple  shadowed  in  the  fading 
light.  A  young  Indian,  known  as  Haleeka'' s  Son.  who 
carried  a  long  staff,  struck  at  the  rifle  barrel  impetu- 
ously. Loverhill.  now  thoroughly  aroused,  turned  the 
muzzle  on  the  lad  and  fired.  Haleeka's  Son  was  shot 
through  the  calf  of  his  left  leg.  The  blood  spurted 
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like  a  red  fountain.  (Jld  lialeeka,  \vho  understood 
the  Indian  method-  of  forest  aid.  tore  a  strip  off  his 
scarlet  cape  and  quickly  bound  the  wound.  There  was 
cursing  and  muttering  among  the  Indian  band;  then 
they  moved  off.  iialeeka's  Son  hopping  along  with 
the  rest. 

All  went  well  for  several  days,  but  one  night  when 
the  Indians  were  encamped  on  Mehoopany  Run  the 
wound  burst  open  and  the  boy  bled  to  death.  This 
would  naturallv  instigate  the  Indians  to  practice  the 
rite  of  "blood  atonement."  Weeks  passed,  during 
which  time  many  more  beavers  were  slain.  The 
meadows  were  becoming,  as  far  as  the  tireless  little 
workers  were  concerned,  a  "deserted  village." 

"Abe"  J.overhill.  his  wife  and  family  kept  on  with 
their  improvements,  so  much  so  that  there  was  some 
time  left  for  play.  The  two  box  s.  whose  ages  were 
ten  and  twelve,  constructed  a  neat  birch  bark  canoe, 
which  they  used  when  fishing  for  stintish  in  a  little 
forest-hidden  pond  on  tin-  top  of  the  mountain  north 
oi  their  home,  which  came  to  be  known  as  "Stmfish 
I'ond."  They  had  very  good  luck,  and  went  there 
every  day  when  work  was  light.  <  >ne  evening  thev  did 
not  return,  and  "Abe"  Loverhill.  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  daughter.  ( jeiievieve-  >he  was  then  a  girl  of 
fourteen  went  in  >carch  of  them.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  but.  bv  the  aid  of  pine  torches,  the  pioneer 
located  the  canoe  floating  bottom  upward  on  the  pond. 
I  he  little  fellow>  had  evidentlv  in  their  /eal  capsized 
the  boat  and  been  drowned.  As  the  lake  was  of  vol- 
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c;mic  origin,  and  said  to  be  bottomless,  it  was  useless 
to  drag  for  the  bodies. 

The  father's  grief  was  pitiful  to  behold;  the  sturdy 
bovs,  his  hopes  for  the  future,  were  gone.  It  was 
hard  to  go  back  and  break  the  news  to  the  mother. 
Genevieve  tried  hard  to  console  the  heartbroken 
woodsman.  She  told  him  that  she  would  be  a  boy 
henceforth  and  take  the  place  of  the  lost  ones.  This 
was  a  droll  statement,  as  Genevieve  was  the  quintes- 
sence of  femininity.  She  was  tall  for  her  age,  but 
very  slim;  she  had  small,  black,  searching  eyes,  a 
narrow  face  of  sallow  complexion,  and  absolutely 
black  hair  without  a  lustre  of  brown  ii,  rt.  She  was 
graceful  and  alert  in  her  movements,  intelligent  in  the 
extreme,  but  moody  and  easily  angered.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  comforting  both  father  and  mother,  who 
possessed  the  stoicism  of  the  mountains. 

After  a  few  days  of  intensive  dressmaking,  the  girl 
appeared  attired  as  a  boy,  with  long  coat,  trousers  and 
leggings,  which  apparel  added  to  her  apparent  height 
and  leanness.  l>ut  she  did  not  cut  off  her  wealth  of 
soft  black  hair,  but  turned  it  up  under  her  small 
leather  cap.  Tn  her  boyish  garb,  she  came  to  be  much 
admired  by  travelers  and  hunters.  She  realized  her 
charms  and  set  about  to  make  a  more  elaborate  cos- 
tume, one  that  would  be  thoroughly  distinctive.  It 
was  in  the  year  after  the  loss  of  her  brothers  thai  she 
accompanied  her  father  on  a  trip  to  Fort  Augusta, 
later  known  as  S'unburv.  the  Indian  name  of  which 
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had    been    Shamokin.    "The    Place    of    the    Horns''- 
•:chere  the  deer  shed  their  antlers. 

There  she  attracted  no  end  of  attention  among  the 
officer.-,  soldier.-,  traders  and  settlers.  A  contempo- 
rary writer  thus  described  her  costume:  "She  wore 
line  broadcloth  trousers,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
beadwork.  These  were  worn  under  her  short  skirt, 
and  thev  reached  to  her  feet,  which  were  adorned  by 
blue  leather  moccasins.  Her  skirt  and  other  outer 
clothing  was  wonderfully  festooned  with  beadwork 
and  hammered  silver  ornaments.  On  her  head  was  a 
small  beaverskin  cap  set  oft"  by  a  native  paroquet's 
wing.  She  carried  a  rifle,  the  barrel  and  stock  of 
which  were  elaborately  inlaid  with  silver.'' 

It  was  at  Kiirt  Augusta  that  Genevieve  first  saw  a 
detachment  of  that  remarkable  bodv  of  borderers 
called  the  Rangers.  The}-  were  literally  the  border  po- 
lice.  making  the  wild  countrv  safe  for  the  coming 
settlers.  First  commanded  by  the  intrepid  John  llrady, 
later  by  hi-  son,  the  immortal  "Sam."  thev  had  among 
their  oilier  officers  such  noted  figures  as  I'eter  IVntz. 
Terrence  Ouinn.  Peter  Farley.  I'eter  Grove  and  Mich- 
ad  Grove.  The  two  latter  were  of  lierks  Countv,  and 
Abraham  Lovcrhill  fraternized  much  with  them  dur- 
ing his  stav  at  the  \vorks  of  the  Susc|ttehanna.  Gene- 
vieve  \va.-  instantlv  attracted  to  the  personality  of 
Michael  Grove.  He  was  a  voung  man  of  about  eigh- 
teen at  that  time,  slim  and  dark;  a  sparse  beard  was 
appearing  on  his  soft  cheeks,  he  wore  his  black  hair 
ver\  long.  F'.veii  then  he  had  a  "record"  as  a  hunter 
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and  an  Indian  slayer.  His  achievements  at  reducing 
the  number  of  the  noble  race  of  red  men  for  the  scalp 
bounty  haunted  him  on  his  deathbed  in  IN'^1  as  re- 
corded in  Linn's  "Annals  of  Buffalo  Valley." 

Me  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Genevieve — rumor 
had  it  he  was  already  married — but  his  indifference 
rather  fanned  the  flame  of  her  emotion.  When  his 
brother.  Peter  Grove,  suggested  to  Abe  Loverhill  that 
he  give  up  his  claim  on  Shracder  and  take  a  farm  on 
the  Karoondinha,  which  belonged  to  another  brother, 
Wendell  Grove,  the  girl  urged  her  father  to  look  at 
the  place.  Xot  that  she  was  anxious  to  leave  the 
Towanda  Mountains,  but  she  wanted  to  live  near  the 
abode  of  her  hero.  Michael  Grove. 

( )ne  morning,  in  a  canoe,  the  four— Genevieve  and 
her  father,  Peter  and  Michael  Grove — went  down  the 
river  and  up  the  Karoondinha  and  looked  at  the  I  arm. 
It  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  partially  cleared. 
There  was  a  good  spring  and  a  commodious  log  house. 
The  log  barn  of  unusual  size  was  covered  with  all 
kinds  of  carved  signs  and  incantations  against  witches, 
the  only  thing  about  the  place  that  the  shrewd  .Abe  did 
not  like.  But  he  agreed  to  buy  the  survev,  if  his  wife 
acquiesced.  Then  Loverhill  and  Genevieve  returned 
to  Fort  Augusta  and  '"trekked"  across  the  mountains 
to  Shraeder  Branch.  Genevieve  rode  an  old  white 
horse  which  her  father  bought  her  at  Fort  Augusta. 
It  was  said  that  it  once  belonged  to  Colonel  Conrad 
Weiser.  On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  two  travelers, 
one  a  fur  buver  named  Levi  Goodhart.  an  old  friend 
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i >f  Abi/s  from  Heidelberg,  and  his  Indian  guide,  Joe 
I 'an,  tbe  1'eqnot.  Goodhart  said  thai  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Loverhill's  to  tell  him  a  piece  of  information. 

|oe  I 'an  had  learned  from  a  band  of  Lenni-Lenape 
Indians,  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  that  they 
had  captured  and  sold  to  the  flesh-eating  Mohawks, 
for  sacnlicial  purposes,  the  two  Loverhill  boys,  sup- 
posed to  be  drowned,  as  blood  atonement  for  the  death 
of  llaleeka's  Son,  who  had  died  shortly  after  Lover- 
hill  shot  him  in  the  leg  in  an  altercation  over  some 
beavers.  This  was  terriblv  disturbing  news  to  Lover- 
hill  and  Cienevieve.  It  was  told  to  the  mother,  who 
was  out  iif  IKT  mind  for  a  week  from  rage  and  grief. 
It  was  an  added  reason  to  abandon  the  claim  on 
Shraeder  and  leave  the  accursed  Towanda  Mountains 
forever. 

Thev  loaded  their  household  goods  on  some  strong 
bullocks,  put  the  mother  and  the  small  children  on  the 
faithful  old  hor-H.'.  and  Loverhill  and  Oenevieve.  walk- 
ing ahead  with  their  rifles,  started  for  the  new  Prom- 
ised' Laud  on  the  beautiful  Karoondinha.  After  they 
had  gone,  (/oodhart  and  Joe  I 'an  moved  into  the  aban- 
doned hou^e  and  made'  it  their  headquarters  for  several 
years. 

Michael  drove  happened  to  be  at  Fort  Augusta 
when  they  arrived  and  accompanied  them  to  the  new 
home,  lie  lived  \\ith  his  brother.  Peter,  only  half  a 
mile  away,  so  that  they  met  quite  often,  when  he  was 
not  absent  on  duty,  which,  with  him.  really  amounted 
to  Indian  killing  expeditions.  Oenevieve  missed  him 
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al)out  this,  but  she  would  give  them  no  satisfaction. 
She  would  not  work  when  he  was  gone,  and  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  bank  of  the  creek  dejectedly, 
making  life  disagreeable  for  all  about  her. 

(  )n  one  occasion,  drove  stated  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  Carlisle  to  take  command  of  a  newly 
formed  companv  of  Rangers.  He  would  start  in  a 
couple  of  days.  That  night  Cenevieve  crept  out  of  the 
cabin,  brained  a  big  hound,  which  started  to  bark,  with 
the  butt  of  her  rifle,  and  started  across  the  mountains 
for  the  Vallev  of  the  Conodogwinet.  She  met  an  In- 
dian on  the  way.  and  traded  clothing  with  him.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Indian,  dressed  in  her  rinery.  held  up 
and  almost  beat  to  death  an  aged  German,  which 
caused  much  misunderstanding  and  a  reward  ottered 
for  the  girl,  which  clinched  her  reputation  as  an  out- 
law. 

At  Carlisle,  attired  in  the  neat  costume  of  an  Indian 
and  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Sourkill  (  so  the  his- 
torical record?  state),  she  enlisted  in  the  new  companv 
of  Rangers.  She  gave  her  age  as  eighteen,  whereas 
she  was  not  within  eight  months  of  being  sixteen. 
\\hen  Michael  Grove  arrived  to  assume  command,  lit 
at  once  recognized  her.  but,  imagining  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  robbing  the  German,  chivalrously  made 
no  information  against  her.  After  she  explained  the 
change  of  clothing  and  the  real  culprit  was  brought  to 
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Carlisle    jail   attired   in   her  gliuering   rags,   he   main- 
tained his  silence  and  made  her  his  orderly. 

At  first  Ahe  Loverhill  imagined  that  his  daughter 
had  heen  murdered  bv  the  Indian  \vhu  wore  her  cloth- 
ing, hut  by  the  time  he  had  the  matter  straightened  out 
in  his  head.  Lieutenant  drove  and  his  company  had 
departed  for  the  wilds  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  travel- 
ing tl  ence  bv  way  of  the  luniata  River  and  the  Bald 
Kayle  Creek.  "Ahe"  made  the  tedious  journev  to  Car- 


"  the  murder  of  his  son.  Loverhill  was  lodged 
"  an  underground  dungeon,  where  <  languished  for 
six  -month,-  on  bread  and  water.  At  K-ngth  it  was  inti- 
in  t!  ai  if  he  would  go  cjiiietlv  home  tn  the 
Karoondinha.  hi-  would  be  released.  Me  gladlv  acqui- 
e-red.  '  M  course  is  I  orse  had  vanished  during  his 
incanvrati'  n.  -o,  -adlv  he  wendrd  Ins  way  northward. 

decided  I  \    wi-er  1 

Meanwhile,  her  irlentitv  becoming  kno\vn.  C,enevieve 
e  very  life  of  tlu-  Rangers,  h  was  at  the 
C.real  S\\ai  ip  tight  '  >n  l'.ea\'er  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
C  arion  River,  that  the  intrepid  girl  allv  distin- 

gui-lied  herself,  although  she  had  killed  her  first  Indian 
during  <>ne  of  the  fir  si  weeks  of  active  service  with  the 
Rangers.  The  Indian-,  hard  pressed,  had  entrenched 
themselves  behind  a  windfall,  where  the  huge,  antler- 
like  root-,  caked  with  earth  and  stones,  formed  a  nat- 
ural rampart.  In  the  fore<t  on  the  opposite  -ide  of  the 
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beaver  meadows,  which  overflowed  the  creek  bot- 
tom, the  Rangers  were  hidden  as  best  thev  could  be- 
hind trees.  The  lire  ot  the  Rangers  became  so  intense 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  redmen  would  have'  to  abandon 
their  positions  and  coining  out  into  the  open  forest  be 
shot  down  with  no  quarter. 

Suddenlv,  to  the  dismay  of  the  attacking  Ranger-, 
two  young  white  boys,  their  faces  smeare'd  with  pitch 
to  make  them  unrecognizable,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
and  gagged,  were  suspended  over  the  breastwork. 
Taking  up  positions  on  either  side  of  the  captives' 
heads,  the  Indians  commenced  a  deadly  fusillade.  Miles 
Lynch  and  Dominick  Flaughcrty.  of  the  Rangers,  fell 
dead;  >everal  others  were  wounded.  \'>u\  the  Rangers 
had  never  abandoned  a  position — thev  would  not  do  so 
now.  Yet  to  kill  the  boys,  who  might  be  the  tiesh  and 
blood  of  their  own  number  was  a  hideous  element  with 
which  to  reckon.  Amid  the  smoke  and  rattle'  of  mus- 
ketrv.  (lenevieve  Loverhill  had  disappeared.  Lieu- 
tenant Michael  drove,  ever  watchful,  detected  her 
absence,  but  could  not  believe  that  she  was  showing  the 
"white  feather."  lint  her  absence  seemed  peculiar. 
Tn  truth,  the  girl  was  running  awav  ;  she  ran  as  fast  as 
her  long,  slim  legs  could  carry  her  through  the  timber 
parallel  with  the  creek  to  a  point  above  the  opening 
caused  by  the  beaver  meadow.  A  giant  hemlock  lay 
across  the  run.  half  submerged.  Dropping  to  her 
hands  and  knees  she  crept  across  the  creek  behind  the 
log.  Then  she  began  running  again,  faster  and  faster. 
She  almost  ran  into  an  Indian  outpost;  she  brained 
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him  \vilh  her  rifle  butt  before  he  could  give  the  "scalp 
halloo,"  iust  as  she  had  the  tattling  hound  the  night 
she  ran  away  fr<  >m  Imne. 

She  quickly  noted  the  Indian  who  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  of  t'ne  band  and  shot  him  through  the  back  of  the 
head;  as  the  redman  at  his  right  turned  she  shot  him. 
and  then  the  Indian  on  the  left  of  the  chief  next.  The 
rest,  imagining  that  a  superior  force  was  approaching 
from  the  rear,  dropped  their  guns  and  tied  back  into 
the  forest,  calling  for  quarter,  abandoning  the  two 
captive  lads  on  the  breastwork.  Rounding  like  a  deer 
to  the  topmost  root  of  the  rampart,  waving  her  beaver 
cap  with  one  hand,  her  rifle  with  the  other,  lienevieve 
Loverhill  proclaimed  the  victory. 

Lieutenant  Grove  and  his  men,  realizing  what  had 
happened,  plunged  into  the  morass  and,  waist  dee])  in 
mud.  waded  over  to  where  the  brave  girl  stood,  among 
the  bodies  of  the  four  victims.  Meanwhile  she  was 
unloosening  the  bond-  which  held  the  two  boys  to  tht 
antler-like  upturned  roots.  The  lads  looked  at  her  and 
fairlv  -homed  "Sister!  Sister!"  They  were  the  box's 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  Suntish  Pond  or 
-old  as  slaves  to  the  flesh-eating  Mohawks. 

There  was  a  jovous  time  when  they  gathered  about 
and  felicitated  the  girl  upon  her  strategy  and  the 
restoration  of  her  brothers.  She  was  modest  in  her 
triumph;  -he  onlv  asked  one  favor- -that  was  to  he 
allowed  to  accompany  the  lads  home  to  Swit/er  Run 
to  turn  them  over  to  their  parents,  who  had  never 
rea-ed  to  mourn  their  lo-s.  Lieutenant  Grove  granted 
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the  necessary  permit,  and  the  girl  heroine  acclaimed  as 
"Loverhill  of  the  Rangers''  started  overland  for  the 
waters  of  the  Sinnemahoning,  there  to  embark  in  a 
canoe  for  the  Karoondinha.  It  was  a  long  but  happy 
journev.  The  boys  had  a  thrilling  list  of  adventures 
to  recount,  but  they  glossed  them  over,  they  were  so 
glad  to  be  going  home. 

One  afternoon,  while  Abe  Loverhill  and  his  good 
wife  were  husking  corn  in  the  field  by  the  big  log  barn, 
its  gables  cut  full  of  witch-craft  hieroglyphics,  they 
noticed  three  persons  coming  up  the  pine-shaded  path 
that  led  from  the  Karoondinha.  As  they  came  nearer, 
they  began  to  shout,  and  then  to  run.  The  couple 
gazed  more  intently — it  was  their  missing  boys,  grown 
big  and  strong,  and  their  renegade  daughter,  Gene- 
vieve. 

There  was  an  affectionate  greeting,  and  over  a 
turkey  supper  the  stirring  tale  of  the  Great  Swam]) 
battle  was  related.  All  went  well  during  the  course 
of  the  evening,  until  Genevieve  remarked  that  she 
must  get  an  early  start  back  to  the  Sinnemahoning 
country  in  the  morning.  Instantly  the  choler  of  father 
and  mother  were  aroused.  Abe  had  just  returned 
from  his  six  months'  jail  experience  in  Carlisle,  which 
had  not  sweetened  his  temper;  the  wife's  struggle  to 
keep  the  family  in  his  absence  had  been  a  hard  one  ; 
she  had  attributed  all  the  domestic  troubles  to  Gene- 
vieve's  conduct.  She  told  the  girl  in  plain  language 
that  her  duty  was  to  remain  and  do  housework  and 
repay  her  past  ingratitude.  But  housework  and  husk- 
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ing  corn  had  no  charm-  for  "Loverhill  of  the  Rang- 
er-." be-idc.-  her  -worn  dutv  was  to  return  to  her  com- 
mand. 

She  laughed  at  her  parents'  demands,  and  when  her 
mother  made  a  move  to  lock  The  door  ro  detain  her  by 
force,  she  picked  up  her  loaded  rifle,  swung  the  latch 
hack  and  swept  out  of  the  door,  slamming  it  after  her. 
The  parent-  ordered  the  boy>  to  stop  her.  but  as  she 
had  saved  their  lives  onlv  a  few  davs  before,  they  re- 
in-ed.  "Abe'  ran  after  her  a  short  distance,  but  not 
being  very  strong,  soon  gave  up  the  chase.  So  "Lov- 
erhill ol  the  Ranger-"  disappeared  into  the  darkness, 
ne\  er  t<  >  return. 

"Abe''  tinned  and  threatened  half  the  night.  He 
would  complain  m  Philadelphia  and  have  her  mus- 
tered out  and  sent  hume.  if  he  could  get  no  redress  at 
Carlisle.  Hut  the  next  morning  he  concluded  to  "let 
sleeping  dugs  lie;"  six  month-  in  Carlisle  jail  had 
cooled  ]ii-  ardor  as  a  complainant.  In  after  vears  he 
was  proud  rather  than  otherwise  to  be  known  as  the 
father  ot  "I. overbid  of  the  Ranger-."  though  neither 
of  her  parent-  ever  saw  her  again. 


XL     THE  PASSING  OF  THE  MARTENS. 


N(  >T  mam  Pennsylvania  hunter-  and  trappers  of 
the  present  generation  have  encountered  the 
I'ine  Marten  on  tlieir  excursion?  in  the  forests. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  Mitstcld  Marine  may  be 
numbered  with  the  extinct  animals  of  the  Key-tone 
State.  A  deni/.en  of  the  dense  coniferous  forests,  its 
range  was  limited  to  the  Canadian  life  zone,  com- 
prising- the  "northern  tier"  of  counties  and  perhaps 
along  the'  main  chain  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
southwesterly  from  the  culminating  point  of  the  North 
Mountain  in  Sullivan  County  to  the  Maryland  line  in 
Somerset  Count}'.  Hut  even  if  this  Allegheny  back- 
bone was  included  in  its  habitat,  few  if  anv  have  been 
recorded  as  taken  south  of  the  \\est  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna. 

The  Pine  Marten  was  a  handsome  animal,  almost  as 
big  as  a  cat.  with  rich  brown  pelage  and  much  sought 
after  by  fur  buyers  generally.  It  was  a  harmless  crea- 
ture, at  no  time  plentiful  even  in  the  regions  where* 
natural  conditions  were  best  suited  to  it-  comfort. 

Probably  none  of  the  younger  hunter-  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  better  posted  on  the  range  and  habit-  of  the 
marten  than  Oscar  Huff,  at  present  custodian  of  the 
White  Deer  Creek  Reservoir  in  Union  Countv.  For 
forty  years  Huff  has  not  only  hunted  and  trapped 
through  most  of  Northern  and  Central  Pennsylvania, 
but  has  been  a  close  student  of  wild  life  as  well.  He 
215 
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relates  that  when  he  was  lumbering  in  the  North 
Mountain,  in  the  region  of  Kitchen's  Creek  and  Gan- 
oga  Lake,  inure  than  twentv  vears  ago.  martens  were 
fairl\-  plentiful.  In  1  >'.»<;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
ohtain  a  line  specimen  in  the  vicimtv  of  lamison  Citv. 
Several  other  hunters  secured  individuals  during  that 
year  and  the  preceding  year,  according  to  reports  of 
which  reached  him. 

The  naturalist,  lluckalew.  is  quoted  bv  Rhoads  in 
his  "Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey"  as 
hearing  the  nocturnal  cries  of  martens  in  the  North 
Mountain  forest-,  and  mentions  a  marten  taken  in 
Columbia  Countv  in  Is'.!."). 

!'>ut  as  the  primeval  hemlock  forests  of  Columbia, 
Sullivan  and  Montour  Counties  disappeared,  the  pine 
marten-  vanished  with  them;  changed  conditions  were 
a  more  annihilating  force  than  the  hand  of  the  hunts- 
man. Changed  conditions,  rather  than  the  rifle,  the 
trap  and  poison  took  with  them  the  wolf,  the  panther, 
the  hsher,  the  wolverene  and  other  interesting  exam- 
ple- oi  the  tine  fauna  that  abounded  in  Pennsylvania 
on  the  arrival  of  the  (  )uaker  pioneers. 

In  tlie  other  counties  of  the  northern  tier,  there  are 
correspondingly  few  record-  of  the  marten-.  A  mar- 
ten \vas  taken  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tom.  near 
Aiisonia,  in  Tioga  Countv.  then  den-elv  fore-ted,  in 
IS,-C>;  it.-  mate  i-  -aid  to  have  made  its  escape.  An- 
other wa>  trapped  on  Steam  Mill  P>rook.  in  Steam 
\  alley,  m  the  -amc  countv.  in  l>Sii.  In  1'otter  Countv 
ihe  noted  nature  writer,  lolm  C.  French,  the  greatest 
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living  authoritv  on  the  birds  and  animals  of  that 
count}',  has  much  interesting  data  on  the  martens, 
which,  he  savs.  ceased  to  he  plentiful  after  the  "sev- 
enties." Seth  Xelson.  Jr.,  of  Round  Island.  Clinton 
County,  tells  of  a  trap  line  tiftv  miles  in  extent,  which 
was  maintained  by  his  brothers  and  himself  in  the 
I  Hack  Forest,  up  to  the  seventies,  "when  the  martens 
became  too  scarce  to  bother  with.'' 

Evidently  the  survivors  closed  in  for  protection  in 
the  heart  of  what  remained  of  the  "hemlock  belt."  as 
Rhoads  reports  that  no  less  than  twentv-two  martens 
were  taken  in  Potter  County,  on  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Sinnemahoning.  in  the  winter  of  1804-!)."). 

In  McKean  County,  Charles  \\  .  Dickinson,  famed 
as  "the  greatest  living  Pennsylvania  wolf  hunter"  and 
a  naturalist  of  experience,  relates  much  the  same  con- 
ditions prevailing  as  regards  to  the  martens  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Potter.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  were 
taken  annually  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  "eighties.  ' 

In  their  final  refuge  in  the  depths  of  the  vast  hem- 
lock forests  in  Norwich  Township.  Thomas  Mullins 
secured  six  martens  on  Haven's  Brook  during  the 
winter  of  1S1MI.  Three  were  taken  in  Shippen  Town- 
ship in  ls<)4  and  three  in  IS!).").  There  have  been  prac- 
tically no  martens  taken  in  McKean  and  Potter  coun- 
ties since  about  1 '.HO.  when  the  last  of  the  "Black 
Forest"  fell  before  the  money-mad  lumber  king.-. 

In  Warren  County,  directly  west  of  McKean  Coun- 
ty. Indians  of  the  Cornplanter  Reservation  on  the 
Allegheny  River  reported  martens  taken  on  Kinzua 
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Creek  u]>  ti»  about  1 » 1 .  In  the  vast  \\heeler-Dusen- 
bern  timberlands  in  Southern  \\arren  and  Forest 
O 'Untie-,  where  original  forest  conditions  existed 
until  the  past  year,  where  rare  wild  flowers 

persisted  in  blooming,  where  the  wild  pigeons  had  a 
nesting  in  the  early  "eighties."  and  where  one  of  the 
last  nesting  colonies  of  the  great  blue  herons  in  the 
east  existed  up  to  that  regretful  Sunday  in  June,  I'M  1. 
when  a  band  of  "bark  savages"  made  an  orgv  of 
destruction  of  it  because  they  imagined  erroneously 
'  the  herons  were  enemies  of  the  trout,  a  few  mar- 
ten.- lingered  until  possiblv  twentv  vears  ago.  Em- 
manuel Dobson.  famed  as  the  slayer  of  the  last  wolves 
in  Forest  Count}  he  "cleaned  them  out"  during  1SM 
captured  a  tew  marten-  everv  year  up  to  about  1  >!'(). 
John  HURT.  elk.  wolf  and  panther  hunter  of  Somerset 
County,  in  the  mam  backbone  chain  of  the  . \lleghenie-. 
is  said  to  have  trapped  a  marten  on  Laurel  Mill,  adding 
its  scalp  to  his  li-t  of  distinctions,  which,  some  said, 
included  the  killing  of  the  last  elk.  the  last  wolf  and  the 
In  -:  ;  lanther  in  '  'Id  S<  >mer-ct . 

\\hat  obliterated  the  pine  marten  from  its   I'ennsvl- 

vaiiia  //,;/'//<//   i-  an  unanswered  question.      1'ossiblv  it 

<va-   nn   the   verge   oi    extinction    from   natural   causes 

when   the  rapacious  white  hunters  turned  their  atten- 

ti''n  to  it,  or,  never  overly  numerous,  it  may  not  have 

>een  a  ile  to  \\uii-tand  the  combined  ingenuitv  of  the 

-  and  the  circumscribing  of  its  natural   fauna! 

zone    in    the    original    hemlock    forest-    by    agriculture 

and    rark  peeling.     And  vet.  if  mvsticism  ma\-  be  adderl 
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ID  the-  causes,  it  has  merely  gone  awa\ ,  migrated,  de- 
parted for  some  other  country,  along  with  the  wild 
pigeon  in  its  myriad  millions,  the  low-flying  paroquet, 
the  panther  and  the  wolf.  Some  dav,  when  the  mystic, 
purposes  of  their  journeys  haye  heen  attained.  the\r 
will  return  again  to  tenant  the  Penns\lyania  wilds 
with  the  life  and  motion  and  song  of  their  presence. 
Ask  the  Indians,  they  are  mystics;  no  doubt  they  can 
give  an  answer  ! 

Among  the  redmen  of  the  Cornplanter  Reservation 
in  Warren  County  many  anecdotes  and  legends  of  the 
pine  martens  in  Pennsylvania  are  repeated.  In  a  sense 
the  marten  was  sacred  to  the  Senecas  and  other  abo- 
riginal dwellers  in  the  "Northern  Tier."  for  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  deadly  enemy  of  poisonous  snakes, 
which  were  so  plentiful  and  troublesome  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  wilderness.  It  is  to  be  remembered  thai 
in  the  range  of  the  marten,  rattlesnakes  and  copper- 
heads were  rare,  compared  with  further  south  where 
there  were  no  martens.  (  )ld  men  say  that  since  the 
martens  vanished  there  are  more  venomous  snakes 
north  of  the  West  liranch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Hut 
that  may  be  due  to  the  cutting  away  of  the  forests,  as 
rattlers  and  copperheads  both  love  bare  rocks  with 
plenty  of  hot  sunshine  whereon  to  bask  and  think  out 
deviltry. 

At  any  rate,  the  Indians  thought  it  best  to  protect 
the  martens.  There  were  other  furs  as  good  as  theirs. 
and  a  snake-killing  or  a  snake-scaring  mammal  in  the 
woods  was  a  blessing  on  their  race.  If  their  assump- 
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tii m  wa-  correct,  then  the  pine  marten  was  the  Ameri- 
can mongoose!  It  i-  more  than  strange  that  the  first 
settlers  and  hunter.-  in  Northern  Pennsylvania — men 
like  Philip  T'>mh,  for  instance  -who  were  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  hest  class  of  redmen,  did  not  learn 
from  the  Indians  the  good  traits  of  the  martens  and 
protect  them  from  the  start.  Hut  the  rapacity  of  white 
hunters  is  probervial. 

In  South  Africa  \ve  are  told  that  the  Hoer  farmers 
prefer  to  kill  the  ant  hears  for  their  hides,  which  sell 
for  a  pittance,  than  to  let  them  live  for  the  good  they 
do  in  devouring  mvriads  of  ants  so  injurious  to  agri- 
culture. It  must  he  an  axiom  that  in  no  realm  or  clime 
can  a  pioneer  he  a  conservationist. 

(  )ld  Jesse  Logan,  the  dean  of  Cornplanter  Reserva- 
tion Indian-,  was  fond  of  relating  a  legend  of  the 
earlv  appreciation  displayed  hy  the  redmen  for  the 
marten-.  It  ran  pretty  much  like  thi- : 

(  >n  the  hanks  of  the  (  >he-Yu,  "The  lieautifnl  River," 
called  hv  the  white  men  the  Allegheny,  near  where  the1 
l\in/ua  empties  into  the  larger  stream,  lived  for  many 
years  an  aged  hermit  called  Ciawango.  1  le  never  spoke 
to  aiiv  one.  eking  out  an  existence  trapping  and  fishing 
and  cultivating  a  few  stalks  of  corn  and  -ome  melons 
in  a  small  garden  patch  hv  hi-  cahin.  Once  he  had 
heen  a  handsome  vouth.  and  in  that  yoiith  a  hold  war- 
rior and  Ximrod.  Hut  a  sorrow  had  come  into  his  life', 
-o  he  withdrew  from  the  society  of  hi-  fellows,  huilt 
-elt  a  -hack  near  the  month  of  the  km/ua.  and  let 
heart  eat  hi-  life  awav.  Hut  death  hv  heart'- 
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poison  is  perforce  slow  ;  he  was  more  than  live  score 
years  and  ten  before  the  angel  of  death  unlocked  the 
frame  which  held  his  suffering  spirit. 

Though  he  would  talk  to  no  one,  the  story  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  drove  him  to  the  life  of  a  recluse 
was  known  to  a  few  of  his  contemporaries,  who  hand- 
ed it  down  to  younger  generations.  Consequently  the 
story  which  he  would  not  let  himself  forget,  yet  want- 
ed no  one  else  to  know,  lived  beside  him  as  well  as 
with  him.  to  his  end  and  bevond  the  grave.  His  trag- 
edv  came  about  in  this  wav  : 

In  his  youthful  wanderings  as  a  warrior  he  had 
come  upon  a  beautiful  white  girl,  yet  as  dark  as  an 
Indian,  Genevieve  Loverhill.  the  same  who.  dressed  in 
bov's  clothing,  had  accompanied  Lieutenant  Michael 
Grove  as  orderly  on  some  of  his  Indian-killing  cam- 
paigns. Genevieve  possessed  a  genuine  hatred  of 
Indians,  and,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
dead  shot  with  the 'rifle.  Gawango  had  been  foiled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  capture  her  alive.  ( )nce  or  twice 
from  hiding  places  in  the  mountains  he  could  have 
shot  and  killed  her.  but  never  when  she  was  alone,  or 
far  from  the  band  of  Rangers  to  which  she  was  at- 
tached, had  he  gotten  within  gunshot  of  her.  This 
preyed  on  his  mind  and  broke  his  proud  spirit,  so  used 
to  procuring  easily  everything  he  wanted. 

He  followed  Genevieve  like  a  shadow  1rom  the 
(  >he-Yu  to  the  Itiniata,  from  the  luniata  to  the  Tia- 
daghton.  to  the  Oswayo  and  Cowanesque.  but  she 
always  eluded  him.  and  this,  with  the  preference  she 
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alwavs  -bowed  for  the  indifferent  Lieutenant.  Grove, 
drove  Gawango  to  lit-  of  passion  that  bordered  upon 
madness.  As  he  followed  his  beautiful  will-o'-the- 
\visp  monih  after  month,  without  success,  his  nerves 
were  ripping  under  the  -train;  he  must  cure  his  love 
or  die  from  it,  the  soul-ache  could  not  go  on.  lie  was 
sure  that  if  -he-  could  know  him  and  be  with  him  she 
\\ould  care  for  him,  even  more  than  she  cared  for 
1  ii'ove,  but  how  to  accomplish  tin.-  was  the  root  of  his 
discomfort.  At  length,  not  caring  to  go  on  and  on  in 
the  wake  of  a  sunbeam,  he  decided  to  c>  insult  the  noted 
warlock  '  )-caluwa.  who  lived  alone  in  his  cabin  on  the 
-hore.-  of  Lyeoming  Creek. 

Leaving  the  proximitv  of  Genevieve.  who  was  en- 
camped with  the  Rangers  on  Marsh  Creek,  he  repaired 
to  the  home  of  old  (  'scaluwa.  The  soothsayer  greeted 
ffably ;  cases  like  thi-  were  not  rare:  he  had 
charms  which  could  cure  even  more  stubborn  instances 
of  battled  love.  Hut  he  could  n">t  exert  his  powers 
over  absent  persons;  he  must  be  near  enough  so  that 
hi-  thought  wave?  could  percolate  into  the  conscious- 
ne--  of  the  de-ired  object.  \\'hen  he  heard  where 
Genevieve  was  and  how  elusive  she  promised  to  be, 
he  expressed  considerable  he-itancv.  He  could  not  go 
on  any  such  trip,  for  who  would  watch  his  flock  of 
tame  martens  which  he  had  collected  for  Tocanonty, 
Prince  of  the  Six  Nation-,  trained  to  keep  the-  regal 
lockade  free  from  vmomou-  reptiles  during  periods 
when  the  royal  entourage  invaded  the  more  -outherlv 
\alicv-.  \\hen  the  master  of  tin-  marten-,  of  "The 
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I  Hack  Prince,"  as  Tocanonty  was  stvled.  came  for 
them,  in  possiblv  another  six  months"  time,  then  Ill- 
would  gladly  go  with  Gawango,  and  together  thcv 
\vould  subjugate  and'  secure  the  said  Genevieve. 

lint  Gawango  was  both  stubborn  and  de.-perate.  lie 
wanted  the  girl  now  or  never;  he  was  dving  for  her 
love.  In  another  six  months  he  would  be  too  far  gone 
to  care  whether  he  had  her  or  not.  Mis  pleadings 
were  so  eloquent,  so  continued,  and  so  overwhelming, 
that  eventually  he  won  the  soothsayer's  consent,  pro- 
vided he  would  watch  the  flock  of  trained  martens  in 
his  absence.  It  seemed  like  an  easy  task  ;  the  creatures 
acted  tractable  enough,  but  the  terms  of  such  a  favor 
were  always  arduous. 

(  )scalmva  would  go.  would  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  Genevieve  while  she  slept,  would  imbue  her 
with  a  love  for  Gawango  so  complete  that  she  would 
get  u])  in  her  sleep  and  walk  across  the  mountains  in  a 
trance  to  Gawango,  and  marry  him  before  she  woke 
up.  After  that  the  soothsayer  would  make  no  prom- 
ises; Gawango.  looking  at  his  classic-featured  image 
in  a  pool,  was  confident  that  the  future  would  be  a>  he 
wished.  P>ut  if  during  Oscaluwa's  absence.  Gawango 
allowed  a  single  marten  in  the  flock  of  fifty  to  escape, 
the  charm  would  be  broken.  Genevieve  would  awake, 
and  woe  be  to  Oscaluwa  and  Gawango  with  the 
Rangers  hot  on  their  tracks. 

Gawango  promised  to  be  vigilant.  Oscaluwa  start- 
ed. He  was  a  quick  traveler  for  one  of  his  years,  and 
in  another  night  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp 
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where  Genevieve  \vas  quartered  with  the  Rangers. 
'  )scaluwa  was  captivated  at  the  sight  of  her,  so  lovely 
in  the  camptire's  glow,  the  onlv  beardless  figure  in  the 
group  of  Indian-killing  frontiersmen,  grim,  savage, 
buckskin-clad  men,  who  hunted  and  slew  Indians  for 
their  scalps  on  which  they  were  paid  a  bounty  much 
as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pavs  to  their  descendants 
bounties  on  the  <calps  of  wild  cat--  and  weasels  today. 
(  >ur  frontiersman  savage  blood  comes  out  in  that 
way  ! 

The  girl  would  make  an  ideal  gift  to  Tocanontv,  the 
fjlack  Prince,  who  should  possess  such  a  beautiful 
creatiu  e.  I  hit  the  soothsayer  had  promised  to  deliver 
her  to  Gawango  ;  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  and  pre- 
serve the  honor  of  an  Indian  gentleman. 

llchmd  an  escarpment  of  mossv  rocks  (  )scaiuwa 
waited  until  the  camplire's  glow  had  burned  down,  and 
to  his  infinite  satisfaction  Genevieve  was  left  on  guard, 
lie-  watched  her  with  his  glassv  black  eves  as  a  black- 
-nake  fascinates  a  robin,  until  the  beautiful  eves  began 
to  blink,  the  lovelv  head  drooped  on  the  buckskin  coat. 
the  long-gaitered  legs  moved  unsteadily,  the  slender 
frame  leaned  against  the  lengthv  gun-barrel.  Then, 
when  the  charm  was  at  its  most  potent  point.  Oscalmva 
strode  Mill  from  his  place  of  concealment,  touched  the 
girl  -  ivory  cheek  with  his  linger,  and,  walking  over 
'  ic  -deeping  forms  of  the  Rangers  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  he  -tarted  on  his  jotirnev.  (ienevieve  follow- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  banks  of  t'he  Incoming,  Gawango 
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was  watching  his  flock  of  half  a  hundred  martens 
assiduously.  It  seemed  like  such  an  easy  task  at  first! 
As  night  came  on,  it  appeared  to  he  more  difficult. 
The  brown,  shaggv  things  were  always  getting  lost  in 
the  shadows  or  the  bushes!  lie  built  a  big  lire  so  as 
to  see  more  clearly.  But  yet  he  could  not  be  every- 
where at  once  ;  herding  martens  was  harder  than  herd- 
ing any  other  animal,  wild  or  domestic,  that  he  had 
ever  known  of  !  As  a  last  resort — for  he  was  utterly 
exhausted  running  hither  and  thither — he  decided  to 
drive  them  all  into  Oscaluwa's  cabin  and  shut  the 
door.  He  could  then  take  a  little  nap,  perhaps,  lie 
started  to  drive  them  in.  As  he  did  so  he  began  count- 
ing them — one,  two.  three,  four,  five,  six — all  went 
smoothly  until  forty-nine — there  was  one  missing! 
"With  feverish  anxiety  he  began  counting  them  over 
and  over  again.  There  were  only  forty-nine  ;  one  had 
in  some  manner  escaped.  It  was  terrible. 

Stunned  at  the  realization,  he  threw  open  the  door, 
letting  the  other  animals  out  and  shrieking  like  a  mad- 
man, he  ran  amuck  through  the  forest,  he  knew  not 
where. 

Oscaluwa  was  picking  his  way  through  a  forest  path 
beneath  the  giant  pines,  followed  closely  by  Genevieve, 
a  glassy  fixity  in  her  black,  beady  eyes,  a  mechanical 
motion  to  her  steps,  her  long  arms  hanging  loosely. 
All  was  going  well,  w:hen  suddenly  he  was  grappled 
from  behind  by  a  pair  of  strong  hands  and  hurled  to 
the  ground.  It  was  Genevieve,  suddenly  awakened 
from  her  trance  by  something,  and  instantly  realizing 
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her  predicament,  was  resolved  to  be  revenged.  Throt- 
tled and  dazed,  the  craft}'  Indian  was  precipitated  to 
the  rock\-  path,  and  before  he  could  raise  a  hand  in 
his  defense  the  girl  had  drawn  her  long  bear  knife 
from  her  belt  and  slit  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear. 
Then  she  nonchalantly  cut  oft  his  head  and  started 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  Rangers'  encampment  on 
Marsh  Creek,  carrying  the  ugly  trophy  by  the  long, 
matted  top-knot. 

As  he  breathed  his  last,  Oscaluwa  probably  realized 
that  one  of  the  Black  Prince's  martens  had  escaped, 
that  the  spell  was  broken.  And  that  was  why  Ga- 
wango  ceased  to  hope  further  for  the  possession  of 
the  beautiful  Genevieve,  and  sensibly  and  quietly  re- 
tired to  the  mouth  of  the  crystalline  Kinzua  to  eat  out 
his  heart  in  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been.  And 
the  trained  martens  spread  through  the  forests  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  checking  the  depredations  of 
rattlers,  copperheads  and  adders  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  mankind. 


XII.     JOE  NELSON'S  WOLVERENE 


ALOXG  with  other  species  of  animals  tvpical  of 
the  northern  faunal  zone,  the  \\'olverene  or 
Glutton  was  found,  although  bu)  sparingly,  in 
all  of  the  north  tier  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Rhoacls  tells  of  several  wolverenes  killed  during  the 
last  centurv,  among  them  one  on  the  Tiagdaghton, 
now  called  Pine  Creek,  by  the  veteran  trapper,  C.  C. 
Burdette.  Seth  Iredell  Xelson  and  his  brother.  Joe. 
accounted  for  another  during  the  Civil  \Yar,  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lick  in  Portage  Township.  Potter  Count}'. 
Le  Roy  Lyman.  whose  hunting  diary  indicates  that  he 
killed  over  three  thousand  head  of  big  game  in  the 
forests  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  captured  several 
wolverenes  that  had  looted  his  traps. 

The  animals  were  locally  called  gluttons,  because  of 
their  insatiable  appetites,  and  their  propensity  of  fol- 
lowing a  trap  line  and  devouring  every  animal  in  it 
from  wolves  to  weasels  before  the  hunters  could  get 
on  the  scene.  For  this  reason  the  wolverene  was  con- 
tinually persecuted  until  driven  from  his  abode  in  the 
great  hemlock  forests  of  the  northern  tier. 

Alike  Long,  a  less  spectacular  but  equally  capable 
a  hunter  as  his  brother,  the  mighty  Hill  Long,  "The 
King  Hunter,''  or  his  nephew,  Andy  Jackson  Long, 
slew  several  wolverenes  in  the  wilds  of  McKean  coun- 
ty. His  exploits  are  attested  to  by  C.  AY.  Dickinson, 
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whose  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  hunters  and  game 
of  the  old  days  is  scrupulously  exact.  Jesse  Logan, 
the  Indian  hunter,  recollected  killing  a  wolverene  on 
Tuna  Creek,  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  In  Tioga  County 
there  is  a  record  of  a  glutton  caught  in  a  trap  on 
Marsh  Creek  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
\Var  between  the  lUue  and  the  Gray. 

Seth  Iredell  Nelson,  who  was  born  in  1M)(J  and  died 
in  llMio,  thus  described  the  wolverene  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages  : 

"The  glutton  resembled  a  small  bear,  only  its  ex- 
pression  was  crafty  and  cruel,  its  inexhaustible  appe- 
tite showing  in  its  ugly  teeth  and  sharp,  shiftv  eves. 
It  had  sparse  fur.  large  feet  and  claws  and  moved  with 
the  unsteadiness  of  a  drunken  man.  It  slept  off  its 
eating  debauches  much  as  a  human  inebriate  sleeps 
after  a  night  over  the  cups.  It  was  feared  bv  all  the 
animal-  of  the  forests,  even  by  bears,  and  there  wer«s 
instances  where  :t  took  young  cubs  from  traps,  de- 
vouring t IK-HI  even  to  their  hides.'' 

It  was  only  natural  that  around  such  a  fiend  and 
monster  many  wierd  and  curious  legends  clustered. 
Its  rarity,  the  suddenness  of  its  descent  upon  a  trap 
hue  and  the  completeness  of  the  destruction  which  it 
wrought  made  it  an  animal  marked  for  the  white  man's 
vengeance.  Though  there  are  many  tales  of  its  con- 
nection  \vith  the  supernatural  in  the  annals  of  the  red 
men.  tales  full  of  horror  and  gloom,  the  story  of  how 
Joe-  Xelson  found  the  wolverene  at  the  Great  Salt  Lick- 
in  I*' <o  on  the  trap  line  which  his  brother  Seth  and 
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himself  maintained,  is  full  of  interest,  especially  as  it 
concerns  the  last  wolverene,  as  far  as  known,  taken  in 
the  Keystone  Commonwealth. 

The  mere  killing  of  an  animal  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  statistics,  but  the  elements  sun  minding  the 
killing,  the  romantic  circumstances,  belong  to  a  broad- 
er field,  which  deserves  to  live  along  with  the  record 
of  the  deed.  Seth  Iredell  Xelson  was  a  modest  man. 
a  strangely  reticent  man.  and  it  is  a  pity  he  was  not 
given  to  autobiography  like  Philip  Tomb,  diary  keep- 
ing like  Le  Roy  l.yman,  or  possessed  an  able  biog- 
rapher like  Samuel  Askev  did  in  Rev.  F.  1!.  Hover. 
In  the  lengthy  obituary  notices  which  appeared  in 
Clinton  County  newspapers  at  the  time  of  Seth  Xel- 
son's  death,  little  mention  was  made  of  his  prowess 
as  a  hunter.  His  qualities  as  pioneer,  gentleman  and 
Christian  were  properly  dilated  upon,  but  the  fact  that 
he  killed  100  elks  and  over  ^,000  deer  in  the  forests  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania  received  no  mention.  Rhoads. 
who  visited  the  aged  hunter  in  lS!);s  and  1.^'.)'.*,  was  able 
to  secure  some  of  the  choice  bits  of  hunting  lore 
which  he  has  preserved  for  all  time  in  his  remarkable 
book.  "Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jersey." 
The  writer,  who  visited  the  old  Ximrod  the  same 
years  as  Rhoads,  was  able  to  gather  from  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  data  concerning  his  triumphs,  but  that 
was  all:  his  hunting  records  had  been  destroyed,  gone 
to  that  sea  of  oblivion  from  which  no  scrap  of  knowl- 
edge ever  recrosses  the  black  horizon.  Through 
Thomas  G.  Simcox  and  lohn  (.).  Dvce.  the  writer  heard 
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considerable  concerning-  Nelson,  also  of  bis  brother 
|oe,  \vbo  possessed  equal  repute  as  a  slayer  of  big 
game. 

The  writer  will  never  forget  that  bright  September 
morning,  when,  seated  with  old  S'eth  on  a  little  board 
bench  between  two  red  maple  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sinnemahoning,  he  first  mentioned  Dyce's  name  to 
him. 

The  old  hunter's  keen  blue  eyes  twinkled.  "1  should 
say  I  do/'  he  answered.  "He  was  the  funniest  man 
on  the  river." 

And  the  old  man  chuckled  and  chuckled  and 
chuckled  as  if  recalling  to  memory  droll  incidents  of 
the  old  rafting  and  hunting  days.  Then  he  asked  the 
writer  if  he  had  ever  heard  Dyce  relate  the  legend  of 
Altar  Rock,  the  great  natural  monument  of  red  sand- 
stone which  rises  like  an  obelisk  at  the  rear  of  the 
Nelson  home.  I  le  had  not,  but  on  returning  home  did 
not  lose  much  time  in  seeking  out  the  genial  "John  Q.," 
as  lie  was  called,  and  learning  from  him  this  odd 
legend  of  Indian  times. 

I  Jut  to  return  to  Joe  Nelson's  wolverene.  During 
the  winter  of  l<S(i^  and  1S(>:>,  when  most  of  the  north 
tier  trappers  were  fighting  for  their  country,  the  Nel- 
son brothers,  who  were  counted  as  too  old  for  service 
—  [fie  was  born  in  ISO.")  and  Seth  in  "Abe"  Lincoln's 
vear,  1X09 — had  hunting  and  trapping  pretty  much  to 
themselves  with  their  younger  rivals  absent.  The 
record  of  the  bears,  wolves,  martens,  foxes,  wild  cats 
and  other  animals  which  thev  secured  that  memorable 
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winter  was  prodigious,  even  at  a  time  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Mountains  still  abounded  with  wild  life. 
The  Great  Salt  Lick  had  always  been  a  veritable  para- 
dise for  game;  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the 
bison  had  used  it;  elk.  until  a  few  years  before,  had 
come  to  it  in  droves ;  it  was  literally  overrun  with 
deer.  Like  the  water-holes  of  British  East  Africa, 
immortalized  by  moving  picture  artists,  fiercer  ani- 
mals, such  as  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats  and  wolverenes 
were  constantly  prowling  about,  hoping  to  pull  down  a 
hunters.  Panthers  at  that  time  rarely  visited  the  Great 
Salt  Lick.  They  had  been  driven  out  earlier,  though 
they  were  still  so  plentiful  south  of  the  Sinnemahoning 
that  James  \Yylie  Miller  saw  the  tracks  of  nine  one 
morning  at  a  "crossing"  on  Up  Terry  Run.  south  of 
the  village  of  Barclay  (Wyside). 

Squire  Austin  is  quoted  by  Rhoads  as  saying  in 
190U  that  in  his  long  experience  he  only  knew  of  one 
panther  killed  in  Potter  County,  and  that  one  by 
Henry  Htilbert  in  1841. 

Pel  is  congiiar  became  practically  a  stranger  to  the 
entire  Black  Forest,  but  Seth  Xels.m.  Jr..  tells  of  scores 
killed  in  that  region  by  his  brother  at  an  early  day.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Le  Roy  Lyman.  a  slayer  of  over 
oO<»  wolves,  who  died  in  isSti,  was  never  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  a  panther,  claiming  that  he  never  saw 
even  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  lion  in  Potter 
County. 

On  one  occasion,  late  in  November,  when  the  Xel- 
son  brothers  visited  their  trap  line  at  the  Great  Salt 
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Lick,  they  collected  all  their  pelts  except  at  one  trap, 
where  there  were  evidences  that  a  small  hear  had  heen 
taken.  Its  toes  were  in  the  trap,  but  cut  oft  so  sharply 
that  it  looked  as  if  the  operation  had  been  performed 
with  an  axe.  The  brothers  much  doubted  that  a  wolf 
or  wolverene  had  been  the  culprit,  as  there  would  be 
signs  where  the  beast  had  dragged  its  victim  away 
through  the  snow  to  be  eaten  in  some  cave  or  rhodo- 
dendron thicket.  All  indications  pointed  to  the 
carrying  a^vay  of  the  cub  after  its  release  from  the 
trap.  There  was  blood  about,  but  no  signs  of  a  strug- 
gle. Furthermore,  a  wolverene  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  one  hear:  it  would  have  followed  the 
trap  line  with  unerring  exactitude  and  made  a  feast 
royal  until  the  last  trapped  creature  had  disappeared 
into  its  v<  >racious  maw. 

About  two  weeks  later  another  small  bear  was  taken 
in  the  same  wav.  It  looked  as  if  the  culprit  was  a 
human  being,  but  who  in  the  forests  was  capable  of 
such  a  mean  act ;  all  possible  names  were  gone  over 
and  dismissed  as  guiltless  ;  it  must  be  a  sneaking, 
stealthv  wolverine,  after  all.  Hunters,  old-time  ones 
a>  well  a-  moderns,  alwavs  love  to  blame  sonic  animal 
or  bird  for  every  forest  tragedy.  If  the  deer  dies  in 
the  woods  troin  old  age  or  exposure  they  claim  that  :\ 
wild  cat  killed  it;  if  the  grouse  die  of  throat  trouble, 
they  lav  their  disappearance  to  foxes;  even  chicken 
that  the  rats  take  is,  thev  say,  carried  off  bv  a  hawk. 

With  no  other  solution  at  hand,  the  usually  fair- 
minded  Xelson  brothers  yielded  to  the  practice  of  the 
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mountains  and  laid  it  to  a  wandering  glutton.  They 
continued  to  think  that  way  until  one  evening  when 
[oe  Xelson  was  coming  down  a  steep,  heavily-timbered 
ravine  that  led  into  the  waters  of  Freeman's  Run,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  very  attractive  young  girl; 
in  fact,  the  belle  of  that  section  of  the  wilderness.  Her 
name  was  Katharine  Ackerly.  and  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  riverman  well  known  on  the  Sinnemahoning. 
-Hiram  \ckerly.  It  was  rumored  that  the  young  man 
with  whom  she  "kept  company" — Mordecai  Flask — 
had  deserted  from  his  regiment ;  that  he  was  a  fugitive 
with  a  price  on  his  head.  Xelson  immediately  con- 
jectured that  the  deserter  had  returned  to  his  familiar 
haunts  in  the  mountains,  where  he  was  being  fed  by 
his  sweetheart.  The  girl  carried  nothing  on  that  occa- 
sion, but  it  did  not  matter.  He  noticed  that  she  blushed 
and  looked  confused  as  he  passed  her.  If  not  going 
to  have  a  rendezvous  with  the  deserter,  she  had  some 
other  clandestine  lover  in  the  forest. 

Katharine  was  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl  for  any 
time  or  community.  She  had  ash  blonde  hair,  dark 
brov\  s  and  lash.es,  soft  gray  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  a 
round  face,  a  plump  but  shapely  figure;  her  hands 
were  white  and  the  ringers  tapering:  she  was  alwavs 
washing  her  hands/ a  not  noticeable  trait  among  moun- 
taineers. Furthermore,  Nelson  was  now  sure  where 
the  two  young  bears  had  disappeared  to  out  of  the 
traps;  it  wasn't  a  wolverene  after  all.  but  a  human 
glutton  was  fed.  He  felt  more  resentful  against  the 
contemptible  deserter's  looting  his  trap  line  than  he 
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had    previously    against    the    suppositions    voracious 
wolverene. 

[oe  conveyed  his  surmises  to  his  brother  Seth,  who 
agreed  with  him  in  every  particular.  They  were  not 
averse  to  ''hitting  the  trail''  of  the  deserter.  There 
was  a  reward  and  a  sense  of  duty  done  by  his  capture. 
If  thev  could  keep  him  away  from  the  trap  line,  he 
would  starve  when  cold  weather  set  in,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  girl  to  invent  excuses  to  take  frequent 
ten-mile  tramps  through  the  snow.  They  were  too 
chivalrous  to  inform  her  parents  ;  they  did  not  want  to 
get  her  into  trouble,  besides  it  might  mean  that  the 
deserter  would  rlv  the  country.  P>ut  try  as  they  would, 
with  all  their  trapper's  skill,  they  were  unable  to  meet 
Katharine  again  in  the  forest  or  get  on  the  trail  of  her 
lover  before  winter  set  in  in  earnest. 

All  old-timers  recall  the  unusually  extended  cold 
spell  which  ushered  in  the  Xew  Year  of  18(>3.  First 
of  all.  there  was  a  week  of  almost  continuous  snow. 
It  drifted  the  paths  in  the  ravines  so  full  that  it  prom- 
ised to  make  them  impassable  until  spring.  After 
these  blizzard  conditions,  the  weather  unexpectedly 
changed  to  warmer  for  a  night ;  there  was  a  heavy 
rainfall,  which  reduced  the  volume  of  snow  consider- 
ably- in  fact,  in  manv  places  it  left  the  ground  en- 
tirely bare.  Then  came  a  sudden  frost,  which  made 
the  floor  of  the  forest  look  like  a  vast  ice  pond.  Tt 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  towards  nightfall  the  wolves, 
cold  and  hungrv,  were  heard  howling  in  the  forest 
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back  of  the  Nelson  brothers'  shanty-clearing,  near  the 
Great  Salt  Lick. 

As  the  thermometer  fell  the  two  trappers  kept 
throwing  the  clean  heechwood  chunks  into  the  old 
wood-burner,  from  a  pile  that  extended  from  floor  to 
rafters,  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen  wall.  These 
wily  backwoodsmen  were  too  wise  to  stack  their  wood 
outdoors  ;  it  meant  opening  the  door  to  get  it,  thereby 
counteracting  the  effects  of  the  hot  stove.  The  Xel- 
sons  agreed  together  that  they  had  never  felt  such 
cold.  It  was  too  frigid,  in  fact,  to  go  out  and  take  a 
shot  at  the  wolves,  whose  howling  seemed  to  come 
closer  and  closer  to  the  cabin  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened. The  dogs  were  too  cold  to  go  after  them, 
huddling  with  their  tails,  on  which  the  hair  was 
frozen,  between  their  legs,  just  outside  the  shanty 
door,  wingeing  piteously  to  be  let  in. 

Just  at  dark  the  wolves  gave  up  their  howling  and 
began  the  low  music  of  tongueing.  The  trappers  im- 
agined that  they  had  found  the  trail  of  a  belated  snow- 
shoe  rabbit  which  was  headed  towards  the  clearing, 
as  the  melodious  music  grew  nearer  and  nearer.  Then 
the  dogs  got  up  and  began  barking.  A  minute  later 
there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  porch,  and  a 
quick,  nervous  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  Xelsons  were  amazed  at  the  idea  of  receiving  a 
visitor  on  that  blizzard  night  in  such  a  remote  spot.  It 
was  six  miles  across  high  mountains  to  the  nearest 
house.  They  jumped  from  their  benches  and  ran  to 
the  door.  Joe  reached  it  first,  and,  throwing  out  the 
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hasp,  pulled  in  the  door,  revealing  the  shivering  form 
of  Katharine.  Ackerly.  She  wore  a  red  woolen  hood, 
cloak  and  mittens,  with  fur  anklets  about  the  tops  of 
her  high  boots.  She  had  on  several  skirts  ;  evidently 
she  had  made  every  effort  to  protect  herself  against 
the  cold  on  that  wild  night.  The  men  were  so  excited 
they  forgot  almost  to  be  polite. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  they  demanded  per- 
emptorily. "Don't  vou  know  the  wolves  are  out  to- 
night ?" 

The  girl  had  been  walking  fast  over  slippery 
ground,  and  she  could  hard}-  get  her  breath  to  reply. 
\\  hen  she  was  able  to  speak  she  said  :  "There's  a  man 
dying  on  Portage  Mountain;  1  want  you  to  come  and 
help  him.'' 

The  Xelsons  threw  on  their  fur  jackets,  slipped  on 
their  woolen  mittens,  picked  up  their  rifles,  pulled 
their  fur  caps  over  their  eyes,  preparatory  to  starting. 
They  were  glad  to  aid  a  human  being  in  distress, 
though  they  knew  that  the  person  in  question  was  an 
armv  deserter. 

"Have  you  anv  stimulants?"  said  Seth  Xelson.  just 
before  he  closed  the  door. 

"I  fetched  him  a  quart  of  Reish  for  Christmas."  said 
the  girl,  "but  I  couldn't  find  anv  trace  of  the  bottle  to- 
night." 

So  the  trapper  ran  back  and  unlocked  a  chest  and 
look  out  a  large  jug  of  spirits,  which  they  had'  lately 
received  from  the  Savidge  distillery  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Lock  Haven.  The  wolves  had  become  quiet, 
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the  clogs  trotted  along  by  their  master  as  the  party 
tiled  out  along  the  slippery,  uneven  path  which  led 
across  the  stump-dotted  clearing  to  the  dark,  tall 
forest  of  original  white  pines.  Into  the  forest  they 
went,  the  girl  leading  the  way.  Seth  Xelson  car- 
ried an  old-fashioned  tin  lantern,  in  which  a  tallow 
candle  was  stuck.  It  shed  a  flickering,  uncertain  light 
among  the  giant  bronzed  trunks  of  the  ancient  "cork" 
pines.  They  crossed  Portage  Creek  on  a  log.  which 
was  very  slippery,  and  then  turned  and  entered  a  long, 
deep  draft  which  cut  into  the  side  of  Portage  Moun- 
tain. Up  the  hollow  they  climbed,  slipping  and  slid- 
ing. Several  times  the  lantern  glimmered  out;  it  was 
difficult  to  strike  the  flint  to  relight  it. 

The  Nelsons  recollected  that  there  was  an  old  pan- 
ther cleft  somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Could  the  girl  be  leading  them  to  it?  She  said  noth- 
ing, so  they  asked'  no  questions.  They  would  learn  the 
whole  story  soon  enough.  When  they  reached  the  last 
bench  they  turned  off  from  the  path  and  passed 
through  the  forest  in  a  southerlv  direction.  In  about 
a  mile  they  came  to  a  vast  overhanging  ledge  of  rocks, 
known  as  the  "Panther  Rocks." 

Katharine  stopped  and  gave  a  low  whistle  three 
times.  There  was  no  response,  so  she  began  climbing 
•up  the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff.  The  two 
'hunters  followed  as  best  they  could  with  their  rifles 
and  packs — and  the  lantern.  The  girl  was  as  agile  as 
a  pantheress  ;  ice  and  sleet  were  as  nothing  to  her. 
About  fffiftv  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ledge,  and  an 
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equal  distance  from  the  top,  was  a  shelf  of  rock  which 
ran  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  cliff.  She  walked 
along  it.  steadying  herself  with  one  hand  against  the 
smooth  wall,  until  she  came  to  a  crevice,  perhaps  two 
feet  high,  the  same  distance  wide.  She  motioned  to 
the  men  to  come  there,  while  she  stooped  and  entered. 

Seth  Nelson's  lantern  seemed  suited  to  such  narrow 
quarters,  for  it  illuminated  admirably  the  chamber, 
which  opened  out  within  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  On 
the  damp,  slimy  stone  floor  lay  a  young  man.  his  bed 
the  hides  of  two  young  black  bears.  Over  him  were 
the  badly  frayed  and  torn  hides  of  a  buffalo  and  a 
wolf.  The  water  from  the  roof  of  the  cave  was  drip- 
ping on  him.  Their  surmises  were  correct  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  cubs  which  vanished  from  their 
traps.  The  wolverene  was  absolved  for  once. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  none  other  than  Alordecai 
Flask,  the  deserter.  He  was  semi-conscious  and 
ghastly  pale.  His  long,  dark  hair,  and  the  beard  which 
he  had  grown  in  the  army,  were  matted  and  frozen 
and  accentuated  the  whiteness  of  his  brow,  cheeks 
and  lips.  His  eyes  were  wide  open  and  had  assumed 
the  glassiness  that  portends  dissolution.  There 
seemed  to  be  few  provisions  in  the  cave,  a  few  crusts 
of  bread,  some  rancid  butter,  a  tin  of  stale  coffee,  a 
chunk  of  spoiled  marrow — that  was  all. 

Seth  Xelson  took  his  jug  of  spirits  from  the  pack 
and  poured  out  a  tinctip  full  which  he  poured  down 
the  sick  man's  throat.  It  gagged  him;  he  was  too  far 
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gone  to  s\vallo\v.  Katharine  \vas  kneeling  over  him, 
holding  both  his  hands. 

''Feel  them,"  she  \vhispered  to  Joe  Nelson;  "tell  me 
what  it  means.'' 

They  were  as  cold  as  death.  The  gaunt  backwoods- 
man simply  pointed  a  bony  finger  upwards.  The 
eyes  began  rolling  back  in  his  head,  there  was  a 
gurgling  and  a  choking,  then  silence  and  more  choking, 
as  gradually  the  spirit  disentangled  itself  from  the 
body  preparatory  to  its  flight.  It  was  painful  for  the 
girl  to  watch  the  progress  of  dissolution,  the  inevitable 
finish  of  the  brief  earthly  career  of  the  man  she  loved, 
for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  only  twenty-one. 

At  length  the  stillness  became  permanent.  Joe 
Xelson,  feeling  the  pulse,  knew  that  life  was  extinct. 
The  girl  realized  it.  too;  but,  looking  at  the  pallid 
form,  she  muttered  bravely,  ''He  is  only  in  a  trance.'' 

Then  the  Nelsons  lit  a  small  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  put  the  buffalo  robe  under  them,  lit  their 
pipes  and  discussed  the  question  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  body.  They  asked  the  girl.  She  confessed  that 
her  parents  had  known  that  she  had  been  meeting  the 
man,  and  for  their  sakes  it  must  not  become  a  matter 
of  general  knowledge.  Flask,  she  said,  was  a  native 
of  Columbia  County,  from  the  headwaters  of  Kitch- 
en's Creek.  He  had  no  near  relatives,  so  it  would  be 
folly  to  think  of  shipping  the  body  home.  It  would 
ruin  her  parents  if  it  was  known  that  she  had  been 
feeding  a  deserter  for  three  months.  She  strongly 
advised  interring  the  remains  somewhere  in  the  forest. 
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\\  it'h  true  mountain  chivalry  the  hunters  acceded 
to  her  request.  An  old  double-bitted  axe  lay  against 
the  depleted  \\oodpile  in  the  cave;  it  might  be  used  to 
make  the  grave.  They  decided  to  wait  until  daybreak 
and  carry  the  body  from  the  cavern  and  bury  it  along 
the  ravine.  Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  the  dead 
man  :  how  he  came  to  the  East  Fork,  three  years  be- 
fore, to  work  in  a  big  pine  job.  how  his  "buddies"'  had 
persuaded  him  to  enlist,  how  he  started  away  in 
apparently  gccd  spirits;  Katharine  told  how  he  had 
met  her  in  the  forest  one  evening  after  his  desertion, 
which  he  stated  was  caused  by  ill  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  an  officer.  lie  had  knocked  the  officer  down, 
been  put  in  a  smoke-house  to  await  punishment,  had 
escaped  and  come  back  to  the  mountains  and  the  girl 
he  loved.  She  told  how  she  had  brought  him  food 
for  three  months;  that  when  she  last  visited  him,  on 
Christmas  Eve.  he  was  outwardly  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  She  had  not  seen 'him  since,  on  account  of  the 
Xew  Year  blizzard.  lie  had  evidently  caught  cold 
from  exposure;  death  must  have  resulted  from  chills 
or  pneumonia. 

At  the  hrst  show  of  dawn  the  men  wrapped  the 
body  carefully  in  the  buffalo  robe  and  carried  it  out  of 
the  cave,  along  the  ledge,  down  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
and  to  a  secluded  spot  in  the  ravine  behind  a  cluster 
of  tall  rhododendrons.  There  they  laboriously  dug 
the  grave  in  the  frozen  earth,  with  the  old  axe,  and  in 
it  they  laid  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mordecai  Flask, 
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deserter.  C  n  top  of  the  body  they  rolled  heavy 
stones  to  prevent  the  wolves  from  digging-  it  out. 

Then  thev  courteously  agreed  to  accompunv  the 
hereaved  sweetheart  part  way  hack  to  her  home,  a 
mile  east  of  Prestonville.  They  would  go  at  least  as 
far  as  the  trap  line  on  Portage  Mountain.  The  trap 
line  in  question  lay  the  entire  length  of  a  gorge.  .It 
was  a  favorite  "crossing''  for  many  kinds  of  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  which  never  failed  to  yield  its 
toll.  As  thev  neared  the  first  wolf  trap,  in  the  gray, 
foggv  light,  thev  could  see  through  a  growth  of  shin- 
hopple  a  great,  unsteady,  shaggy  animal  tossing  about 
in  anguish,  every  minute  or  so  giving  vent  to  low  gut- 
teral  moans.  The  dogs  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
sprang  forward.  Joe  Xelson  after  them.  Me  clam- 
bered over  a  prostrate  pine  trunk  as  high  as  himself 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  most  hideous  monster 
that  had  occupied  one  of  his  traps  in  years-  a  giant 
wolverene. 

Xot  waiting  for  his  brother  Seth  and  the  girl  to  be 
"in  at  the  death."  lie  was  so  keyed  up  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der, sending  a  bullet  crashing  into  the  noxious  mon- 
ster's brain.  With  a  forward  plunge,  which  had  the 
force  to  shatter  the  steel  trap,  the  hideous  creature 
fell  sprawling,  dead  with  paws  outstretched,  eyes 
glaring  and  iaws  distended  and  showing  his  tusks, 
like  a  specimen  of  the  modern  taxidermist's  skill  on 
the  floor  of  some  wealthy  city  sportsman's  den. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  said  Seth  Xelson.  who. 
with  the  breathless  Katharine  at  his  side,  had  mean- 
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while  reached  the  scene  of  the  slaughter.     "It  was  a 
wolverene  after  all  that  looted  our  traps." 

"\Ye  will  forget  all  about  poor  Mordecai  when  we 
tell  of  the  disappearance  of  those  two  cub  bears,''  said 
I'.rother  Joe.  as  he  proceeded  to  skin  the  heavy  car- 
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GAM  1C  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  lias  thus  far 
been  a  costlv  and  not  altogether  successful 
undertaking.  While  it  is  true  that  in  Dr. 
Kalbfus  the  commonwealth  possessed  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  far-seeing  protectors,  yet  results  attained 
have  gone  no  further  than  those  of  the  best  regulated 
game  preserves  of  Europe;  in  other  words,  have  fallen 
short  of  complete  success.  Yet  all  has  been  done 
that  can  be  done  with  the  methods  now  in  use.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  was  a  number  of  persons  who 
believed  they  could  carry  on  the  management  of  the 
Game  Department  better  than  Dr.  Kalbfus.  but  with 
each  vear  their  number  grows  less.  There-  is  at  pres- 
ent an  almost  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  good  doc- 
tor was  "over  and  above''  the  best  man  for  the  place. 
Besides,  he  was  supported  bv  a  particularly  intelligent 
and  unselfish  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  making 
this  one  of  the  few  departments  not  "in  politics.'5 

Game  of  some  kinds  has  increased  splendidly,  nota- 
bly the  deer,  which,  despite  the  continual  running  by 
dogs,  their  chief  foe,  are  doing  better  in  Pennsylvania 
than  in  any  other  eastern  state.  But  though  they  are 
increasing  in  numbers,  the}'  are  deteriorating  as  indi- 
viduals ;  good  heads,  except  on  western  imported 
bucks  which  are  occasionally  killed,  are  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  ragged  every  year. 
243 
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The  history  of  the  true  deer  of  Pennsylvania  ceased 
when  Dr.  Kalhfus  first  imported  western  and  southern 
deer  into  the  state  several  years  ago.  At  the  time 
when  the  "good  gray  game  protector"  acted  the  Santa 
Clans  to  <  nr  'hunters  all  deer  were  practically  extinct 
in  the  Pennsylvania  wilds.  Previously  there  had  heen 
two  types  of  deer  within  our  borders — the  northern 
tvpe  nf  the  \irginia  deer  (Odocoilcns  Amcricanus 
Hurcalis  M  illcr  i  and  the  soutliern  tvpe  (  Odocollcus 
Anicricanus  l:.r.\-lcbcn  ) .  The  northern  type,  which 
were  much  larger  than  the  southern  deer,  were  found 
in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  including  Lycoming, 
Sullivan.  Bradford.  Wyoming  and  part  of  Columbia, 
counties  embracing  the  X<>rth  Mountain  region.  They 
abounded  in  Clearlield  county  and  were  found  on  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alleghenies  in  eastern  Cambria. 


to  the  Maryland  line.  Likewise  thev  were  found  on 
the  Laurel  llill  range  in  western  Cambria,  western 
Somerset,  and  eastern  Westmoreland  and  Fayette 
C<  'unties. 

The  range  of  the  southern  tvpe  included  pretty 
much  all  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  This  diversity  of 
habitat  can  be  readily  noted  by  consulting  the  ad- 
mirable faunal  ma])  given  in  S.  X.  Rhoads'  "Mammals 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jersey." 

'I  he  antlers  of  the  northern  tvpe  were  strong  and 
heavy,  often  growing  to  enormous  si/e  on  stags  in 
their  prime  and  nlder.  The  horns  of  the  southern 
variety  were  -mailer,  but  often  beautifully  svmmetri- 
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cal.  The  antlers  of  the  northern  variety  were  found 
at  their  maximum  of  size  in  Pennsylvania,  those  of  the 
southern  variety  at  their  smallest. 

It  was  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the  northern  vari- 
ety ;  it  was  the  very  outpost  of  the  southern  variety, 
though  at  the  present  time  the  southern  tvpe  are  cer- 
tainly found  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New 
York.  The  northern  variety  were  the  most  persist- 
ently hunted,  as  they  inhabited  the  last  great  timber 
belt  in  the  state,  and  were  shot  out  by  pot  hunters 
armed  with  improved  rifles  in  and  out  of  season. 
Thev  were  almost  extinct  when  Dr.  Kalbfus  brought 
'in  his  "outside''  deer.  A  few  families  survived,  hence 
the  characteristic  northern  heads  taken  everv  now 
and  then. 

The  last  stand  of  the  old  northern  deer  in  an}-  num- 
bers was  in  the  Xorth  Mountain  country.  There  the 
last  good  heads  in  any  numbers  were  taken  twenty- 
live  to  thirty  years  ago  (  1SST-1S'.)2  ) .  Typical  speci- 
mens of  heads  of  stags  a  little  past  their  prime  can 
be  seen  in  the  Elk  Hotel.  Elk  Grove.  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, and  in  the  dining  room  of  the  residence  of  Colonel 
R.  11.  Rickets  at  Ganoga  Lake,  Sullivan  Count}'.  The 
philosophy  of  the  red  deer's  antlers  is  as  follows  : 

I'p  to  five  years  of  age  the  antlers  increase  in  size 
yearly;  after  that  they  either  remain  stationary  for  a 
season  or  two.  or  else  undergo  a  steady  change.  \\  ith 
some  it  takes  the  forms  of  irregular  formation,  mon- 
strosities or  palmation,  hence  the  "shovel  horned'' 
stags  and  bucks  so  familiar  to  the  old  hunters.  With 
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others  it  is  a  decrease-  in  length  and  circumference, 
though  with  -onie  the  number  nf  points  increases  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  two  Klk  ('-rove  heads  are 
each  "five  pointers;"  the  Rickett-  head  has  six  points 
on  each  horn. 

In  extreme  age  stags  often  carry  but  long  thin 
spike<.  and  are  called  "old  spikers."  Si 'me  few  carrv 
no  horn-  at  all.  but  the  stag  with  the-  gnarled  or  un- 
even or  palmatcd  antler:-  is  aged,  as  is  also  the  one 
with  weak,  thin  antler-.  The  so-called  perfect  antlers 
general! v  come  from  the  "fntir  prong''  stags. 

Ann  nig  the  old  hunters  of  the  Xorth  Mountains  the 
male  of  the  northern  type  oi  deer  was  called  the  stag; 
his  racks  were  called  "antlers;''  the  male  of  the  south- 
ern tvpe  were  called  "bucks."  and  his  horns  "buck 
horns."  The  antler-  of  the  aged  northern  stag,  where 
thev  had  decreased  m  size,  were  also  known  as  buck 
horns.  The  antler-  of  the  northern  deer  were  often 
spoken  of  as  "rack-."  and  the  horn-  of  the  -muliern 
deer  as  "sets  of  horns."  Some  -plendid  examples  of 
ihe  true  northern  deer  of  the  Xorth  Mountain  re- 
mained m  tlie  deer  park  <>)  Honorable  Alexander  llill- 
mever.  at  \Yashingtonvil1e,  Columbia  Countv.  until  a 
fe\\  years  ag~o.  It  i-  said  that  the  magnificently 
antlered  stags  which  ruled  the  herd-  in  the 
grove  surrounding  the  Park'  lintel  at  \\illiani-port 
a  quarter  of  a  centurv  ago  were  ca]»ttired  in  the 
Xorth  Mountain.  The  antler-  ot  the  true  north- 
ern  -tag-  of  the  X(jrth  Mountain  were  charac- 
terized bv  an  upward  or  perpendicular  growth  of 
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giving  the  antlers  at  side  view  the  elfect  of  an  inverted 
comb.  Among'  the  old  hunters  the  northern  deer  were 
generally  spoken  of  as  "big  deer."  and  the  southern 
type  as  "little  deer."  The  northern  type  often  dressed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  pounds,  while  the 
southern  tvpe  seldom  produced  bucks  which  dressed 
over  half  that  amount,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
southern  Pennsylvania  thev  have  been  found  heavier. 
and  in  South  Carolina  a  maximum  of  size  and.  spread 
and  thickness  of  antlers  is  recorded  by  the  well- 
known  authority.  Archibald  Rutledge.  The  northern 
deer  were  further  characterized  by  their  white  or 
"bald''  faces :  the  southern  type  by  the  heavy  black 
stripe  down  their  backs. 

The  pleasant  pastime  of  collecting  antler? 'has  existed 
among  sportsmen  for  centuries  some  European  col- 
lection-— notablv  those  of  Count  \rco  and  Bai 
Peccoz.  of  Munich — being  valued  at  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollar-  each.  All  collections  of  the 
antler.-  of  Pennsylvania  deer  must  date  from  before 
the  period  of  the  first  "importations."  At  present  no 
conception  of  type  or  form  can  be  ascertained,  with  I 
forests  running  full  of  Michigan,  Kansas.  Texas  red 
deer  and  European  fallow  deer,  together  with  a  few 
pure  native  "little"  deer.  po--ihly  a  still  -mailer  number 
of  pure  northern  fleer,  and  the  probable  mixed  breed; 
of  all  these  types.  These  imported  deer  and  the  re- 
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sultant  "mixtures"  are  called  by  the  hunters  "Kalbfus 
deer." 

The  largest  rack  of  Pennsylvania  stag's  antlers  \vhich 
has  been  recorded  bv  the  writer  was  that  of  the  grand 
head  taken  by  the  late  Samuel  Strohecker.  of  Rebers- 
burg.  Centre  County.  It  was  erroneously  reported 
that  this  "forest  king"  had  been  killed  in  the  Seven 
Mountains.  .Milllin  County,  but  a  letter  from  \Y.  H.  li. 
Strobecker.  of  Milton,  brother  of  the  famous  "Sam." 
states  that  it  was  killed  on  the  P.ig  Run  of  Peech 
Creek  in  Centre  Count}-,  which  is  in  the  northern 
faunal  zone. 

A  set  of  antlers,  equallv  colossal  in  size,  but  with 
fewer  points,  was  noted  by  the  writer  during  the 
summer  of  P'K  in  the  Owl's  Head  Hotel  at  Keene. 
Xew  York.  This  Adirondack  giant,  which  must  rival 
the  famous  Paul  Smith  stag  killed  in  Franklin  Count}', 
which  had  H  points  on  one  antler.  \M)  on  the  other, 
had  been  shot  on  the  last  dav  of  the  season  of  PM  i. 
and  dressed  ^'.")  pounds.  There  \vere  six  points  on 
each  antler,  showing  that  it  was  an  aged  stag.  The 
beam  was  of  great  heaviness,  and  there  was  marked 
palmation.  The  circumference  above  the  coronet  was 
six  inches,  the  length  of  the  right  horn  (the  right 
horn  is  always  the  one  measured  )  was  o()  inches,  the 
\\idest  point  'H>  inche-,  and  from  tip  to  tip  it  was  ->^ 
inches. 

lasper  Power,  on  the  last  day  of  'Mei-r  season"  in 
I'.'P',.  killed  a  stag  on  Kalblleish  Mountain.  Clinton 
Countv.  that  was  surelv  a  remnant  of  the  old  northern 
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type  of  Pennsylvania  deer.  It  dressed  ISO  pounds; 
the  antlers  measured  4j/>  inches  in  circumference,  the 
length  was  'i'i  inches,  the  widest  point  'i"i  inches,  from 
tip  to  tip  it  was  IS  inches;  there  were  seven  points  on 
the  right  antler  and  six  on  the  left.  The  Xorth  Moun- 
tain stags  at  Elk  Grove  killed  by  the  late  James  \\  . 
Perry  in  1SSS  and  1SSK)  measured  respectively  (  1SSS) 
circumference  above  coronet,  (>  inches;  length.  'dO 
inches;  widest.  K  inches;  tip  to  tip,  !•">  inches.  (This 
head  was  notable  for  its  heavy  beam,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  circumference  of  six  inches).  (  lS!)t»)  circum- 
ference. T) '  j  inches;  length.  2'Z  inches;  widest.  1<: 
tip  to  tip,  1^  inches.  As  previously  stated,  there  were 
live  ] joints  on  each  horn  of  both  racks. 

The  "foreign"  deer  in  the  state  can  be  distin- 
guished by  the  shortness  of  the  points  of  their 
horns,  the  compactness  of  the  sets  and  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  beam  or  circumference.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  southern  deer  in  the  Xorth  Mountain  has  been 
their  tendency  towards  albinism.  Xo  specimen  of  the 
northern  type  killed  in  that  region  was  so  ''afflicted. " 

White  deer  were  fairly  common  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Xorth  Mountain,  and  were  oftenest  killed  on  the 
outskirts  of  farms,  probably  indicating  that  these 
"sports'"  were  outcasts  from  the  herds.  More  white 
deer  have  been  taken  in  the  X"orth  Mountain  country 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  Spotted  deer  were 
also  occasionally  seen  and  killed  in  this  section,  in  the 
lower  altitudes;  these  too  were  of  the  southern  type. 
But  the  true  deer  of  the  Xorth  Mountain  are  but  a 
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memory.  The  new  race  that  will  furnish  sport  for 
future  generations  are  the  descendants  <>f  the  twenty 
deer  liberated  in  the  vicinitv  <>f  (lanoga  Lake  by  Dr. 
Kalbfus  in  I'.M-j,  and  on  whieh  a  closed  season  exists 
until  the  fall  of  11)18. 

The  wild  ttirkev  also  has  slunvn  a  notable  increase, 
in  the  sections  of  the  state  where  they  are  indigenous. 
but  of  the  many  -pecimen-  alive  and  dead  observed 
bv  the  writer  la>t  fall.  nio>t  of  them  showed  decided 
infusions  of  "tame"  blood,  indicating  breeding  out  in- 
-tead  of  on.  More  perish  during  the  winter  months 
no\v  than  did  the'  hardier  race  of  tifty  year-  ago.  say 
•  he  -  nd  hunter-. 

Ruffed  grouse,  ([tiails.  woodcocks,  and  snipe  are 
surely  decreasing".  "Maiiv  catises  are  responsible  for 
their  decline,  despite  the  almost  motherlv  protection 
given  them.  The  loss  of  cover  and  forest  lircs  are 
prime  causes  for  decrease  in  the  grouse;  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  rodents  i-  an<  >ther  potent  reason,  as 
ll  ese  creatures  take  a  heavy  toll  of  eggs  and  young 
birds.  The  rat  evil  in  the  Pennsylvania  wilds  has  not 
•}  treated  of  sufficiently,  and  its  seriousness  has 
been  made'  light  of.  Careful  observers  hud  rat  holes 
everywhere  in  the  woods;  there  are  a  thousand  to 
'where  there  were  ten.  twenty  years  ago. 

The  foresl  lire  de-troy-  counties-  grouse  every 
-pring.  When  the  flames  approach  the  ne-t<,  the 
parent  bird-,  "light''  with  their  wing-  until  thev 
fall  to  death  in  the  fire.  The  rats  are  the  main  cause 
'of  the  decline  of  lhe  quails:  al-o  their  inability  to 
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stand  the  rigors  of  winter  as  well  as  in  former  years. 
'.Loss  of  cover  and  forest  fires  seem  to  be  the  main 
reasons  for  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
'woodcock.  Added  to  these  causes,  disease  unknown 
to  these  birds  half  a  century  ago  have  sadly  decimated 
them,  also  the  reckless  distribution  of  poison  in  the 
wi  iods. 

With  all  these  doleful  but  truthful  admissions  con- 
cerning the  state  of  wild  life  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
time  that  a  solution  of  this  problem,  which  means  so 
'much  to  our  sportsmen,  should  be  arrived  at.  There 
are  two  methods  that  can  be  followed.  One  is  the 
course  of  action  pursued  bv  the  gamekeepers  of  pri- 
vate preserves;  the  other  is  to  let  Nature,  wise,  all- 
sutticient  Xature.  do  the  work.  As  the  area  suitable 
'for  game  in  our  state  is  so  large,  it  woud  look  like  a 
Very  costly  proceeding  to  run  it  like  an  English  or 
German  park.  P>tit  the  ''gamekeeper*'  method  is  the 
onlv  method  that  has  ever  been  used  to  "increase"' 
game.  The  protectors  and  protective  associations 
seem  to  know  no  other,  nor  do  thev  care  to  be  enlight- 
ened. Here  let  it  be  said  that  the  gamekeeper  method 
dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  or  earlier,  when 
the  supplv  of  wild  game  first  began  to  show  signs  of 
'diminution.  Game  propagation  has  made  no  progress 
since  then,  while  every  other  line  of  science  or  in- 
dustrv  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  game- 
'keeper  method  takes  for  granted  that  the  game  to  be 
"protected'"  and  "propagated"  is  within  a  fenced  en- 
closure, or  in  a  Guarded  area,  whereas,  in  Pennsvlva- 
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nia,  for  instance,  it  is  in  a  feral  state  on  millions  of 
acres  of  land.  The  gamekeeper  method  proceeds  to 
forget  that  man  is  directly  and  indirectly  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  scarcity  of  game,  and  to  demand 
iirst  the  destruction  of  every  animal  and  bird  not  in 
its  narrow  usage  called  "game."  styling  the  creatures 
to  be  destroyed  as  "vermin."  never  stopping  to  realize 
that  science  has  demonstrated  their  value.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Pennsylvania  Mountains  fifty  years  ago 
wolves  were  blamed  for  sheep-killing.  Heavy  boun- 
ties were  inaugurated,  the  wolves  were  either  killed 
or  driven  out  of  the  state.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  stray  dogs,  and  not  wolves,  were  the  sheep-killers. 
.During  111  Hi  almost  ,six  thousand  sheep  were  killed  by 
dogs  in  Pennsylvania,  yet  there  is  no  bounty  or  outcry 
against  dogs,  and  the  sheep-killing  goes  steadily  on. 

Then,  when  the  game  does  not  respond  to  this 
wholesale  butchery  of  its  supposed  foes  by  showing 
the  desired  increase,  the  protectors  set  in  to  raise  the 
favored  animal.-  and  birds  "by  hand"  and  releasing 
them  annuallv  t<  >  stock  the  covers.  \\  bile  this  is  very 
well  in  enclosed  parks,  and  the  --'-called  "vermin"  are 
out  of  place  where  man  sets  out  to  do  the  "breeding'' 
himself,  and  keeps  the-  game  shut  in  brooders,  coops  or 
hutches,  vet  it  cannot  well  be  done  on  such  a  scale  to 
stipplv  in  a  vast  o>untrv  like  mountainous  Pennsvl- 
vania. 

Yet  even  in  European  preserves,  where  artificial 
game  propagation  is  most  practiced,  it  so  happens  that 
when  all  predatory  creatures  arc-  killed  off  and  the 
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land  becomes  overstocked  with  game,  diseases  prompt- 
Iv  appear  to  decimate  the  stock  to  normal.  In  oilier 
w.ords,  the  covers  will  support  so  much  wild  life  and 
no  more.  l>ut  unless  fresh  stock  be  added  each  year, 
wild  game,  where  the  necessary  predatory  creatures 
are  removed,  will  suffer  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
stop  it.  Nature's  method  is  undoubtedly  best  for  the 
broad  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania. 

l>v  Nature's  method  is  meant,  first  of  all,  the  actual 
elimination  of  forest  fires.  It  can  be  done — take  the 
I  Hack  Forest  of  Germany  as  an  example,  which  teems 
with  game  in  the  heart  of  a  densely  populated  country. 
Give  the  State  Forestry  Department  the  modest  ap- 
propriations it  asks  for,  and  note  the  results.  Second- 
ly, the  preservation  of  natural  cover.  I!y  that  is 
meant  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  further  clear- 
ing away  of  forests,  fence  rows  and  the  banks  of 
streams,  the  natural  haunts  of  the  game.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  of  extending  State  Forests  will 
safeguard  the  covers  of  the  future.  Thirdly,  end 
the  bountv  scandal  instantly,  and  let  all  animals 
and  birds  live  as  they  did  before  the  white  hunters 
sought  to  upset  Nature's  Just  Balance.  Last  but  not 
least,  enforce  the  law  forbidding  the  putting  out  of 
poison. 

And  now  will  be  explained  what  is  meant  by  the 
Balance  of  Nature.  To  insure  a  virile  race  of  wild 
deer  there  must  be  predatory  creatures,  such  as  wolves 
and  panthers,  eagles  and  crows,  to  prey  on  the  weakly 
and  imperfect  specimens,  thereby  preventing  the  spread 
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of  pestilences,  etc..  encouraging  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  allowing  only  those  strong  enough  to  live. 

Eagles,  all  hawks,  all  owls,  foxes  and  weasels  should 
he  rigorously  protected,  as  they  prey  on  the  rodents 
which  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  game  birds, 
besides  taking  a  toll  of  the  weakly  and  imperfect  spec- 
imens, preventing  the  "grouse1  disease.''  "quail  blight," 
etc.  Wild  cats  preserve  the  same  high  standard 
among  the  hares  and  rabbits,  but  before  the  white 
hunters  appeared,  "catamounts"'  were  also  intended 
to  keep  the  number  of  "cotton-tails"  within  bounds, 
lest  they  ''bark''  all  the  young  trees  in  the  forests. 
The  skunk  probably  eats  no  rats,  but  devours  countless 
worms  and  grubs  which  affect  the  growth  of  the  trees 
so  necessary  as  cover  for  the  game.  Likewise  the 
porcupine  feeds  off  the  pine  beetles,  which  kill  so 
many  cone-bearing  trees,  which  trees  furnish  food  for 
many  useful  birds. 

Dr.  Forbush.  in  his  book  on  the  "Domestic  Cat," 
gives  one  reason  why  "pussy"  at  large  is  so  destruc- 
tive, that  it  devours  so  main'  weasels,  and  vet  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  is  paying  out  large  sums  of  money 
every  year  as  a  bounty  on  weasels.  In  reality,  the 
weasel  is  a  necessary  animal,  destroying  many  rats, 
mice  and  moles.  The  weasel  is  suffering  today  be- 
cause "natural  history"  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury condemned  it  before  the  era  of  stomach  examina- 
tions which  would  have  completely  exonerated  it. 

All  these  animals  are  inter-related  in  their  work. 
All  must  be  saved.  One  cannot  do  the  work  of  an- 
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other  ;  each  is  a  specialist,  that  wild  game  may  propa- 
gate abundantly.  (.)nce  the  miscalled  predatory  crea- 
tures are  destroyed,  the  game  hegins  to  go  down  hill. 
Kresh  blond,  added  annually,  postpones  the  evil  day, 
but  as  T *.'//(/  life  ii  is  doomed,  it  is  a  costlv  makeshift. 

If  the  deer  of  Pennsylvania  deteriorate  as  fast  in 
the  next  fifty  years  as  they  have  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury— and  a  study  of  their  horns  and  weights  proves 
this—they  will  be  no  larger  than  slice])  and  subi'ect  to 
all  manner  of  diseases;  there  will  be  more  barrenness 
among  the  does,  and  the  only  thing  that  will  keep 
them  from  becoming  as  sluggish  as  sheep  will  be  the 
infusions  of  "hand-raised"''  deer,  or  wild  specimens 
from  regions  where  natural  conditions  are  approxi- 
mated. If  Nature's  method  is  followed  and  the  cob- 
webby gamekeeper  method  discarded.  Pennsylvania 
\voud  be  the  first  state  to  adopt  progressive,  up-to-date 
game  protection.  The  results  would  come  very  fast, 
and  would  be  generally  followed  elsewhere. 

Note  the  increase  in  wild  life  on  any  abandoned 
farm  in  the  North  Mountain  countrv.  where  domestic 
cats,  boys  with  air  rifles  and  rat  poisoners  are  un- 
known quantities  for  two  or  three  years.  First  the 
jays  and  flickers  come  into  the  old  fruit  trees  :  then 
woodchucks,  skunks  and  porcupines  burrow  beneath 
the  rotting  structures:  after  awhile  the  bears  venture 
to  prowl  about  in  the  abandoned  orchards.  Nature's 
animation  and  Nature's  sounds  replace  the  depressing 
stillness  of  the  deserted  premises.  Game,  under 
Nature's  method,  would  increase  fast,  too  fast  to  suit 
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most  people,  and  it  would  require  an  army  of  hunters 
to  keep  it  in  check.  Then  there  would  be  no  talk  about 
shortening  seasons,  closing  counties,  or  establishing 
closed  seasons  or  game  refuges.  Xature.  allowing  and 
encouraging  the  increase  of  all  forms  of  life,  would 
plav  a  bountiful  part  towards  the  sportsmen  of  the 
Keystone  State.  In  a  few  years  the  Legislature 
would  have  to  repeal  the  hunters'  license  law;  ten 
years  hence  it  would  have  to  pay  hunters  to  reduce  the 
game. 

Tiame  protection  must  discard  ancient  methods.  It 
must  be  brought  up  to  date,  if  the  general  public,  who 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  private  "preserves'"  and 
hand-raised  game,  are  to  enjoy  in  the  future  the  noble 
sport  of  the  chase  on  the  broad  acres  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Jefferies.  that  greatest  of  English  writer? 
on  game  conditions,  has  wisely  said  :  ''A  certain  bal- 
ance of  life  has  to  be  kept  up.  When  aquaria  first 
came  into  favor,  such  things  as  snails  and  weeds  were 
excluded  as  eyesore?  and  injurious.  I  Hit  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  despised  snails  and  weeds  were 
absolutely  necessary;  an  aquarium  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  health  without  them,  and  now  the  most  per- 
fect aquarium  is  the  one  in  which  the  natural  state  is 
most  completely  copied."  And  it  is  the  same  in  game 
protection,  the  existence  of  all  the  necessary  attributes, 
such  as  natural  cover,  together  with  all  forms  of  life, 
working  for  the  common  good  in  perfect  unison,  must 
be  provided,  else  the  game  will  languish,  like  goldfish 
in  a  Candle??  Hobe. 
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The  Xnrth  Mountain  region  was  particularly  rich  in 
wild  life  a  cciiturv  ago.  Practicallv  all  the  animals 
and  birds  found  in  the  state  made  their  domicile  in  its 
vast  forests.  The  prevalence  of  beech  mast  made  it  a 
favorite  roost,  and  in  some  instances  a  breeding  place, 
for  the  now  vanished  passenger  pigeon  (lictopistcs 
M n/ratoi'iiis  } .  Thirtv  or  fortv  vcars  ago  there  was 
probablv  mure  game  in  the  Xorth  Mountains  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  state,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Seven  Mountains  in  Centre  and  Mittiin  Counties. 
Sportsmen  came  from  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
to  enjov  the  rare  sport  of  grouse  shooting.  Even  at 
Kik  Grove,  where  citv  sportsmen  have  been  coming  to 
hunt  grouse  up  to  the  present  time,  their  growing 
scarcitv  has  alarmed  the  devotees  of  this  hue  sport. 
Kven  hears,  which  were  verv  frequently  met  with  in 
the  old  fields  and  abandoned  orchards  along  Elk  Run, 
are  scarce  in  their  favorite  haunt.-.  Xone  were  killed 
there  in  I'.M'i.  Inn  one  in  the  fall  of  1!)17.  whereas  a 
do/en  was  the  usual  kill  everv  fall  a  score  of  vears 
ago.  Among  the  old  people  it  is  related  that  in  the 
Xorth  Mountain,  in  the  davs  when  the  gorge  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  was  heavily  wooded  from  P>enton  to  where 
the  impassable  mountain  wall  above  Jamison  City 
begin.-,  there  existed  a  legend  of  a  Lost  \  alley.  Dur- 
ing the  dav>  immediately  preceding  the  \\  ar  with 
Mexico,  when  the  last  elks  had  disappeared  from  the 
Xorth  Mountain  country,  and  all  other  game,  large 
and  small,  showed  signs  of  becoming  scarce,  owing  to 
reckless  -hooting  at  all  seasons,  hunters  indulged  in 
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lengthy  pilgrimages  to  remote  sections  in  search  of  the 
vanishing  wild  life.  Everywhere  they  went  the  re- 
ports were  the  same — elks  gone,  deer  diminished  sadly 
in  numbers,  birds  becoming  rarer,  fur-bearing  animals 
not  one  where  there  were  twenty  a  decade  IK- fore.  All 
this  was  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century. 

Jf  game  was  considered  scarce  then,  what  is  it  now? 
If  the  old  hunters  who  complained  still  survived,  they 
would  now  term  it  e.vtinct.  Of  course  the  cry  went  up 
in  those  days  as  it  does  at  present.  The  panthers  did 
it,  the  wolves  did  it.  the  foxes  did  it.  the  eagles  did  it 
--whereas  the  misunderstood  animals  had  become 
rare  with  the  game  animals  and  birds,  being  hunted 
more  persistently.  Bounties  were  demanded,  huge 
sums  of  monev  were  spent,  but  the  secret  of  the  fail- 
ure of  game  to  increase  when  hunted  mercilessly 
pa»ed  unnoticed.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  a  new 
era  will  dawn  and  the  wild'  life  of  the  Keystone  State 
will  come  to  its  own  aerain  ! 


XIV.     THE    PANTHER'S    PATH. 


IT  WAS  in  the  last  moments  of  a  chill  dusk  in  the 
month  of  May  when  we  descended  into  Brush 
\  alley,  in  Centre  Count}',  by  way  of  James 
Logan's  path — the  path  oft  travelled  by  the  melan- 
choly and  eloquent  chieftain  whose  personality  stands 
out  clearest  of  all  the  figures  in  Pennsylvania  Indian 
history — when  traveling  from  the  North  Mountain  to 
his  historic  headquarters  at  Reedsville,  in  Mifflin 
County,  where  was  hidden  away  his  white  sweetheart, 
Jura  McEvoy. 

Across  the  broad  valley  stretched  some  magnificent 
grain  fields,  forty  and  fifty  acres  in  a  single  enclosure, 
calm  in  the  faded  light,  clear  to  the  desolate  slashings 
at  the  foot  of  the  Brush  Mountains,  dark  and  myster- 
ious and  hooded  in  sombre  clouds. 

\Ye  were  traveling  eastward,  and  as  we  passed  sev- 
eral brick  farmsteads  the  heavy  shade  of  their  vards 
had  already  assumed  the  blackness  of  night.  A  chair 
or  two  and  a  discarded  newspaper  on  the  narrow  front 
porches  told  of  brief  periods  of  repose  or  contempla- 
tion bv  the  tired  agriculturists  ''after  supper."  At 
last,  after  a  mile  or  two.  there  appeared  before  us  the 
tiny  white  school  house  in  front  of  which  stood  a  giant 
wild  cherry  tree  and  the  stump  of  another,  renowned 
in  local  history  as  "'Francis  Penn's  Betrothal  Trees." 
for  they  were  planted  about  1?G.~>  by  a  scion  of  the 
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Proprietor  of  the  Province  in  honor  of  his  betrothal 
to  Marsh  Marigold,  a  beautiful  Indian  princess,  the 
daughter  of  Kock  Tine  (Dagonando ) ,  who  later  tied 
with  an  Indian  lover.  Leaning  Mirch,  who  in  turn  was 
captured  and  buried  alive  up  to  his  neck  in  the  water- 
fall at  the  heading  of  Elk  Creek  in  Morgan's  dap. 

Who  "i'rancis  1'enn"  was,  is  not  perfectly  clear,  no 
-uch  person  being  recorded  in  the  1'enn  family  his- 
tory— perhaps  he  was  none  other  than  the  ill-starred 
and  romantic  lohn  1'enn  (  11 '^!)-l  ?!).">),  the  Proprietor's 
grandson,  the  promulgator  of  the  infamous  scalp 
bounty  of  Klil,  for  whom  John  Perm's  Creek,  former- 
ly the  Karoondinha.  and  Penn's  Vallev,  just  across 
Mru-h  Mountain  to  the  south,  are  named.  A  good  ac- 
count of  hi-  romantic  proclivities  is  contained  in 
Keith's  "Provincial  Councillors." 

A  few  vears  ago  a  limb  fell  off  one  of  the  "be- 
trothal tree1-.'  hitting  a  little-  girl  plaving  in  the  school 
yard;  a  school  board  with  a  greater  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  "safetv  first"  than  historical  associations. 
ordered  the  tree  felled.  It  i-  said  that  on  \\ild  night-, 
the  -urviving  tree  soughs  mourn  fullv,  it-  great 
branches  swav  and  creak  a-  it  in  pain,  it  -end-  out 
fewer  leaves  every  vear.  but  it-  place  in  local  history 
is  secure,  come  to  it  what  mav. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  remaining  "betrothal 
tree,  so  sombre  in  it-  widowerhood,  we  met  a  solitary 
human  hgurc  we  waved  to  him  and  -topped  to  c'hat. 
it  \va-  none  other  than  Hill  Snook-,  hunter  and  bclong- 
ing  to  a  race  of  hunters.  Mill,  in  his  eager,  enthusi- 
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astic  wax .  proceeded  to  tell  us  that  only  last  fall  (  Sep- 
tember. li'lCi.)  he  had  seen  a  Hock  (if  five  hundred 
wild  pigeons  in  his  buckwheat  held,  not  one  hundred 
vards  from  where  our  carnage  stood,  and  m  the 
spring  of  l!M<i  he  had  seen  two  lumdred  and  fifty  of 
these  elusive  birds  in  the  same  field.  lie  was  sure 
that  thev  were  passenger  piteous,  lie  had  shot  and 
netted  them  in  threat  numbers  in  his  boyhood,  and 
could  never  forget  their  last  great  flight  in  IS'li.  when 
thev  extended  from  mountain  to  mountain,  the  myriad 
millions  in  flight  literallv  "darkening  the  sun." 

Though  there  is  small  hope  that  the  passenger  jug- 
eon  of  other  days  still  exists,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
of  it.  to  know  that  it  exists  at  least  in  some  man's  con- 
fident faith.  The  iconoclast  of  our  partv.  as  we  drove 
away,  whispered:  "Blackbirds  or  English  starlings: 
th.e  pigeons  are  extinct." 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Stover's,  famous  as 
a  resort  for  deer  hunters  m  the  olden  days,  and  gun- 
ners out  atter  anything  big  enough  to  kill  today.  The 
tall  Lombardv  poplar  by  the  pump  stood  like  a  toy 
tree  outlined  against  the  purple  sky.  Hack  of  Brush 
Mountain  was  coming  a  russet  moon,  breaking  its  way 
through  clouds  of  copper  hue.  It  is  at  Stover's  where 
is  kept  the  antlers  of  the  Centennial  stag,  killed  by  old 
Reuben  Stover  in  lST(i.  It  has  eleven  prongs  on  the 
right  horn,  and  -even  on  the  left,  but  it  is  principally 
celebrated  for  the  heaviness  of  the  beam,  and  the 
curious  downward  twist  of  the  two  brow  tines. 

The  Poet  and  the  Editor  in  our  party  remained  at 
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the  hostelry  to  discuss  old  times  and  old  friends  with 
Kenhen  Stover's  son  George,  a  genial  boniface,  while 
the  Historian  and  his  friend  the  \Yriter  strolled  clown 
the  hill,  across  the  hridge  which  spans  Klk  Creek,  amid 
a  perfect  din  of  whippoorwills'  songs,  to  the  little  cot- 
tage among  the  ] tines  where  lives  lohn  I  )e  Long,  son  of 
"old"  lohn  I)e  Long,  who  died  in  l>x>"i.  at  the  age  of 
ninetv-tive  \'ear-  and  famed  a>  a  slaver  of  wolves  and 


tracker,  always  dressing  in  white  from  head  to  foot, 
white  bearded,  and  with  a  white  cap.  when  snow  was 
on  the  ground,  so  as  to  approach  the  wilv  stags,  lie 
look  his  l^st  trout  li-hing  expedition  to  Fishing  Creek 
(Clinton  Connt\- i  on  his  ninety-fourth  hirthdav.  The 
east  end  oi  llrush  \allev.  swampy  and  low,  was  once 
a  vast  jungle  ot  rhododendron  and  grape  vines,  from 
which  giant  origin;:!  white  pines  reared  their  dark. 
shaggy  heads  the\  were  not  "stag-topped'11  m  those 
days,  hut  everv  twig  \vas  fnll  of  foliage. 

in  that  nn])CiH'trahle  hammock  was  the  favorite 
meeting  place  and  try-ting  place  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lion  or  panther,  their  stopping  and  ahiding  place  on 
their  peregrinations  along  tiieir  well-delined  path  from 
the  Seven  Mountains  to  the  1  leech  Creek  region  where 
tin-  Allcghenv  Motmtains  were  once  known  as  the 
I 'anther  Hill  Kidge.  where  thev  maintained  a  famous 
rendezvous.  I  ne\  traveled  along  the  main  Alleghenv 
i-hain  bv  tlu-ir  paths  southwest  to  Maryland  or  north- 
weM  to  the  Xorth  Mountains.  The  lion  of  IVnnsvl- 
vania  never  changed  its  habitation  except  along  these 
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fixed  lines  of  migration,  which  were  adhered  to  bv 
countless  generations  of  the  proud  race. 

So  numerous  were  these  tawny  monsters,  when  the 
first  surveyors  came  into  t'he  Elk  Creek  headwater-, 
that  they  named  the  section  "Catland"  on  their  early 
maps. 

The  Pennsylvania  lion  was  not  easily  dislodged 
from  his  favorite-  haunts,  lie  "stuck  it  out"  with  man 
as  long  as  lie  could,  and  then  with  a  despairing  roar 
willed  not  to  live,  and  the  forest  stillness  was  wakened 
bv  his  weird  cadences  no  more.  DC  Long  informed 
us  that  the  panther's  path  from  Catland  passed  up 
the  ravine  of  Elk  Creek  in  Morgan's  (jap  across  the 
high  plateau  on  the  summit,  and  clown  Zubler's  Run, 
now  called  Hull  Run.  into  Sugar  Valley,  where  it 
•crossed  the  "winter  side"  road  between  two  huge 
chestnut  trees,  which  formerly  stood  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  residence  of  Cornelius  Karstetter. 

The  path  crossed  the  open  valley  not  far  from  the 
big  spring  where  Peter  .Pent/,  perhaps  -purred  on 
by  his  unrequited  love  for  the  beauty.  Jura  McKvoy, 
of  the  Muncv  II  ills,  shot  the  Indian  lame*  Logan  in 
K"  1.  thence  "took  to  the  mountains"  in  the  little  gap 
back  of  Shracktown  on  the  "summer  side." 

The  last  time  that  De  Long  heard  a  panther  on  the 
path  was  in  187G — the  year  of  the  last  great  flight  of 
wild  pigeons  in  1  Irtish  Valley — the  year  that  Reuben 
Stover  killed  the  centennial  stag.  At  that  time  he  was 
living  with  hi>  father,  the  doughty  old  Nirnrod  on  the 
Peter  Smull  property  on  the  high  plateau  aforemen- 
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tinned,  and  the  panther's  path  ran  a  short  distance 
east  of  the  residence,  in  the  rocky  gorge  where  Zub- 
ler's  run  lias  its  heading.  That  night  the  panther 
roared  most  mightily,  the  ancient  forest  seemed  to 
quake — perhaps  the  lion's  mate  was  on  the  ridge  be- 
vond  Nope  \alley--on  lien  Derig.  now  called  the 
Ked  Mill,  or  Hen  Chat.  now  called  Tunis'  Knob — and 
he  mu-t  be  answered  in  hi>  loving  anguish  or  else  he 
mav  have  known  that  he  would  never  cross  his  favor- 
ite path  again.  At  anv  rate-,  he  reared  and  retired 
and  roared  with  every  step  he  made.  It  was  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  in  chestnut  time,  and  the  moon  was 
cold  and  f  r<  istv. 

'1  hat  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  volume  »\  the 
panther's  roar,  we  can  but  quote  old  Franklin 
Shreckcngast.  whom  we  conversed  with  one  evening 
two  ears  ago  at  hi-  cozy  h<>me  near  Tvlersville.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Xittanv  Mountain,  in  Sugar  Valley. 
lie  had  heard  the1  king  of  the  Pennsylvania  forests 
often  111  hi-  fastnesses  on  lleech  Creek  bcvond  the 
Pantile!'  I  Pill  l\idge.  The  old  man  put  the  simile 
tersely;  n  was:  "If  a  panther  roared  on  the  '>ther 
side  of  \ittany  Mountain,  all  Sugar  Valley  would  be 
aroused  tonight." 

X"  wonder  that  with  such  a  thunderous  voice  re- 
verberating over  lull  and  valley,  revealing  his  where- 
abouts, that  the  Pennsylvania  lion  was  hunted  until  he 
came  n>  i  mi  »re. 

Mr-.  \.  II.  Perry,  of  '  >ak  drove.  Columbia  county. 
describes  a  panther  crossing  Si 'tub  Mountain  on  the 
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path  back  of  her  home,  several  year>  ago.  As  it 
passed  each  successive  clearing",  the  d>>g>  barked,  hut 
the  giant  brute  mocked  them  until  they  were  silent, 
then  completing  his  "crossing"  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree i  if  molestation. 

The  same  night  that  John  De  Long  listened  to  the 
panther's  requiem  in  Morgan's  ( iap.  the  aged  Cor- 
nelius Karstetter  and  \\-ife  heard  two  panther.-,  evi- 
dently the  reunited  pair  as  they  crossed  between  the 
chestnut  trees  in  the  hemp  field,  near  the  old  home 
on  the  "winter  side"  of  Sugar  \  alley.  The  giant 
brutes  roared,  but  not  so  frequently  or  so  terribly  as 
the  lone  lion  on  the  high  plateau,  but  the  grand  i  >ld 
pioneer  couple  can  never  forget  the  majestic  passing 
of  these  rulers  of  the  wilderness.  The  writer  lias 
often  felt  the  thrill  of  this  story  of  the  wild  days,  and 
tr>  prrperly  appreciate  the  fccllnt/  of  it.  has  gone 
at  dusk  tn  the  highway  above  Logan'-  Spring  i  on  the 
Matthias  Snook  propertv  )  and  waited  for  a  light  to 
appear  in  the  window  of  the  old  Karstetter  home 
away  across  the  valley,  watched  the  darkness  settle 
down,  the  mountain-  loom  eternally  blacker,  and  the 
full  russet  momi  glide  out  from  behind  the  bank-  of 
lurid  clouds.  Then  the  story  of  that  last  panther  pil- 
grimage would  seem  to  live  again,  the  light  in  the 
cabin  window  re-enacting  the  scene  of  these  tawny 
giants,  with  proud  heads  and  swishing  tails,  marching 
across  fields  that  once  were  theirs,  feared  by  the  red 
men  and  shunned  bv  even  bison,  elk  and  bears. 
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<  )nlv  a  generation  or  two.  at  most  three,  and  the 
bold  pioneer-  came,  planting1  their  cabins  right  on  the 
path-  carved  out  by  centuries  of  the  brute's  travel,  if 
it  was  their  choice,  and  the  lion  of  Pennsylvania 
fought  and  lost  against  this  new  foe.  and  silent  are 
the  night  woods.  Spring  and  fall  were  the  favorite 
times  for  the  migrations  of  the  panthers  through 
Morgan'-  dap:  never  an  autumn  up  to  187(i  but  their 
earth-quaking  roars  were  heard  at  night.  \  et  few 
were  killed.  Lewis  Dorman,  near  the  Cireat  Sulphur 
Spring.  just  south  of  Catland.  in  IVnn's  Valley,  killed 
a  giant  panther  in  1  }•>(!*;  Aaron  Hall  (of  Panther  Hill 
Ridge  i.  Hill  ferry  and  deorge  Hastings  killed  quite  a 
few  along  f.ig  Run  and  I  leech  Creek  up  to  187(5.  It  is 
supposed  that  ferry  killed  the  one  heard  bv  I)e  Long. 
Centennial  year,  but  after  that  the  few  panthers  that 
remained  were  more  cautious:  few  kills  except  the 
cub-  taken  bv  Clem  llerlacher  in  the  Seven  Mountains 
in  tlie  earlv  nineties  have  been  recorded. 

In  the  Xorth  Mountain.  Colonel  R.  II.  Kicketts,  of 
danoga  Lake.  Sullivan  Countv.  heard  them  crossing 
his  property  until  after  the  Civil  \\  ar.  The  \\'olves 
had  <h-a])])eared  earlier.  "Thev  will  come  back  again.'' 
said  the  ColiiiK1!.  with  splendid  optimism  ."when  game 
becomes  plentiful  enough  for  them  to  have  something 
t<  i  live  i  MI." 

lii  addition  to  the  panthers,  wolves  were  verv  fre- 
quent m  Morgan'-  dap  at  an  earlv  day.  feter  Smull, 
who  sealed  "ii  the  property  later  occupied  bv  old 
John  I  )c  Long,  maintained  a  wolf  pit  in  his  garden. 
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It  consisted  of  a  deep  trench  with  a  three-font  wall  of 
logs  around  it,  the  top  covered  with  green  hemlock 
houghs.  In  the  hottom  of  the  pit  was  placed  a  large 
piece  of  meat.  The  hungry  wolves,  snilling  the  meat, 
would  leaj)  on  the  hemlock  houghs,  which,  giving  way, 
precipitated  them  into  the  pit.  The  pit  was  so  deep 
thev  could  not  jump  out.  and  they  were  forced  to  re- 
main there  until  shot  bv  the  hunter  at  his  leisure. 

The  present  John  De  Long,  horn  in  1S.">;},  can  recall 
the  pit  in  his  early  childhood.  It  was  filled  with 
stones  hy  his  lather,  as  the  wolves  had  hecorne  too 
scarce  to  he  troublesome,  and  is  a  part  of  the  present 
garden.  The  Pennsylvania  wolf  was  hrave  to  the  last. 
When  captured  or  shot,  it  never  yelped  like  its  degen- 
erate pampered  relative,  the  dog.  hut  submitted  silent- 
ly, a  true  son  of  the  wilderness. 

On  one  occasion  |ohn  De  Long.  Sr..  met  a  panther 
on  the  path.  and.  taking  aim  to  shoot,  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  gun  would  not  go  off.  I  le  whistled  for 
his  dog.  hut  the  frightened  animal  did  not  appear. 
The  panther  coming  closer,  De  Long  retreated  behind 
a  giant  hemlock  tree.  The  panther  followed  him 
around  it  several  times,  \\hen.  with  a  disgusted  growl. 
leaped  awav  among  the  rhododendrons. 
.Jonathan  Bower,  a  famous  hunter  who  lived  for  a 
time  near  De  Long's  home  on  the  high  plateau,  also 
encountered  a  panther  on  its  path  or  "crossing.'5 
Bower,  though  he  had  killed  many  wolves,  wild  cats 
and  bears,  got  what  is  known  as  "buck  fever'"  when 
he  saw  the  tawnv  giant  of  the  forest.  He  could  not 
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shoot  :  the  panther  ground  its  teeth  at  him  and  ambled 
awav. 

<  )ne  afternoon,  when  the  senior  |<>hn  De  Kong's 
wife  \vas  walking  through  the  forest  on  her  way  to 
the  I  lower  clearing,  she  chanced  to  look  up  and  saw 
a  mamni' ith  panther  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  a 
branch  of  a  white  <  >ak  which  hung  over  the  path.  It 
was  too  late  to  retreat,  so  the  brave  voting  woman 
proceeded  under  it.  The  panther  never  "hatted  an 
eye."'  but  to  thi-  day  Mrs.  1  )e  Long'-  descendants 
instinctively  look  up  at  the  overhanging  branch.es  of 
trees  \vhen  \valkingalonga  forest  path.  <  >ne  evening, 
en  Mrs.  l)e  Long  was  ill.  she  sent  her  daughter 
Lucretia  to  the  1  lower  cabin  to  get  some  medicine.  A 
short  di-tance  from  the  hou-e  the  girl  heard  a  crack- 
ling in  the  brush  ;  raising  her  tin  lantern,  she  beheld 
a  giant  panther  at  her  side.  Placing  the  light  between 
her  and  the  monster,  she  continued  her  way,  the  pan- 
ther fallowing  at  her  -ide  at  a  lope,  but  keeping  just 
out  of  the  gleam  of  the  lantern'-  rays.  Such  were  the 
almost  dailv  and  not  surprising  occurrences  in  the 
live-  of  the  bold  pioneer-  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
pioneers  who  carved  out  comfortable  home-  in  the 
wild-  within  our  own  or  our  parents'  time,  who  heard 
the  howl  of  the  wol  f  and  the  panther's  roar  so  recently 
that  tin-  echoes  do  not  seem  to  have  entirely  died 
away.  These  echoes  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  the  wood?,  the  great  out-doors  that  lie-  at  the 
very  portal.-  and  at  the  beck  and  call  ol  every  natnre- 
lovhiLr  Penn-vlvanian.  As  we  a-cended  the  mountain 
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road,  past  the  sonorous  waterfall,  a  miniature  Keekv 
Linn,  whore  the  cruel  abductor  of  the  beautiful  Marsh 
Marigold  paid  the  just  penalty  for  his  foul  deed, 
towards  the  old  Indian  camp  site,  where  the  lovelv 
half-breed  girl.  . \toka  Strahan.  waited  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  Captain  Morgan,  for  whom  the  dap  is 
named- -- -for  this  wonderful  region  is  replete  with 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  long  ago.  on  to  the  high 
plateau  which  stretches  in  its  immensity  to  the  east, 
where  the  south  branch  of  White  Deer  Creek  heads  at 
Shrcader's  Spring  in  Dolly  Mope's  \alley.  to  the 
west  to  Shreckengast's  dap.  with  its  virgin  timber,  the 
russet  moon  rose  full  above  banks  of  clouds  herv  a-. 
molten  copper  fumes,  and  shed  its  majestv  upon  the 
tranquil  >cene.  T'he  whippoonvills  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  the  gorge,  all  was  still  and  very  cold  on  the 
summit,  except  for  one  sudden  cry,  almost  of  pain, 
from  some  unknown  night  bird  in  a  thicket  bv  the 
roadside. 

Almost  within  view  of  the  road  was  the  panther's 
path,  no  longer  used,  and  we  could  see  the  tiny  garden 
sheltered  among  the  old  pines  where  1'eter  Smull  and 
old  John  De  Long  had  maintained  their  wolf  pit  for 
so  manv  years.  Changes  had  come,  the  forests  had 
fallen,  romance  was  at  its  low  ebb.  but  would  not  the 
tide  change,  the  flow  bringing  with  it.  in  the  vears  to 
come,  a  new  wilderness,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts. 
wolves,  red  bears  and  panthers?  Would  the  panthers, 
king  of  Pennsylvania  mammals,  guided  bv  the  in- 
stinct of  the  ages,  again  travel  their  old-time  crossing. 
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just  as  the  tame  moose  in  the  Low  Game  Preserve  at 
Cranberry  Lake  in  the  Adironclacks  started  for  Can- 
ada on  the  original  moose  path,  when  the  wires  of  the 
preserve  were  cut  in  1901,  a  path  over  which  none  of 
these  park-bred  specimens  have  ever  trod  before, 
making  the  forest  stillnesses  echo  with  their  roar  of 
potency  and  power,  of  Nature's  triumph  over  the  tem- 
porary reign  of  man?  Such  is  the  dream  of  the  lover 
of  the  wilderness  when  passing  over  the  Panther's 
Path. 


XV.     THE  PENNSYLVANIA   INDIAN   RESERVA- 
TION. 


COMPARATIVELY  few  Pennsylvanians  are 
aware  that  the  Keystone.  State  possesses  an 
.Indian  reservation  on  which  two  hundred  noble 
scions  of  the.  red  race,  mostly  of  pure  blood,  are 
domiciled.  Though  many  know  of  the  Seneca  Reser- 
vation, just  over  the  Xew  York  State  line,  the  reser- 
vation in  Pennsylvania,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  re- 
mains hidden  in  obscurity.  The  Pennsylvania  reser- 
vation is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  Ohe-Yu.  "The  Beauti- 
ful River.''  never  using  the  name  Alleghenv  in  refer- 
ence to  the  river,  reserving  it  entirely  for  the  mountain 
range.  Allegheny  meaning.  "Here  many  streams 
head.'"  the  reservation  being  eleven  miles  north  of 
\\  arren,  \Yarren  County. 

The  southern  end  of  the  reservation  is  opposite 
(luwnngo.  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  the  northern 
end  nearlv  opposite  the  town  of  Corvdon.  on  the  same 
line.  Four  miles  north  of  the  Pennsylvania  reserva- 
tion, at  the  Xew  York  State  border,  commences  the 
famous  Seneca  reservation,  extending  fifteen  miles 
along  both  banks  of  the  Allegheny  River,  on  which 
are  quartered  two  thousand  Indians. 

The  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  reservation  is  very 
interesting.  It  was  granted  to  the  celebrated  chieftain. 
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Ga-nio-di-euh.  or  "The  Cornplanter,"  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  the  early  annals  of  the  Xorth  Mountain  region, 
and  his  heirs,  in  perpetuity  for  his  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  many  acts  favoring  the  whites, 
including  the  treat v  of  Fort  Stamvix.  in  1 1  S4.  which 
guaranteed  to  Pennsylvania  most  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  the  northwestern  counties.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  along  the  "lieatltiful  River''  were 
given  to  Cornplanter,  the  survey  also  including  several 
islands  in  the  river.  The  reservation  is  about  four 
miles  in  length.  Mere  Cornplanter  started  the  town 
of  Jennesedaga.  where  he  resided  wth  his  numerous 
descendants  until  his  death  in  !^i(>,  at  the  estimated 
age  of  more  than  one  hundred  years.  -As  he  partici- 
pated as  a  warrior  at  Mraddock's  defeat,  in  K-V>.  his 
age  must  have  been  close  to  the  estimated  ligures. 
Cornplanter  was  a  half-breed,  his  father  having  been 
a  white  trader  from  Albany.  Xew  York,  variouslv 
described  as  Abeel,  a  Dutchman,  and  O'lioyle  and 
O'l.ail.  an  Irishman.  Cornplanter  often  stvled  him- 
self "lohn  O'llail."  and  this  spelling  of  the  name  i? 
adhered  to  bv  most  of  his  descendants. 

In  isiiii.  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  caused  a 
magnificent  granite  monument  and  shaft  to  be  erected 
over  his  grave  in  the  Indian  cemetery,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  site  of  his  home  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
reservation. 

From  his  white  ancestors  Cornplanter  inherited 
much  energy  and  determination.  Kverv  morning  at  'i 
o'clock,  winter  or  summer,  rain  or  shine,  he  would 
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emerge  from  his  home,  wearing  his  familiar  red  cup, 
and  ringing  furiously  a  big  brass  dinner  bell,  calling 
on  every  Indian,  old  or  young,  to  get  out  and  get  to 
•work.  As  a  result,  every  foot  of  ground  on  the  reser- 
vation was  under  cultivation.  Magnificent  crops  of 
corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes  and  melons  were 
raised,  excellent  orchards  were  maintained,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  grown-up,  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  reservation  of  today. 

Across  the  road  from  the  cemetery  stands  the  old- 
est house  in  the  reservation — so  old.  in  fact,  that  Jim 
Jacobs.  "The  Seneca  Hear  Hunter,''  who  is  hailed  a? 
the  slayer  of  the  last  native  wild  elks  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  I8ii1.  was  born  in  it  in  1100.  Jacobs  was 
an  Indian  aristocrat,  being  a  grandson  of  Captain 
Jacobs,  the  immortal  defender  of  Fort  Kittanning, 
who  was  killed  bv  the  attacking  party  under  General 
John  Armstrong  in  K  .">(>.  Jacobs  lived  on  until  about 
thirty-live  years  ago,  having  been  seen  in  the  Seneca 
reservation  near  Carrolltown  as  late  as  Indian  sum- 
mer, 1.88-4.  by  the  noted  naturalist.  John  C.  French. 

The  older  Indian  hunters  usually  were  accompanied 
on  their  hunting  trips  by  younger  redmen.  and  Jacobs' 
favorite  protege  was  Jesse  Logan,  a  grandson  of 
Cornplanter.  and  also  a  grand-nephew  of  the  gifted 
Indian  orator,  James  Logan,  he  of  Logan's  Spring  at 
Reedsville.  Jesse  Logan,  born  the  same  year  as 
Abraham  Lincoln — 1809 — lived  on  until  101 15.  dying 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  vears. 
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There  are  -erne  who  question  the  longevity  of  the 
Indian.-,  for  certainly  the  present  generation  do  not 
live  as  lung  on  the  average  as  their  white  neighbors, 
hut  this  is  perhaps  hest  explained  hv  Jesse  Logan  him- 
self, who  said,  when  the  writer  last  visited  him.  in 
(  k-tober.  l!H.j  : 

"The  early  Indian-  led  simple  lives.  There  was  no 
whiskey,  dancing,  over-eating,  or  loafing.  We  lived 
lunger  because  there  was  nothing  to  make  ns  die.'' 

'  )ld  Logan's  idea  of  immortality  was  equallv  inter- 
esting. "When  we  die."  he  said,  "the  -otil  enters  a 
canoe  and  starts  on  a  long  journev  across  a  broad 
water.  A-  no  one  has  ever  reached  the  end  of  that 
jonrnev.  we  do  not  kno\v  what  the  distant  shore  is 
like,  but  we  feel  certain  that  it  is  all  that  can  be 
desired." 

Logan  resisted  the  effort-  of  half  a  do/en  genera- 
tion of  missionaries,  dving  as  he  lived,  a  pagan.  Vhysi- 
callv  lie  was  a  magmlicent  specimen  of  manhood,  even 
in  advanced  age;  being  in  appearance  a  tvpical  "story- 
book" Indian-  tall,  broad-shouldered,  aquiline-nosed, 
and  hawk-eved.  it  was  an  inspiration  to  look  at  him. 
In  hi-  vounger  da\-  he  had  been  a  noted  hunter, 
lleing  a  Seneca  of  the  \\olf  clan,  he  would  not  kill  a 
wolf,  and  lamented  the  extinction  of  these  noble1  ani- 
mal- by  the  white  man.  Hut  he  had  killed  panthers, 
the  last  one  having  been  impaled  bv  his  unerring  stake 
in  l>(ii).  On  this  memorable  trip,  he  was  accompanied 
b\  O uen  Jacobs,  born  in  1>ls.  no\\  an  Indian  herb 
doctor  of  widespread  reputation,  who  had  practiced 
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his  simple  yet  practical  profession  all  along  the  "lleau- 
tiful  River"  between  the  reservation  and  Pittsburg  for 
many  years. 

The  Senecas  hunted  panthers  with  long,  oaken 
stakes,  sharpened  at  the  ends.  They  tracked  their 
quarry  in  the  snow,  following  their  trails  for  davs  on 
snow-shoes.  ( )n  coining  tip  with  the  lions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the}-  rushed  forward  courageously  and 
speared  them  through  the  heart  with  the  sharp,  strong 
stakes.  This  was  described  by  the  Indians  as  royal 
sport.  Jesse  Logan's  father,  Tod-kah-dohs.  or  "The 
Searcher."  was  the  son  of  Captain  Logan,  for  whom 
the  Logan  House  at  Altoona  was  named.  Captain 
Logan  was  a  son  of  S'hikellemus.  the  vice  regent  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  older 
brother  of  the  beforementioned  James  Logan,  the  In- 
dian orator.  (  )n  one  occasion  when  Jesse  Logan  was 
a  small  child,  his  father  absented  himself  on  an  elk 
hunt.  A  panther  appeared  at  the  cabin  and  com- 
menced walking  around,  swishing  his  long  tail  and 
roaring  so  loudly  that  the  forest  trees  shook.  \\  hen 
he  had  circled  the  tiny  habitation  about  a  do/en  times 
the  watchful  .squaw  took  advantage  of  the  moment 
when  the  animal  was  at  the  rear,  and  bolted  through 
the  door  with  her  little  family  in  her  arms  and  hang- 
ing to  her  skirts. 

The  panther,  which  was  evidently  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  his  mate,  and  possibly  cubs,  before  attack- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  was  unaware  of  their  de- 
parture until  siime  time  later.  Then,  instead  of  taking 
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their  tracks,  he  entered  the  hut.  laid  down  and  fell 
asleep.  Some  time  afterwards  little  Jesse  Logan 
slipped  a\vav  from  his  mother  and  ventured  back. 
Seeing  the  sleeping  panther,  he  deftly  seized  one  of 
his  father's  sharpened  stakes,  which  stood  by  the 
door,  and  pierced  the  monster's  heart. 

About  sixty  vears  ago  an  Indian  from  Michigan 
presented  Jesse  Logan  with  a  rifle,  which  weapon  he 
said  had  been  used  when  Tod-kah-dohs,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  had  killed  his  uncle,  James  Logan,  in  Ohio  in 
n«s<).  Logan  accepted  the  gruesome  relic  and  hung  it 
above  his  couch.  That  night  the  ghost  of  "The 
Mingo  Orator''  appeared  at  the  bedside  and  chided 
him  for  accepting  a  gift  that  was  a  token  of  an  unnec- 
essarv  family  quarrel  and  tragedy,  one  that  the  chief 
actors  themselyes  had  forgiven  in  the  "land  of  con- 
scious oblivion."  in  which  their  souls  were  hovering. 
Jesse  apologized  to  the  ghost  and  next  morning 
tramped  to  Corvdon.  where  he  luckily  found  a  pedler 
to  whom  he  >old  the  rifle  for  a  dollar.  Needless  to 
say,  lames  Logan's  ghost  troubled  him  no  further. 

lesse  Logan  in  his  day  was  famed  as  an  Indian 
athlete,  lie  was  adept  not  only  at  impaling  panthers, 
but  none  could  play  the  games  of  snow  snake  or  long 
ball  better  than  he.  p*,ven  when  considerably  over  a 
hundred  years  old.  he  would  walk  the  four  miles  to 
Corvdon  to  see  any  kind  of  a  scrub  baseball  game. 
I  le  could  hit  the  bull's  eve  with  his  arrow  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  yards,  for  he  was  skilled  in  archery 
when  past  the  centurv  mark. 
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The  Indians  on  the  Pennsylvania  reservation  pay 
little  attention  to  agriculture  at  the  present  time. 
T\ventv  years  ago  they  were  in  demand  as  loggers  in 
the  backwoods  of  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  or  as 
raftsmen  on  the  ''Beautiful  River,"  but  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  lumber  industry  their  chief  occupation  is 
gone.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hunting  and  trapping. 
There  is  not  enough  game  left  to  support  them,  and 
fishing  in  the  Allegheny  isn't  what  it  was.  They 
produce  some  Indian  corn,  of  the  old-fashioned  va- 
riety, the  kernels  alternately  black  and  white,  and 
growing  solidly  around  the  bottom  of  the  cob,  corn  of 
a  delicious  flavor  and  sweetness.  This  is  used  in  their 
staple  article  of  diet.  "Indian  soup,"  composed  of 
corn,  beans  and  a  strip  of  lean  meat.  They  also  grew 
some  of  the  original  Indian  tobacco,  a  tobacco  with 
small,  delicate  leaves  and  great  mildness. 

But  as  moving  picture  and  wild  west  show  actors, 
there  is  a  call  for  their  services,  and  there  are  few 
Indians  on  the  Pennsylvania  reservation  who  have 
not  figured  in  such  productions  in  recent  years.  A 
number  have  toured  this  country  and  Europe  as  long- 
distance runners  and  with  the  "Buffalo  Bill"  shows, 
and  some  have  nation-wide  reputations  as  football  or 
baseball  players. 

Being  good  riflemen,  the  Indians  naturally  drift  into 
military  affiliations.  Ezra  Jacobs,  son  of  Dr.  Owen 
Jacobs,  served  with  the  regular  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines. During  the  Civil  War  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dians formed  a  company  and  went  down  the  Susque- 
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hanna  River  on  a  raft  to  Jlarrisburg,  where  they  of- 
fered their  services  to  Governor  Curtin.  By  sorm 
twist  of  the  la\v.  which  says  that  Indians  are  not  citi- 
zens, the  \\  ar  Governor  could  not  accept  them  as  a 
body,  but  man\'  enlisted  in  various  regiments,  seeing 
considerable  active  service,  especial!}'  as  snipers  and 
sharp-shooters.  During  the  present  World  War  they 
acquitted  themselves  with  their  usual  distinction. 

The  Indian  women  are  well  trained  in  basket  mak- 
ing and  bead  work,  adding  considerable  to  their  in- 
comes by  their  artistic  productions,  Each  Indian  of 
Seneca  blood  shares  in  the  ground  rents  of  the  city  of 
Salamanca.  Xew  York,  which  they  own.  Under  the 
present  lease,  this  amounts  annually  to  seven  dollars 
per  capita.  As  musicians  the  Pennsylvania  Indians 
excel.  The\  have  the  old-fashioned  camp  meeting 
hvmiis.  and  their  choruses  are  inspiring,  but  occasion- 
ally they  sing  the  weird  chants  of  the  tribal  davs, 
songs  tilled  with  a  melancholy  and  haunting  pathos  to 
the  time  of  the  dulcimer. 

\o  "un-recoiistructed  rebel.''  as  some  northerners 
delight  in  calling  southern  patriots  of  the  old  school, 
could  adhere  to  a  lost  cause  more  passionately  than 
do  the  older  I  'ennsvlvania  Indians  -mart  under  the 
injustice-  and  deception  practiced  upon  them  by  the 
whites. 

"We  have  not  forgotten."  said  Jesse-  Logan,  "that 
all  this  country  was1  once-  ours,  that  it  was  taken  from 
us  bv  trickery  ;  that  is  whv  I  cannot  accept  the  white 
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man's  religion."  Then  he  added  :  "This  is  our  coun- 
try. We  are  Americans.  Whether  its  first  white 
rulers  treated  the  Indian  well  or  not,  does  not  mean 
that  the  present  government  are  not  good  men.  In 
time  of  war,  every  red  man  will  do  his  duty." 

These  words,  spoken  in  1(.>1.">.  were  almost  prophetic. 
Thev  were  borne  out  by  the  sight  of  the  magnificent 
Indian  in  full  war  paint  and  regalia  urging  young 
white  men  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army,  who 
stood  in  front  of  the  Xew  York  Public  Library  during 
the  past  spring.  With  erect  figure  and  clear-cut 
features,  and  the  setting  sun  behind  him,  he  was  an 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  unanimity  of  sentiment 
that  is  behind  Uncle  Sam  in  its  righteous  war. 
Though  newspaper  reports  stated  that  some  In- 
dians on  the  Seneca  reservation  in  Xew  York  have 
objected  to  the  draft  on  the  ground  that,  not  being 
citi/.ens.  they  are  ineligible  to  military  services,  the 
statements  are  probably  exaggerated.  At  least  they 
do  not  deal  with  the  red-blooded  descendants  of  The 
Cornplanter,  Captain  Jacobs  and  Captain  Logan  on 
the  Pennsylvania  reservation. 

The  scenery  at  the  Cornplanter  reservation  is  very 
beautiful.  The  winding  river,  the  towering  wooded 
hills,  the  dee]),  dark  gorges  through  which  crystal 
streams  flow,  the  grand  old  trees,  mostly  hardwoods, 
a  banner  of  red  and  gold  in  the  autumn,  with  the  tiny 
cabins  of  the  aborigines  beneath,  the  primitive  rope 
ferry  between  Gawango  and  the  ruins  of  Tennesedaga, 
run  by  an  aged  Indian  ferryman,  all  lend  a  uniqueness 
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and  charm  to  the  country  indescribably  fascinating  to 
the  lover  of  nature  and  history.  Xot  many  books  have 
been  written  about  this  delectable  but  half-forgotten 
realm. 

Sherman  Day,  in  his  "Historical  Collections  of 
Pennsylvania,"  quotes  a  vivid  pen  picture  of  The 
Cornplanter  as  he  appeared  on  the  reservation  about 
a  year  before  his  death;  Elizabeth  Wright's  "Lichen 
Tufts  from  the  Alleghenies"  tells  of  life  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania reservation  and  particularly  of  the  historic 
chieftain,  Blacksnake,  who  died  in  Is.jl),  aged  about 
one  hundred  years. 

Up  in  the  Seneca  reservation  in  Xew  York,  the  war 
crowns,  narrow  bands  of  silver,  worn  by  the  three 
great  leaders — Cornplanter,  Illacksnake  and  Reri 
jacket — are  carefully  preserved  at  the  home  of  the 
widow  of  King  Jamison,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Mary 
Jamison.  "The  White  Woman  of  the  Genessee.''  One 
of  the  white  woman's  Indian  husbands,  Hiakatoo, 
figured  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Freeland  in  K"!>.  The 
Cornplanter's  crown  is  interwoven  with  yellow  ribbon. 
Blacksnake's  with  black.  Red  Jacket's  with  red.  Those 
were  the  colors  of  which  they  were  as  proud  as  had 
they  been  chiefs  of  Highland  clans.  The  authenticity 
of  these  crowns  is  unquestioned.  They  were  given  to 
King  Jemison's  father  by  Dr.  James  Shongo,  who  at- 
tended all  three  warriors  in  their  latter  days.  Dr. 
Shongo's  brother.  George,  married  Mary  Jemison's 
daughter,  Polly. 
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Not  far  away  from  Carydon  is  the  home  of  George 
L.  Tomb,  who  lives  on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  his 
grandfather,  t'he  mighty  Ximrod,  Philip  Tomb,  author 
of  that  fascinating  work  on  Pennsylvania  hunting 
adventure,  "Thirty  Years  a  Hunter,''  which  has  be- 
come a  classic.  Philip  Tomb  and  the  Van  Campens, 
of  the  Xorth  Mountains,  were  hunting  comrades  in 
the  early  days. 

George  Tomb  was  himself  a  noted  Ximrod  in  the 
days  when  game  was  more  plentiful.  On  the  walls  of 
his  sitting  room  are  several  sets  of  stags'  antlers, 
killed  on  Kinzua  Creek  nearby,  of  exceptional  spread 
and  beam.  But  none  of  Philip  Tomb's  hunting  relics 
remain,  and,  like  many  old-timers,  he  was  averse  to 
having  his  picture  taken,  claiming  that  it  would 
shorten  his  life,  but  Jesse  Logan  described  him  as  "an 
Indian  looking  man.''  which  was  probably  the  highest 
compliment  he  could  have  paid  him. 


XVI.     WILDMANNLI. 


IT  \\  AS  a  gala  Saturday  night  in  the  Forest  King 
Hotel,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Jamison  City.  A 
traveling  mountebank  had  braved  the  snows  and 
ice  and  had  come  to  the  hostelry  to  give  his  simple 
performance  in  the  lobby.  He  was  a  shabby,  thick-set 
individual,  low-browed,  with  a  convict  hair-cut  and  a 
clean  shaven  face,  a  face  sunk  in  depravity  and 
showing  the  marks  of  surrender  to  every  passion, 
natural  and  otherwise,  that  was  the  whim  of  his  un- 
charted nature.  Lmt  his  songs  and  antics  were  highly 
pleasing  to  the  men  from  the  camps,  the  sled-drivers, 
the  skidway  men.  the  hardwood  crews,  the  cooks  and 
hangers-on.  They  applauded  and  shouted  over  such 
inanities  as  the  song  which  began,  "1  was  born  in  the 
Citv  of  Norfolk,  city  of  women  and  war  talk,''  and 
when  the  battered  derbv  hat  was  passed  around,  there 
were  put  into  it  over  ten  dollars  in  bills  and  silver  to 
reward  the  ill-favored  performer. 

After  the  show  all  hands  adjourned  to  the  bar.  got 
all  thev  wanted,  then  with  hands  tucked  in  the  change 
pocket?  of  their  trousers,  the  loggers  swaggered  out 
the  .-ide  door-  into  the  frosty  night  and  -tarted  up  the 
gorge  in  the  direction  of  the  camps.  A  few  who  were 
not  "boozers"  remained  in  the  lobbv.  their  stiff  chairs 
tilted  again-t  the  walls,  discussing  bits  of  the  day's 
work,  politics  and  local  gossip,  poor,  disjointed  efforts 
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at  conversation   without  purpose  and   without    result. 

"Sonic  of  those  lads  were  pretty  well  'corned,'  '' 
said  old  Mike  Gleason.  as  he  slipped  a  fresh  quid  of 
tobacco  under  his  heavy  mustache.  "They'll  be  seeing 
ghosts  as  they  go  up  the  gorge." 

Another  elderly  man  against  the  opposite  wall, 
Jason  Hall,  nodded  his  acquiescence.  "That  is,"  he 
added,  "if  the  ghosts  remained  after  the  timber  was 
taken  out.  which  I  doubt  very  much.'' 

The  vounger  men  present  now  became  all  attention. 
They  liked  to  hear  the  older  men  talk,  but  the  veterans 
were  generally  reticent  about  the  strange,  wild,  ro- 
mantic davs  before  the  railroad  and  the  loggers  came. 

"1  mind.''  said  old  Hall,  "when  1  was  'baching  it'  in 
Morgan's  dap,  near  the  Panther's  Path,  over  in  Clin- 
ton Countv.  I  worked  one  winter  on  a  pine  job  in  the 
Narrows  between  Perm's  Valley  and  Brush  Valley, 
that's  just  across  the  .Centre  County  line.  It  was 
before  the  pike  was  built,  and  there  was  no  lonelier 
spot  on  earth  than  the  Elk  Creek  Xarrows.  We 
occasionally  heard  wolves  howl  at  night  on  the  'Dog 
P>ack.'  They  had  a  crossing  in  the  Brush  Mountain 
near  our  camp,  where  they  traveled  back  and  forth 
from  the  Seven  Mountains. 

"When  we  pitched  cam])  we  soon  heard  that  the 
Xarrows  were  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  wild  man — 
that  is.  a  poor  fellow  who  went  crazy  and  lived  for 
several  years  in  a  cave  lie  fore  they  found  him  frozen 
to  death.  1  le  had  been  badly  treated  by  his  friends  in 
life.  After  death  he  sought  to  work  out  his  grudge 
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against  mankind  in  general.  In  those  days  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  hauling  in  the  winter  time  between 
llrush  Valley  and  Millheim.  Some  of  the  sleds,  loaded 
with  corn  and  lumber,  came  from  as  far  as  Wolf's 
Store  and  Stover's,  and  often  they  did  not  get  started 
back  much  before  dark. 

"There  was  one  part  of  the  Narrows  at  the  foot  of 
the  Dog  Back  where  the  road  ran  very  close  to  the 
creek,  and  where  the  water  was  very  deep.  Once 
some  roystering  teamsters  going  back  to  Kreamers- 
ville  saw  the  wild  man  taking  a  moonlight  bath  in  the 
pool,  and  had  shot  at  him.  wounding  him  badly.  It 
was  from  the  result  of  that  wound  that  he  ultimately 
died,  it  is  said,  for  it  weakened  his  system,  made  him 
more  liable  to  exposure. 

"After  he  had  been  dead  a  few  years  the  belated 
sled-drivers  reported  that  his  ghost  had  taken  to 
haunting  that  particular  part  of  the  Narrows  and 
wreaking  vengeance  against  the  traveling  public.  It 
was  queer  he  did  not  become  a  Miant'  right  away,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  ghosts. 

"'  )n  dark  nights  the  spook  could  not  be  seen  at  all. 
but  on  moonlight  nights  it  was  clearly  apparent. 
There  would  be  no  warning,  but  as  the  sleds  came  op- 
posite to  the  pool,  even  when  it  was  coated  with  ice, 
transparent  form  of  the  wild  man.  his  flowing  beard 
shining  like  foxfire,  rose  out  of  the  ice  and  sailed 
-traight  for  the  sleds.  With  a  bound  it  would  land  in 
the 'box  just  behind  the  driver's  seat;  then  the  trouble 
would  begin.  The  horses  could  not  pull  the  sled  with 
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the  ghost  on  board.  The  drivers  would  order  it  to  get 
oft',  strike  at  it  with  their  cruel  sjamboks,  or  blacksnake 
whips,  shoot  at  it  with  the  rifles  they  always  carried, 
swear  and  curse  and  shout,  but  the  wild  man's  ghost 
would  not  budge  until  cockcrow  ;  then  it  would  dart 
away  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  it  came. 

"As  the  sleds  were  usuallv  empty,  except  for  a  fe\v 
groceries  on  the  homeward  journeys,  it  seemed  all 
the  more  incomprehensible  that  the  horses  could  not 
haul  the  ghost.  A  number  of  horses  caught  cold  bv 
the  exposure  :  some  died,  and  not  a  few  drivers  were 
laid  up  with  various  ailments  for  weeks.  The  teams- 
ters sought  to  combine  their  forces,  but  the  ghost  al- 
wavs  stopped  the  foremost  team,  leaving  it  and 
jumping  in  the  next  sled  if  one  of  those  in  the  convoy 
sought  to  pass  the  one  that  was  stalled. 

"The.  staid,  church-going  business  men  of  Millheim 
were  interested,  but  none  of  the  doubters  cared  to  make 
the  journey  and  investigate,  so  that  the  matter  was 
never  'scientiricallv  explained.'  Manv's  the  night  that 
]  have  worked  over  a  balky,  lathery  team,  trying  to 
get  them  started  for  home,  to  help  the  panic-stricken 
drivers,  with  all  the  while  that  ghost  like  a  ball  of 
foxfire  squatting  in  the  wagon-box. 

"One  old  driver,  a  Dutchman,  told  us  that  he  heard 
his  grandmother,  who  had  been  born  in  the  old  coun- 
try, tell  him  when  he  was  a  boy  that  a  certain  prince 
was  riding  through  the  forest  near  hi?  castle  when  he 
saw  a  pretty  little  baby  lying  by  the  roadside.  He 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  dismount  and  pick  up 
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the  child.  It  \vas  so  heavy  he  could  not  lift  it.  Then 
one  do/en  stalwart  orderlies  tried,  but  could  not  raise 
it;  it  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton.  The  prince  ordered  the 
imp  to  be  left  where  it  was.  and  rode  post  haste  home- 
ward, p raving  like  a  skv-pilot. 

"The  wild  man's  ghost  had  to  be  laid  or  else  sledding 
between  the  two  vallevs  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  a  line  open  winter,  and  such  a  course  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  t'he  farmer.-  living  in  remote 
section-  of  Mrush  Valley.  (  )ld  Daniel  Karstetter.  the 
panther  hunter,  was  on  one  of  the  sleds  when  it  was 
stuck  :  he  had  had  considerable  experience  with  ghosts 
in  his  younger  days;  his  advice  was  to  consult  a 
witch,  or.  as  the  Dutch  called  it.  a  'hex.'  All  the  best 
known  witches  were  dead,  but  there  were  some  few 
pretenders  to  the  gift  who  might  be  requisitioned. 

"These  would-be  exponents  of  the  black  art  all  tried 
their  various  charms—  I  won't  repeat  what  they  were, 
because  thev  were  no  good.  Thev  had  evidently  never 
seen  the  I  Hack  Hook,  and  the  ghost  still  held  up 
traffic.  It  kept  up  all  winter,  stopping  every  belated 
sled  or  sleigh,  so  that  a  daylight  schedule  had  to  be 
instituted. 

"It  was  just  as  malevolent  in  summer,  although 
there  was  never  much  hauling  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Most  of  the  bark  went  north  to  Lock  Haven.  It  was 
long  before  the  L.  \-  T.  was  built  in  the  valley  of  the 
Karoi  mdinha. 

''About  the  beginning  of  the  second  \\inter  before 
the  sledding  became  reallv  good,  the  man  who  had 
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shot  and  wounded  the  wild  man  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  at  the  first  log  cabin  east  of  Kreamersvillc 
when  driving  from  the  Narrows.  11  is  face  was  so 
distorted  that  the  undertaker  would  not  let  the  friends 
view  the  remains.  Some  children  who  had  been  out 
gathering  kindling  wood  in  the  back  pastures  earlier  in 
that  evening  said  that  thev  saw  the  wild  man  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  made  their  parents 
might}-  mad,  as  they  knew  that  the  wretch  had  been 
dead  at  least  live  years.  lUit  in  the  morning,  when  t'he 
man  who  had  shot  at  him  was  found  dead  in  his  four- 
poster,  they  averred  that  the  little  folks  knew  a  thing 
or  two. 

"That  ended  the  wild  man's  ghost  in  the  Narrows. 
Me  had  evened  the  score,  probably  scared  his  would- 
be  slayer  to  death  by  looking  in  his  window.'' 

There  was  a  pause  when  old  Hall  finished  his  nar- 
rative, then  some  remarks  of  approval.  The  old  clock 
above  the  desk  was  just  striking  eleven. 

"One  more  story  before  we  part.'''  said  hi  all. 
''Can't  you  tell  us  one.  that  happened  around  here?"  lie 
asked,  addressing  old  Alike  Gleason. 

"I'd  like  to,"  said  Gleason,  "but  the  only  appropriate 
story  1  know  is  familiar  to  so  many  of  you;  \  guess 
that  you  even  know  it,  Jason,  and  you're  a  compara- 
tive stranger  here." 

"I  never  had  the  whole  story."  replied  Hall. 
"I  want  to  get  it  from  you.  so  that  1  can  have  it 
straight." 

"All   right :  you  shall   have  it,  and   straight ;  but  I 
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will  not  mention  names,  because  there  might  be  some 
of  vou  who  will  turn  newspaper  men  and  get  me  into 
a  lot  of  trouble.  Jt  happened,  you  know,  as  late  as 
Civil  \\~ar  times." 

st  c;f  those  present  recollected  the  story,  having 
heard  it  before,  but  were  anxious  to  listen  to  it  again 
with  names  left  out. 

"This  story.'"  began  Gleason.  "relates  to  a  wild  man 
who  only  appeared  about  here  once,  but  that  was 
enough.  I  have  heard  of  other  wild  men  ;  the  old  man 
of  the  Storm,  who.  like  Goffe.  the  Regicide  Judge  at 
Iladley.  appeared  late  one  winter's  night  at  a  lumber 
cam])  on  Mosquito  Creek,  in  Clearfield  County,  not 
many  years  ago.  warning1  the  loggers  of  a  blizzard, 
and  after  being  warmed  and  fed.  he  went  out  into  the 
tempest  and  was  never  seen  again.  Then  there  was 
the  one  that  the  pipe-line  walker  saw  near  Trout  Run, 
all  whiskered  and  wild  looking,  standing  by  the  edge 
of  the  path,  eating  a  raw  rabbit.  Xone  of  these  were 
as  terrible  as  the  wild  man  who  appeared  one  snowy 
night  on  the  trail  at  the  head  of  the  gorge,  up  where 
our  'buddies'  from  the  camps  are  climbing  tonight. 

''1  knew  the  fellow  well  who  was  the  wild  man's 
victim — went  to  school  with  him  at  1  lemon.  Never 
saw  much  of  him  after  that,  as  he  always  thought 
himself  better  than  me.  II is  father  had  some  money 
besides  I  went  to  war  and  he  staved  home  to  raise  the 
devil — and  get  it.  At  the  school  we.  attended,  the 
little  red  school  hou-e  just  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
was  a  very  pretty  little  black-eyed  girl — you  know 
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who  1  mean.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  rich  man's 
son,  and  he  certainly  admired  her.  Jf  he  had  married 
her,  J  do  believe  that  he  would  have  made  a  decent 
man.  but  he  thought  himself  too  good  for  her,  just  as 
he  felt  too  good  to  go  to  war.  1  calculate  that  he 
would  have  been  a  leader  of  the  IJenton  Copperheads 
if  the  devil  had  not  gotten  him.  lie  hung  around  the 
girl  until  it  came  to  a  point  where  he  had  to  say  the 
word  or  else  back  out.  lie  backed  out  and  she  was 
sick  a  whole  winter — a  broken  heart,  1  guess. 

"l'>ut  she  recovered,  began  to  take  notice  again,  and 
married  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  on  the  top  of 
the  Xorth  Mountain,  tie  was  such  a  good  fellow  that 
he  went  to  war.  leaving  the  young  wife  in  a  nice  cot- 
tage along  the  road  which  leads  from  the  gorge  to 
(ianoga.  She  didn't  mind  living  alone;  she  could 
shoot  like  a  man;  she's  the  girl  who  killed  the  bear  in 
her  pig-pen.  She  had  the  courage  of  a  dozen  men. 

"It  was  not  long  after  the  young  husband  went  to 
the  front  that  those  who  had  occasion  to  be  out  after 


tion  of  the  Mountain  Road  almost  cverv  night.  The 
bells  had  been  taken  off.  One  man.  all  huddled  up  in 
buffalo  robes,  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  cutter.  It 
seemed  verv  mysterious.  Those  who  sat  tip  with  the 
sick  said  that  it  returned  never  before  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Some  of  the  boys  thought  of 
going  out  and  stopping  the  outfit,  but  they  did  not 
quite  have  the  courage.  1  was  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  the  time  on  the  Peninsula,  but  the  folks 
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fore  I  would  have  had  time  to  do  so  the  matter  came 
wrote  it  all  to  me.  Some  -  -  of  a  -  -  who  hasn't 
the  courage  to  enlist.  1  concluded;  then  it  dawned  on 
me  who  it  was.  though  J  did  not  write  it  home.  Be- 
fore lung  the  affair  came  to  a  climax,  and  all  parties 
were  shown  up  and  disgraced,  as  sinners  ahvavs  are. 
The  storv  was  just  this  way: 

"As  soon  as  the  young  bride's  husband  had  shoul- 
dered his  musket  and  gone  off  to  fight,  the  rich  man's 
son  took  it  into  his  head  to  take  a  moonlight  sleigh- 
ride  up  the  creek  and  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
road  wasn't  even  broken ;  the  white  pine  had  not 
been  cut  as  vet.  so  there  was  no  sledding,  but  he  got 
through  somehow,  lie  telt  cold,  and  his  Ahorse  was 
tired,  and,  seeing  a  light  in  a  window,  he  stopped  and 
went  in.  It  happened  to  be  the  home  of  his  former 
sweetheart,  the  love  of  his  school  days,  now  the  wife 
of  the  voting  soldier. 

"The  friendship  was  speedily  renewed  around  the 
warm  ten-plate  stove,  while'  the  steaming,  blanketed 
horse  rested  his  tired  limbs  in  the  shed.  The  evening 
passed  so  pleasantlv  that  it  was  extended  until  almost 
davbrcak.  It  was  repeated  almost  every  night  tor 
nearly  three  months.  It  was  a  scandal  and  an  out- 
rage, but  what  was  to  be  done:  Xobodv  could  prove 
it  wa>  the  rich  fellow  who  drove  up  the  gorge  every 
night,  and  those  who  suspected  did  not  like  to  write 
to  tin-  poor  volunteer  fill  soldiering  in  Virginia.  Some 
btisybodies  did  drop  a  word  or  two  to  the  girl's  pa- 
rent <•  to  put  them  i>n  their  guard,  but  it  did  not  seem 
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to  do  any  good.  It  was  the  chief  tuple  of  my  mother's 
and  sisters'  letter.-,  to  me,  so  I  guess  that  it  was  prettv 
much  all  that  was  heing  talked  ahout  along  the  creek 
at  the  time. 

"In  one  of  my  mother's  letters  she  said:  'This 
thing  ought  to  be  stopped.'  In  her  next  letter  she  told 
me  just  how  a  wild  man.  an  avenging  ghost  or  some- 
thing, stepped  in  and  stepped  it. 

"Ahout  the  last  of  February  there  was  an  unusuallv 
severe  blizzard.  It  snowed  steadily  for  three  day> 
and  nights.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  valley  of  Fish- 
ing Creek  was  to  be  buried  from  sight.  Few  went 
out  :  the  farmers  could  not  get  their  horses  out  ot 
their  barns.  It  was  hard  enough  to  get  to  the  barns  to 
feed  the  stock.  P>ut  the  moneyed  chap  trom  Benton 
went  out  every  night  just  the  same.  (  )n  the  last  night 
of  the  storm,  it  was  the  most  severe:  a  terriiic  wind 
accompanied  the  snowfall,  causing  high  drifts  every- 
where. All  went  well  with  the  opulent  vouth  until  he 
had  almost  gotten  to  the  top  of  the  pass.  Then  the 
wind  blew  out  of  the  timber  at  a  velocity  that  Deemed 
unprecedented  for  forested  country.  He  shook  and 
shivered  as  the  frigid  blasts  literally  iwent  through 
him.'  He  urged  his  already  jaded  beast,  but  the  wind 
almost  overturned  sleigh,  horse  and  all.  At  the  Rig 
Spring,  where  the  camp?  were  built  later  when  the 
pine  was  taken  out.  he  noticed  what  looked  like  a 
huge  glittering  stalagmite  icicle  by  the  edge  of  the 
trail.  As  he  approached  he  could  see  that  it  was  a 
huge,  white-bearded  man.  glistening  like  silver,  though 
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there  \vus  no  moon,  and  even  if  there  had  been,  its 
ravs  could  nut  have  shown  through  the  dense  forest 
which  overhung  the  road.  When  he  came  abreast  of 
it.  the  icy  monster  leaped  into  the  cutter  beside  him, 
throwing  its  long,  cold  arms  about  the  rich  man's 
neck,  squeezing  the  breath  out  of  his  throat  in  a 
vice-like  grasp.  The  youth  struggled  and  sputtered, 
but  the  wild  man  only  held  him  the  tighter,  sinking 
his  freezing  nails  into  the  soft  flesh  of  his  neck.  With 
self-protection  uppermost,  the  rich  man  grappled  with 
the  weird  intruder,  though  his  strong  arms  seemed  to 
be  encircling  thin  air. 

As  they  grappled  the  youth  dropped  the  lines,  and 
the  blooded  horse,  released  from  restraint,  careened 
forward  like  a  mad  thing.  Somewhere  it  struck  a 
rock  in  the  road.  and.  overturning  the  light  cutter, 
rlung  driver  and  the  ice  tiend  out  into  a  snow-bank, 
where  the  rich  votith  almost  smothered  to  death  be- 
fore he  could  extricate  himself,  \\hen  he  got  on  his 
feet  his  foe  was  gone,  the  horse  and  sleigh  were  no- 
where to  be  seen.  It  was  almost  daylight,  and  he 
plowed  his  wav  along  the  road,  so  weak  that  he  had 
to  sit  down  in  the  snow  to  rest  everv  hundred  yards 
or  so.  It  was  broad  daylight — ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
>ing — when  he  arrived  at  his  beloved's  cabin  at  the 
•head  of  the  gorge. 

''The  young  woman  was  distracted  waiting  for  him. 
lie  had  a  number  of  ternfrie  chills  after  he  entered 
•the  kitchen,  so  she  put  him  to  bed.  The  woman  did 
not  want  her  nearest  neighbor,  who  lived  a  mile 
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further  up  the  road,  to  know  about  her  visitor,  so  she 
attempted  to  nurse  him  out  of  his  illness,  lie  grew 
steadily  worse,  pneumonia  set  in  and,  despite  all  her 
poulticing  and  home-made  remedies,  the  fellow  passed 
away  on  the  third  day. 

"Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  told  her  the  storv  of 
his  attack,  showing  the  bloodv  marks  on  his  throat 
where  the  wild  man  had  gripped  him.  lie  declared 
that  it  could  not  have  been  a  ghost,  as  no  spectre 
would  have  such  sharp  nails  or  be  strong  enough  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  sleigh — he,  the  stoutest  voung 
man  along  the  whole  creek  from  the  T'.ig  Mats  to 
Catawissa. 

"His  death  was  an  awful  one;  he  screamed  and 
shrieked,  and  seemed  to  be  battling  with  the  wild  man 
in  his  last  moments.  Like  all  immoral  men.  he  was  an 
infidel,  so  his  end  was  particularly  hideous.  Like 
the  Kreamersville  man.  his  feature?  were  so  distorted 
as  to  make  him  unrecognizable. 

"After  he  was  dead  the.  girl  had  to  tell  the  neigh- 
bors, and  so  the  whole  story  came  out.  11  is  parents 
were  notified,  and  they  had  the  body  brought  down  to 
Renton  after  night.  The  preachers  were  shy  about 
performing  the  last  rites  for  such  a  vile  wretch,  but 
•finally  one  was  persuaded  to  officiate,  but  he  confined 
himself  to  the  general  topic  of  the  man  who  dies  in 
s-in.  making  the  significant  remark  that  such  enter  into 
a  partnership  with  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and.  being 
thus  favored,  occupy  the  choice  seat?  next  the  stove. 

''A   search    was  made   for  the  runawav  horse  and 
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cutter.  They  were  found  fifteen  miles  away,  in 
Davidson  Township.  The  horse  had  gotten  entangled 
in  a  rhododendron  thicket,  having  heen  pursued  by  a 
pack  i 'f  wolves,  fallen  and  been  devoured  by  the  rapa- 
cious  creatures.  (  hily  the  skeleton  of  the  horse  was 
found  in  the  harness,  which  the  wolves  also  tried  to 
devour.  As  it  was,  they  ripped  and  tore  the  buffalo 
n  ibes  t<  >  pieces. 

"Someho\\  or  other,  when  the  husband  received  the 
news  of  the  tragedy,  he  got  discharged  from  the  army 
and  .-lipped  back  bv  way  of  Tunkhannock  and  got  his 
wife  and  took  her  west.  They  were  living  a  few  vears 
ago  in  Western  Kansas. 

"That  was  ihe  onlv  time  that  a  wild  man  was  ac- 
tual! \  seen  in  the  gorge,  thotigh  there  have  been  some 
very  queer  happenings  there  before  and  since  that 
time.  \\  e  lav  them  all  to  the-  wild  man.  though  he 
appeared  onlv  once  but  that  was  enough.  His  mcm- 
orv  is  sufficient  to  keep  some  folk-  -traight  who  might 
_:"'  11  u  TI  n  'kcd  i  ait  I  or  i  ear  oi  him. 

"Soon  alter  the  horse  ran  away,  a  pack  ot  wolves 
had  scented  him.  They  were  scarce  in  these  parts  at 
that  time,  but  thev  ]irobably  came  in  from  'I  ioga  or 
ter  Counties,  famished,  and  their  tracks  followed 
the  hor.-e  for  seven  miles  until  thev  brought  him  to  bay 
in  tb.e  rhododendron  jungle,  where  thev  imishcd  him. 

"The  undertaker  who  brotight  the  dead  man'-  body 
flown  t'-  P.enton.  -aid  that  he  stopped  his  team  at  the 
liig  Spring  and  examined  the  snow  very  carefully, 
lie  declared  that  lie  saw  some  very  large  footprints. 
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bigger  than  could  have  been  made  by  the  corpse  with 
Ins  wild  cat  skin  moccasins.  lUu  they  were  not  hoof- 
prints  like  the  devil  makes.  \\  e  concluded  that  the 
wild  man.  whatever  he  is,  is  a  power  for  good,  and  no 
devil.  Me  has  done  one  or  two  helpful  turns  before 
and  since,  as  I  have.  said.  if  we  are  ever  in  real 
trouble,  let's  hope  that  his  influence  will  be  felt  again." 

Thv  cluck  on  the  wall  back  of  the  desk  was  striking 
twelve,  the  landlord  was  shifting  on  his  feet  uneasiK 
and  opening  and  closing  his  registry  book. 

"That's  a  wonderful  story."  said  Jason  Mall. 
"That's  a  better  wild  man  than  they  had  over  in 
Centre  County." 

"Yes."  concluded  old  Gleason.  "1  hope  that  if  our 
wild  man  meets  that  gang  of  boo/ing  hick-  who  were 
here  tonight  he  will  steer  them  back  to  their  camps  or 
the  summit  in  safetv.'' 


XVII.     THE  LADY  OF  PINE  SUMMIT  MANOR. 


WUEX       Phoebe      Brungard      married      Asher 
Lamey   and   went    away   with   him   from   her 
Barents'    comfortable    home    near    the    Sand 
Spring,  at  the  headwaters  of  \Yhite  Deer  Creek,  to  the 
wilds  beyond  the  Loyalsock,  it  seemed  like  a  very  long 
journey  into  a  little-known  country — although  Sugar 
Valley    was   wild    enough    to   the  uninitiated   of   such 
mysteries,  as  it  -till  harbored  wolves,  and  occasionally 
panthers  crossed  it  bv  their  well-known  path. 

The  old  folks  bade  the  girl  a  very  tearful  farewell, 
hardly  ever  expecting  to  see  her  again,  as  in  the  days 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroads  there  was  very  little 
visiting-  marriage  to  a  person  living  at  a  distance 
literally  meant  \\ilc.  The  bride  possessed  a  certain 
spirit  of  adventure  ;  it  was  one  of  the  elements  that 
attracted  her  to  her  husband — the  fact  that  he  had  set- 
tled in  a  remote  section  about  which  little  had  been 
heard.  For  the  first  vear  <M~  her  residence  in  the  Xorth 
Mountain  countrv  but  little  had  been  heard  from  her. 
She  was  happy;  that  was  all.  "With  the  second  year 
she  began  writing  frequently,  as  she  possessed  more 
than  the  average  education,  having  originally  planned 
to  become  a  teacher.  A  number  of  things  that  she 
saw  made  a  dee])  impression  on  her  growing  intelli- 
gence. 
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It  had  all  conic  to  pass  because  her  husband  had 
entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  manorial  lords 
of  the  mountains,  11  ugh  Pawling,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, wealth  and  force  of  character,  about  whose 
surroundings  and  personality  seemed  to  rest  a  gloinor 
of  romance,  the  first  experience  she  had  had  with  the 
higher  side  of  existence.  Most  of  the  manors  granted 
in  the  North  Mountains  bv  the  Perm  familv  were 
held  by  absentee  owners.  Local  woodsmen  acted  as 
agents,  selling  off  plots  to  settlers  and  later  attending 
to  the  sales  of  timber,  from  which  thev  rendered 
scrupulously  exact  accounts  to  the  proprietors,  who 
generallv  resided  in  Philadelphia  or  in  Europe.  Some 
of  the  owners  never  laid  eyes  on  their  vast  holdings  ; 
others  visited  them  occasionally,  or  lived  on  them  for 
a  time  until  ennui  overcame  them,  but  Hugh  Pawling 
was  the  third  generation  of  his  family  to  actually  re- 
side on  their  vast  estate. 

The  manors  were  all  attractively  named.  The 
names  of  most  of  them  were  of  1'ritish  origin,  but  the 
one  on  which  Hugh  Pawling  resided  possessed  a  cer- 
tain local  flavor.  It  was  called  "Pine  Summit."  as  it 
commanded  the  watersheds  of  at  least  a  dozen 
streams,  and  was  a  height  that  had  to  be  crossed  by 
travelers  going  north,  south,  east  and  west.  The 
great  rolling  upland,  slashed  with  deep  ravines,  culmi- 
nated in  a  cone-like  top.  heavily  wooded  with  jack 
pines,  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  which  the  big  stone 
house  of  the  landowner  was  located. 

It  was  a  bare-looking  structure,  more  like  a  Scotch 
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manor  IK, use-  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  anything 
erected  Itv  the  pioneers  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
exander Pawling,  the  lirst.  had  married  a  Philadel- 
phia \v-  ir.an  shortly  before  he  moved  to  the  Pine 
Summit  estate  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  davs.  Hugh 
was  the  only  grandson  of  the  original  proprietor,  and. 
horn  i  ,n  the  frontier,  he  partook  of  all  it-  opportuni- 
ties and  deprivations.  He1  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Philadelphia,  to  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandpa- 
rents, who  placed  him  under  a  Scotch  tutor,  who  pre- 
pared him  to  enter  one  of  the  English  Universities. 

J '.tu  meanwhile,  during  a  vacation,  he  had  met  a 
yr  ting  half-breed  girl,  a  granddaughter  of  Marv 
Jemison.  the  celebrated  "White  Woman  of  the  Cien- 
esee,  '  descended  through  her  lirst  husband.  Skemn- 
gee,  and,  although  be  was  not  of  age.  his  parents  gave 
their  consent  and  he  married  the  dtiskv  belle  of  the 
forests.  Then,  like  Uolfe  and  Pocohontas,  he-  toured 
Ktiropc  with  his  bride,  visiting  at  the  homes  of  rela- 
tives o]  his  grandparents  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  completing  the  trip  b\  a  grand  tour  ot 
tin-  Continent. 

The  excitement  of  the  trip,  the  inconveniences,  of 
the  time,  or  perhaps  the  coiilnu-nient  in  ships,  coaches 
and  castles,  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  fair  Indian 
bride,  and  -he  died  at  the  age  of  twentv  years,  a 
year  or  two  after  their  return  to  Pennsylvania,  leav- 
ing a  daughter  less  than  one  vear  old.  who  was  named 
Daphne.  This  girl  was  just  pa-t  her  sixteenth  birth- 
when  \sher  l.ame\-  and  hi-  wife  abandoned  their 
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stonv,  upland  farm  and  accepted  service  in  the  manor 
ihuse.  'J  hey  did  not  come  as  mere  domestics,  as  it 
would  haye  been  unwise  to  enforce  social  distinctions. 
They  occupied  a  position  aboye  the  Indian  and  Ger- 
man servants,  though  not  on  a  parity  with  the  master 
of  1'ine  Summit  and  his  daughter. 

I'hot'be  acted  as  housekeeper,  A.-her  as  general 
sup.eryisor.  'J  he  young"  wife  was  so  much  pleased 
Avitii  her  lite  at  the  manor  that  she  eyentually  wrote 
her  brother  Chfiord.  a  bov  of  eighteen,  to  come  to  the 
\nrth  Mountain  and  enjo\'  tlie  advantages  of  the 
elaborate  establishment,  lie  was  a  peculiar  buy  in 
many  ways,  a  believer  in  ghosts,  and  among  a  few  uf 
the  '  Ider  people  it  was  whispered  about  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  supernatural  gift  of  seeing  the  dead  \\alk 
'>n  All  Souls'  Xight.  (  )n  three  successive  years  he 
had  been  absent  from  home  all  through  the  entire 
night  in  question,  and  had  been  seen  on  one  All  Souls' 
Xight  (ii  the  Indian  1'ath  which  led  along  Fishing 
Creek  (Clinton  County  i  in  the  vicinity  nf  SI 
town  Church,  though  it  was  fully  a  d<  •• 
where  he  resided. 

He    was   a   good-looking   boy,    very    slim    and    with 
large,  Mack  eyes  and  dark  hair,  which  was  worn  lung, 
and.  hanging  about  hi-  face,  accentuate'!  the  wai 
pallor    of    his    countenance.      Hi-    looks    and    ; 
were  so  different  from  those  of  the  stolid  "  boys 

of  the  valley  that  the  ignorant  predicted  thai  he  was  a 
child  of  the  devil  and  headed  for  a  bad,  end.  There 
were  many  who  were'  "lad  when  he  :ed  that  he 
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was  going  on  a  visit  of  indefinite  duration  \vith  his 
sister  at  Pine  Summit  Manor.  Ilis  father  would  not 
give  him  a  horse;  it  was  too  slow  to  wait  for  the 
freight  wagons  which  occasionally  traveled  down  the 
White  Deer  Narrows  to  the  river,  so  he  struck  out  on 
font  for  the  delectable  region  hevond  the  Loyalsock. 

lie  had  been  prepared  for  much  by  his  sister's  let- 
ters. She  was  known  to  possess  some  of  his  imagina- 
tive gifts,  hence  her  descriptions  were  discounted  at 
home,  but  the  first  sight  of  the1  manor  house  fairly 
made  him  realize  the  correctness  of  all  she  had  writ- 
ten. The  great,  gray,  formal  house  rose  from  an 
ample  lawn  or  common,  on  which  a  few  old  pines  and 
lornamental  shade  trees  grew  ;  the  house  was  thft 
tallest  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  slate  mansard 
roof  and  high  chimneys  added  further  to  its  imposing 
appearance. 

Tt  was  in  the  spring  time.  The  afternoon  air.  though 
a  trifle  hot.  was  sweet,  and  on  the  gentle  breezes 
were  wafted  the  odor  of  the  lilac  and  the  fresh  balm 
of  the  forsythia  which  flourished  in  clusters  about  the 
house.  Clifford  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  flowers, 
hi-  favorite  flower  being  the  old-fashioned  bleeding 
heart,  that  fair  flower  that  is  emblematic  of  all  that  is 
purest  and  loveliest  in  the  life  of  the  mountain  people, 
so  he  admired  the  lovely  scene.  ITe  swung  the 
knocker  of  the  big  walnut  door,  which  was  qnicklv 
opened  by  his  sister  herself.  She  had  been  expecting 
him.  and  went  to  the  door  on  the  chance  that  he  might 
be  there.  The  very  sight  of  her  made  him  feel  at 
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home,  she  looked  so  happy  and  contented.  Taking 
his  bro\\n  knitted  cap  and  leather  coat  \vith  otter-skin 
collar  and  placing  them  on  a  rack  made  of  elk  horns, 
she  led  him  into  the  living  room,  where  a  tire  was 
smouldering  in  the  big  open  hearth.  All  the  house- 
hold seeired  to  he  grouped  about  it.  The  room  was 
rather  dark,  as  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  but 
not  late  enough  to  light  the  candles. 

Phoebe  first  introduced  the  lad  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  who,  despite  his  manorial  surroundings,  wa? 
not  above  getting  up  and  shaking  the  self-conscious 
country  boy  warmly  by  the  hand.  Phoebe  bad  written 
so  much  about  the  master  of  Pine  Summit  that  the 
bov  was  curious  to  see  what  a  real  gentleman  looked 
like.  lie  was  large  and  powerful,  sharp  featured  and 
clean  shaven  like  an  Indian,  except  for  white  side- 
whiskers.  Ilis  keen  eyes  were  grav  in  color  and 
seemed  to  beam  with  friendliness  and  sincerity. 
Though  master  of  his  broad  acres,  hi-  was  hardly  a 
face  of  the  man  of  action  that  was  met:  with  in  the  big- 
world.  He  wore  a  brown  shirt,  buckskin  breeches 
and  boots,  giving  him  almost  the  look  of  some  hero 
of  border  romance. 

Clifford  was  next  introduced  to  the  master's  daugh- 
ter. Daphne.  She  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  the 
\\hite  Woman  of  the  (ienessee.  The  bov  liked  her 
looks  immediately  ;  she  was  natural  and  approachable, 
like  her  father,  but  there  was  an  air  of  refinement  and 
poise  that  almost  belied  her  backwoods  and  savage 
origin.  She  was  above  the  medium  height,  quite  dark, 
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like  her  Indian  progenitors,  though  there  was  a  glint 
of  brown  in  her  hair,  that  was  worn  in  disorderly 
profusion  over  her  eyes,  iler  complexion  was  sallow. 
her  nose  had  a  decided  curve,  hut  her  Indian  blood 
was  best  revealed  when  she  smiled.  Then  her  high 
cluck  be, n<_s  closed  over  her  eyes,  and  one  could  see 
the  child  of  the  wilderness,  iler  eyes  were  deep  am- 
ber in  color,  dee])  set  and  soulful;  her  lips  were  verv 
thin  and  were  her  most  expressive  feature. 

The  mountain  boy  was  drawn  to  her.  to  her  father, 
and  still  more  so  when  she  showed  him  the  home- 
made cradle  in  which  slept  his  sister's  six-weeks-old 
baby  bov.  his  little  nephew.  Asher  Lamey  was  also 
present  to  greet  him,  and  he  also  met  several  neigh- 
bors who  happened  to  be  at  the  manor  that  afternoon, 
lie  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  class  distinc- 
tion-, yet  he  had  pictured  to  himself  that  rich  and 
powerful  person>  were  reserved;  it  was  a  relief  to 
discover  that  they  were  not  that  way  at  all.  and  they 
continued  to  be  very  clever  to  him.  His  special  work 
seemed  to  be  to  accompanv  the  master  on  fishing  trips 
to  remote  sections  of  the  mountains,  but  lie  also  1<  >oked 
after  his  favorite  rirles,  horses  and  hounds. 

Daphne,  or  "Dickie."  as  her  father  called  nu , 
which  was  an  abbreviation  of  her  grandmother's  In- 
dian name,  "Dickewaumis."  seemed  to  take  a  marked 
interest  in  him.  It  was  highh  rlattermg.  and  he  laid 
awake  a  good  main  night-  thinking  over  things  <he 
had  -aid  to  him.  Irving  to  reason  out  from  them  that 
perhaps  she  cared  for  him.  Mut  he  did  not  presume 
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when  in  her  company.  He  was  naturally  modest  and 
shv,  even  mysterious  and  so  diffident.  She  had  been 
educated  1>v  an  English  woman  who  had  recently  died, 
and  now  her  father  was  contemplating  sending  her  to 
England  in  the  autumn  to  finish  her  education.  Like 
Clifford  Ilrungard.  she  had  a  vein  of  mysticism 
in  her  nature.  It  was  a  side  of  her  Indian  nature  that 
could  not  he  suppressed.  Gradually  the  hoy  told  her 
more  and  more  about  himself,  confessing  to  some  of 
his  super-normal  traits  that  to  any  one  not  possessing 
such  vagaries  would  have  put  him  down  as  "crazy." 
P>ut  he  did  not  allude  to  the  most  serious  charge  of 
black-artistry,  his  power  to  see  the  dead  walk  on  All 
Souls'  Xight.  That  was  his  secret  of  secrets  ;  there  is 
always  one  mystery  in  cverv  heart  too  terrible  to  re- 
veal, one  chamber  in  our  soul  to  which  no  one  ever 
gets  the  key.  Hut  he  came  close  to  telling  everything, 
so  easilv  did  Daphne  draw  him  out  when  he  sat  with 
her  under  the  big  trees  while  her  father  fished  the 
foaming  brooks. 

lie  told  her  one  thing  that  he  had  never  revealed 
to  any  one  else.  As  a  very  small  boy  lying  in  bed  he 
had  heard  footsteps  coming  softly  down  the  long  Might 
of  stairs  that  led  to  the  attic,  and  pausing  outside  of 
the  door.  Xight  after  night  he  heard  the  steps,  after 
the  house  was  dark,  then  the  silence  for  an  hour  or 
more,  while  his  little  heart  thumped  against  his  breast, 
heard  the  footfalls  advancing,  tram]),  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  tram]),  up  an  eternity  of  stairs,  but  he  was 
alwavs  asleep  before  he  heard  the  final  step.  It  lasted 
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at  least  four  years,  during  which  time  he  always 
wanted  to  get  up  and  slip  over  to  the  door  and  rind 
who  was  waiting  outside,  lie  was  afraid  of  waking 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  lay  beside  him.  though 
the  call  in  his  soul  became  irresistible.  Finally,  one 
night  when  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  he  could- 
endure  the  mvsterv  no  longer.  The  little  ones  bv  his 
side  seurtd  sound  asleep,  he  got  up  and  crept  softlv 
to  the  door  on  tip-toes.  (Juickly  turning  the  big'  iron 
handle  lie  stood  looking  out  into  the  hall.  A  tall 
figure,  all  in  grav,  with  a  skeleton's  face,  was  stand- 
ing quietlv  by  the  door.  The  dark,  eyeless  sockets 
rested  on  the  boy.  and  then  without  a  word  it  started 
to  ascend  the  long  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to  the 
attic.  The  bov  was  impelled  to  follow.  There  was 
no  carpet  on  this  flight,  and  the  familiar  tap.  tap.  tap 
of  the  ghosth'  feet  was  plain! Y  heard. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  figure  opened  the  door 
leading  into  the  garret,  and  the  !>OY  followed  into  the 
huge  apartment,  which  had  alwa\>  been  his  delight 
and  his  mYstery.  which  covered  the  entire  upper  part 
of  the  house  under  the  raftered  roof.  In  a  far  corner 
of  the  glooniY  apartment,  which  was  u>ed  as  a  lumber 
room,  there  was  a  trap  door  which  led  out  on  the  roof. 
A  stationary  ladder  ran  from  the  floor  to  the  trap 
door,  up  which  ladder  the  boy  had  often  climbed,  but 
the  hatcluYaY  door  was  alwav>  too  heavv  to  push  open. 
The  gaunt  figure  with  a  touch  of  his  bony  lingers 
pressed  it  open,  which,  to  the  boy's  surprise,  did  not 
re-veal  the  stars,  but  another  long,  dark  staircase.  Tp 
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these  the  spectral  guide  flitted,  followed  by  the  now 
toiling  neophyte.  L'p  and  up  they  went,  at  the  end  of 
every  flight  encountering  doors  leading  into  lumber 
rooms,  with  trap  doors  opening  into  still  other  long 
flights  of  stairs. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  climbing 
and  passed  into  a  long,  broad  passageway,  the  roof  of 
which  was  upheld  bv  granite  pillars ;  the  floor  was 
stone  paved'.  Frequently  they  met  strange,  ghastly 
figures,  more  fantastic  than  the  skeleton  guide,  for 
some  of  them  had  the  heads  of  wolves  or  grit'tins.  The 
boy  showed  signs  of  alarm,  but  this  subsided  when  the 
weird  monsters  greeted  the  guide  in  such  a  friendly 
manner. 

"Kear  them  not,"  said  the  guide,  speaking  for  the 
hrst  time.  "'I  hcv  will  do  you  no  harm:  thev  are  mv 
friends." 

On  and  on  they  went.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the 
vast,  vaulted  arcades.  At  length  they  came  to  a  huge 
door,  guarded  on  either  side  bv  great,  dragon-like 
creatures.  At  a  signal  from  the  guide  these  were 
flung  open  and  thev  stood  looking  in  at  a  huge,  higli- 
ceilinged.  brilliantly-lighted  room.  In  even  rows,  as 
far  as  the  eyes  could  reach,  were  countless  marble 
tallies,  all  piled  full  of  severed  human  heads,  male 
and  female.  Some  bad  been  freshly  cut  off,  as  the 
blond  was  on/ing  out  of  them;  others  were  old  and 
blue-  and  withered.  The  bov  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  shudder  at  such  a  gruesome  sight,  but  he 
did  not.  The  awful  shamble?  fascinated  him. 
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The  guide  watched  him  closely  and  then  said,  in 
quiet  tones  :  "These  are  the  heads  of  persons  who 
have  died  in  sin.  Their  bodies  must  forever  wander 
through  the  world  of  oblivion,  blind,  groping  and  in- 
complete." 

The  boy  heard  a  slight  flutter  of  wings,  and,  looking 
around,  saw  a  huge  white  bird,  like  an  eagle,  with 
outstretched  wings  of  snowy  hue.  poised  as  if  for 
flight.  The  guide  pointed  that  the  boy  should  climb 
on  its  back,  which  lie  did  with"tit  fear  or  hesitation. 
The  great,  eagle-like  bird  rose  with  all  the  lightness 
of  a  feather  and  soaring  over  the  long  rows  of  tables 
crammed  with  severed  head-,  swept  through  an  open 
window  near  the  roof  of  the  vast  chamber  out  among 
the  cloud-  and  stars.  Almost  in  a  twinkling  the  boy 
found  himself  again  in  the  hall  of  his  home,  where 
he  had  met  the  skeleton  guide,  and.  quietly  opening 
the  door,  he  rushed  pell  mell  to  bed.  There  natural 
terror  overcame  him  and  he  pulled  the  covers  over 
hi-  head,  lie  was  -i  >on  asleep,  and  in  the  morning 
awoke  n<  >ne  the  worse  for  his  nocturnal  adventure. 
After  that  every  night  he  heard  the  tap.  tap.  tap  of  the 
footsteps  coming  down  the  long  flight  of  stairs  from 
the  attic,  "and  tin-  pulse  in  his  pillowed  ear  beat  thick, 
hut  thev  did  not  pause  at  his  door.  Kvcn  though  he- 
tried  to  keep  awake  all  night,  he  never  heard  them  re- 
turning: though  the  next  night  they  would  be  heard 
gi  iing  down  again. 

Thi-  and  -imilar  ghostly  adventure-  were  told  to 
.haph.ne,  like  a  blood-letting  for  hi-  soul,  lie  had  at 
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last  found  SOUK-  one  who  he  felt  could  understand, 
who  was  the  last  complement  to  his  spiritual  entity. 
]>ut  while  his  companionship  with  the  girl  led  him  to 
reveal  his  spiritual  self  and  his  emotions  kept  pace 
with  his  heart's  confessions,  he  completely  overlooked 
the  social  difference  which  existed  between  them.  It 
was  a  treacherous  undercurrent  that  would  bear  him 
down.  \York.  plav,  self-revelation,  all  helped  to  hurry 
airily  the  days  with  unwonted  alacrity,  but  with  the 
verv  young  it  does  not  always  move  so  speedilv. 

At  length,  with  the  waning  of  the  summer,  the 
young  man  could  not  but  help  overhear  conversations 
between  the  girl  and  her  father  concerning  her  pro- 
posed trip  to  England  to  complete  her  education.  She 
complained  that  she  hated  to  leave  the  freedom  and 
ease  of  Pine  Summit  for  the  restraint  and  formality 
of  great  cities,  but  otherwise  she  said  very  little 
against  the  plans  which  the  master  of  the  manor  was 
working  out.  It  was  all  right  when  there  were  thirty 
days  between  the  Present  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Parting;  when  it  came  down  to  fourteen  days,  ten 
days,  one  week  and  less,  it  began  to  strike  terror  to 
the  lad's  heart.  Xot  only  did  he  dread  her  departure 
for  the  spiritual  void  that  it  would  create  in  his  life, 
but  because  some  words  that  he  planned  to  say  before 
the  parting  seemed  more  difficult  of  expression  as  the 
time  drew  near.  \\'hv  this  was  so  he  failed  to  under- 
stand, because  be  could  not  conceive  of  anv  barrier 
in  telling  one  secret  of  his  heart  to  her  who  had  heard 
all  other  phases  of  it. 
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At  length  the  fatal  night  came — the  night  before  her 
departure.  Clifford  had  been  selected  to  accompany 
her  to  Philadelphia,  along  with  her  father,  but  he  felt 
that  he  v\ould  like  to  reveal  his  heart  before  the  tur- 
moil of  the  long,  rough  journey  in  the  coach  and  six. 
It  was  a  tine  moonlight  night  in  September;  the  air 
was  mild,  but  a  heavy  halo  around  the  orb  betokened 
the  nearness  of  the  equinoctial  rains.  After  supper 
it  \\as  Uaphne's  custom  to  go  for  a  solitary  stroll  on 
the  lawn,  and  on  this  occasion  she  was  particularly 
anxious  to  do  so,  with  all  nature  so  beautiful.  Clif- 
ford followed  her  out  of  the  door,  lie  had  never 
done1  so  before,  but  on  this  occasion  his  spirit  was 
bold.  She  greeted  him  pleasantly,  and  they  walked 
together  across  the  sward  until  thev  came  to  a  rustic 
seal  between  two  giant  stag-topped  white  pines. 
There  the  ground  -loped  away  to  the  south,  there  was 
a  remarkable  view  of  the  veiled  moon,  cowellecl  above 
endless  range>  of  mountains.  Daphne  sat  down. 
while  the  young  man  leaned  against  one  of  the  trees, 
i.ioth  were  silent  for  a  time.  Then  Clifford  said: 

"Will  you  think  of  me  when  you  are  gone?" 

"I  ccrtainlv  will,"  replied  the  girl,  with  much 
.earnestness.  "I  have  enjoved  the1  time  spent  with 
von  more  than  anything  that  ever  happened  in  my 
life." 

Thus  seemingly  encouraged,  the  boy  sealed  himself 
beside  her  on  the  bench,  folding  his  long,  while  hands 
across  his  breast. 
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"Could  you  think  of  me  enough  to  want  to  marry 
me  when  you  return?"  he  said  abruptly. 

Daphne  smiled  and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eves. 
''1  think  a  lot  of  you."  she  said;  "more  than  anv  one 
else  in  the  world  except  my  father,  but  why  should 
such  a  happy  association  like  ours  always  have  to  end 
in  trarriage?  Jt  is  a  silly  idea,  anyway,  because  the 
feeling  you  now  have  for  me  \vould  die  down  after 
we  were  married  for  four  or  live  years,  and  then 
neither  of  us  would  be  able  to  achieve  our  fullest 
destiny.  Yours  is  along  philosophic  lines,  mine  in  a 
worldly  direction.  When  [  marry,  and  I  hope  to  do 
so  before  1  return  from  abroad,  it  will  be  to  some  one 
of  noble  birth,  as  'befitting  to  the  Ladv  of  Pine 
•Summit  Manor.  My  father  is  descended  from  the 
nobility  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  through  my  mother 
I  have  the  right  to  be  called  the  Indian  Queen." 

Clifford  was  stunned  at  first  by  her  cold,  calculating 
statement,  but  his  rejoinder  was  not  impatient  or  un- 
kind. 

"I  am  sorry  for  what  1  told  you;  he  said,  quietly. 
"1  did  not  understand,  but  1  realize  that  this  differ- 
ence in  birth  was  a  part  of  your  education,  and  it  is 
now  a  part  of  your  life;  it  cannot  be  eradicated.  As 
for  myself.  I  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
until  I  came  here.  I  don't  know  who  I  am  descended 
from — from  Indians  or  what.  I  supposed  that  all 
men  were  born  free  and  equal,  and  those  with  brains 
forged  ahead  and  were  appreciated.  I  'believed  that 
in  my  case  the  extent  of  my  great  love  for  you  would 
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be  fully  sustained  through  life.  Jt  should  be  in  every 
case;  it  is  spiritual  carelessness  when  it  is  not.  I 
have  been  drawn  to  you  as  a  magnet  attracts  a  piece 
of  >teel.  As  long  as  the  magnet  exists  my  heart  will 
remain  the  same — yours.'' 

The  interview  being  at  an  end.  the  young  couple  re- 
turned to  the  manor  house.  .If  the  youthful  lover 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  he  did  not  show  it  in  the 
morning,  for  he  was  at  the  stoop  bright  and  early, 
superintending  the  loading  of  the  baggage,  of  which 
there  were  main  pieces,  on  the  fly  of  the  heavy,  lum- 
bering coach.  "Dickie"  also  seemed  in  good  spirits, 
unrul'iled  by  the  events  of  the  previous  evening.  The 
couth  rode  ou  the  box  \vith  the  driver,  where  he  suf- 
fered mentally  during  the  entire  journev.  He  bade 
farewell  at  the  Market  Street  Wharf  with  as  good 
grace  as  he  could  command,  then  commenced  the 
journev  back  to  Pine  Summit  in  the  coach  with  the 
I  ,ord  of  the  Man<  >r. 

I  le  felt  le>s  at  ea>e  with  the  lord  than  in  the  nld'davs. 
lie  had  learned  that  men  were  held  to  be  different, 
not  for  their  brains,  but  for  their  birth.  lie  was 
relieved  when  the  trip  was  over  and  he  could  get  out 
of  the  old  aristocrat's  society.  He  kept  a  great  deal 
to  himself,  looked  wilder  and  more  wax-like.  His 
nights  were  made  hideous  bv  all  manner  of  dream?. 
All  life  looked  black  since  the  floor  which  revealed 
the  bright  vista  of  hope  wns  closed.  On  All  Souls' 
Xight  he  wandered  out  in  the  moonlight,  across  the 
iawn  bv  the  ancient  \Yeymouth  pines,  and  down  the 
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slope  to  the  little  church  by  the  highroad  to  iierwick. 
lie  went  through  the  wicket  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
stump  of  an  old  yellow  jack  pine  which  had  stood 
until  lately  hy  the  grave  of  the  original  Alexander 
Pawling. 

His  head  sunk  on  his  chest,  his  long,  white  hands 
were  clutched  convulsively  hy  his  sides.  The  night 
wind  blew  hi's  coarse  hlack  hair  about  his  face,  from 
under  his  brown  knitted  cap.  He  remained  there  in  a 
stupor  or  trance,  though  it  was  very  cold,  until  the 
witching  hour  when  the  dead  walk.  Almost  instan- 
taneouslv  they  appeared,  as  natural  as  in  life,  a  mel- 
ancholy procession  filing  along  the  path  and  through 
the  wicket  into  the  high  road. 

First  of  all.  there  was  the  original  Alexander 
Pawling,  clad  in  a  broadcloth  coat,  with  buckskin 
breeches  and  boots,  a  strange  combination  of  gentle- 
man and  frontiersman  ;  his  wife  in  her  silks  and  laces, 
and  a  number  of  children  who  had  died  very  young. 
Then  came  a  motley  crowd  of  retainers  of  the  house, 
bearded,  knotty,  shabby  Redemptioners,  brutalized  in 
death.  Then  came  nine  tall,  straight,  slender  Indians, 
butchered  a<t  the  orders  of  the  first  Lord  of  Pine 
Summit,  but  buried  in  the  furthermost  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  because  they  happened  to  be  Moravian 
Indians.  Clifford  remembered  how  tall  the  grass 
grew  over  their  common  grave,  and  that  during  the 
summer  a  pair  of  upland  plovers  had  nested  there. 
Then  came  the  second  Alexander  Pawling,  bearded 
and  less  refined  looking  than  his  sire,  clad  in  buckskin 
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hunter's  suit,  with  his  wife,  a  well-bred  but  carelessly 
dressed  dame;  after  her  came  the  half-breed  wife  of 
Hugh  Pawling — Daphne's  mother — how  much  she 
resembled  her  beautiful  daughter,  and  wa>s  probably 
just  as  calculatingly  cruel,  for  had  not  her  grand- 
father. Sheningee,  been  noted  for  refusing  quarter  in 
his  battle  with  the  whites?  And  her  father,  Thomas 
Jemison,  had  also  been  a  bloodthirsty  character. 
Then  came  the  English  governess,  a  weak,  consump- 
tive, sad  looking-  spinster  of  middle  age.  There  were 
not  man\-  more.  As  each  passed,  they  looked  him 
full  in  the  eyes,  with  glances  filled  with  wonderment. 
The  last  to  pass  was  clad  just  like  Clifford,  even  to 
the  brown  knitted  cap.  Before  the  youth  could  recog- 
nize the  features  the  apparition  turned  its  back.  After 
it  had  gone,  Clifford  uttered  with  a  sigh  of  relief  : 

"It  is  just  as  I  had  hoped,''  he  muttered. 

The  old  witch-women  of  U'hite  Deer  Creek  had 
told  him  that  the  last  person  in  every  such  procession 
\va'S  a  liz'iny  person,  and  the  next  to  die.  If  the  last 
figure  averted  its  face,  it  meant  that  the  seer  would  be 
the  next  to  go.  Clifford  lirungard  did  not  return  to 
the  manor  house  that  night.  He  took  the  high  road  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  way  pursued  by  the 
dead  walker's,  lie  traveled  all  night  in  the  direction 
of  his  old  home,  to  the  house  where  the  footsteps 
could  be  heard  at  night  on  the  attic  stairs,  lie  trav- 
eled fast,  for  he  was  at  home  in  time  for  supper  the 
next  evening,  and.  apart  from  being  dirty  and  dusty, 
was  not  particularly  fatigued.  lie  told  his  parents 
that  he  was  homesick  ;  he  would  never  go  away  again. 
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'1  IK. ugh  he  ostensibly  lived  with  his  parents,  he 
indulged  now  in  many  long  walks  in  the  woods,  partic- 
ularly on  the  Indian  1'ath  along  Fishing  Creek,  which, 
like  \\  hite  l>eer  Creek,  had  one  of  its  sources  on  his 
father's  iaiin,  being  absent  sometimes  a  week  at  a 
time.  On  Sundays  he  generally  walked  eastward  as 
far  as  Shracktown  Church  in  the  mornings,  and  hack 
in  the  afternons,  about  a  twenty-mile  walk.  Although 
practically  every  resident  of  the  valley  was  a  hunter, 
this  strange  lad  never  carried  a  gun. 

One  Sunday  morning,  nearly  a  month  after  his 
unexpected  return,  he  started,  as  was  his  wont,  for 
Shracktown  Church.  It  was  one  of  those  marvelous 
days  in  late  autumn  when  there  is  no  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  a  cloud  is  visible  in  the  azure  sky, 
when  the  bright  sun  brings  out  all  the  marvellous 
tints  of  the  brown  fields,  when  there  <is  a  particular 
richness  to  the  green  of  the  pines,  and  chilled  nature 
scurs  more  buoyant  than  in  the  relaxed  period  of 
leaf\-  summer.  As  the  young'  man  passed  a  large 
stubble  held  which  stretched  clear  to  the  fringe  of  big 
pines  on  the  blurt  along  the  creek,  he  noticed  a  mag- 
nificent snow-white  bird,  like  an  eagle,  floating  along 
the  tops  of  the  golden  stubbles.  It  was  probably  a 
male  marsh  hawk,  which  sometimes  remains  very  late 
in  the  season  in  Sugar  Valley,  busy  searching  for 
mice.  It  is  a  bird  so  characteristic  of  stubble  helds 
and  newly-ploughed  ground  that  it  is  vulgarly  called 
''clod-hopper.''  Clifford  watched  it  as  it  floated  over 
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the  surface  of  the  held,  like  a  great  ball  of  cotton;  it 
recalled  old  memories  to  him. 

\Yas  it  not  the  eerie  bird  that  had  carried  him  back 
from  the  room  of  the  slain  in  his  strange  spiritual 
pilgrimage  as  a  boy  of  eight?  lie  watched  the  noble 
'bird  transfixed  until  it  suddenly  rose  in  the  air  and 
drifted  eastward  across  the  open  fields,  through  the 
crystalline  atmosphere.  1  le  left  the  path  and  followed 
it  until  he  noticed  that  it  settled  down  in  the  top  of  a 
big  original  chestnut  tree,  which  rose  high  above  all 
the  surrounding  timber  on  the  bluffs  a  mile  further 
eastward.  lie  returned  to  the  path  and  scurried  along 
it  until  he  reached  the  giant  tree-.  Its  long,  smooth 
stem  was  without  stab  or  branch  for  a  hundred  feet, 
but  the  strange  resolve  came  to  him  to  climb  it,  to 
penetrate  the  retreat  of  the  elusive  clod-hopper,  Al- 
ways quick  and  agile,  he  was  up  the  tree  with  the 
alacritv  of  a  catamount.  Tie  was  groping  along  the 
tangle  of  branches  and  crisp  dead  leaves  in  the  guard- 
ed to]),  when  sudden!}  a  rifle  shot  rang  out  on  the 
calm  morning  air.  There  was  a  single  cry  of  pain, 
and  then  a  rivulet  of  blood  came  trickling  down  the 
smooth  bark  of  the  tree. 

Without  looking  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  vic- 
tim's iniury  the  hunter  who  had  fired  the  shot,  having 
mi-taken  the  boy  in  the  tree-top,  so  it  is  said,  tor  a 
bear,  fled  to  the  nearest  farmhouse,  a  mile  away,  to 
summon  help.  Tn  those  early  days  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  pioneers  to  carry  their  long  rifles  with  them  to 
church,  hunting  along  the  ^ ;<w.  When  thev  reached 
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the  sacred  edifice  at  Shracktown,  they  left  the  lire- 
arms  outside,  and  after  services  hunted  home  again. 
Many  a  turkey,  grouse,  squirrel  or  sometimes  deer  or 
bear  was  added  to  the  backwoodsmen's  larders  by 
this  Sunday  marksmanship. 

When  the  hunter  with  his  aids  arrived,  the  stream 
of  blood  had  run  from  the  gnarled  top  of  the  tree  to 
the  ground,  where  it  formed  a  big.  deep  pool.  'The 
bod}-  of  the  boy  could  be  seen  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree 
top  very  clearlv.  In  justice  to  his  slayer's  memory  it 
must  be  said  that  his  brown  suit,  brown  gaiters  and 
cap  gave  him  almost  the  color  of  the  red  color  phase 
of  ursiis  Am-cricanus.  It  was  hard  to  find  any  one 
active  enough  to  climb  the  tree  and  bring  down  the 
corpse.  I  hit  by  noon  a  crowd  of  over  a  hundred  per- 
sons, returning  church-goers,  had  assembled  around 
the  tree,  and  eventually  a  couple  of  sturdv  mountain 
lads  climbed  the  smooth  stem  and  brought  down  the 
body  of  poor  Clifford  Brungard.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  the  spot  that  night,  the  mourners  holding- 
pine  torches,  and  the  next  day  the  remain-  were 
buried  in  a  small  graveyard  on  the  pike,  around  which 
later  grew  up  Brungard's  Church. 

Winter  soon  closed  in  and  few  visited  the  t ret- 
where  the  fatal  shooting  had  occurred.  But  in  the 
spring  it  was  noticed  that  the  strip  of  bark  where 
the  rivulet  of  blood  had  run  had  died  and  peeled  off, 
leaving  a  long,  barkless  strip  the  entire  length  of  the 
trunk.  Tt  is  that  way  today.  The  slayer  was  con- 
science-stricken, and  did  not  carrv  a  firearm  for  six- 
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teen  years,  until  the  Civil  \\  ar  broke  out,  when  he 
enlisted,  becoming  one  of  the  deadliest  sharpshooters 
in  that  mighty  conrlict.  He  survived  the  war  many 
vears,  and  at  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  graveyard  at  the  old 
Shracktown  Church.  JJut  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  transgressed  the  laws  of  nature,  intentionally  as 
well  as  unintentionally,  must  suffer.  Children  cross- 
ing Sugar  Valley  by  the  Panther's  Path  at  dtisk  tell  of 
seeing  a  shabby,  gaunt  old  man  hurrying  up  the  creek 
in  the  direction  of  the  blasted  chestnut  tree,  muttering 
and  wailing,  clenching  and  unclenching  his  hands  as 
if  in  mental  agony.  On  still  nights,  when  not  a  leaf 
stirs  in  other  trees,  those  who  live  nearest  to  the  old 
tree  say  that  it  soughs  and  creaks,  and  cracks,  and 
gives  vent  to  all  manner  of  unaccountable  sounds,  as 
if  a  soul  in  torment  was  wandering  about  its  spreading 
roots. 

And  in  the  North  Mountains,  at  the  ruins  of  Pine 
Summit  Manor,  there  is  said  to  be  a  fair  ghost  seen 
when  the  moon  is  full,  sitting  motionless  on  a  bench 
between  the  stumps  of  two  old  \\  eymotith  pines,  as 
if  waiting  for  some  one  to  join  her  in  her  eternal  vigil. 
It  is  the  shade  of  "Dickie."  the  erstwhile  Lady  of  Pine 
Summit  Manor,  expiating  a  life  of  misguided  pride. 
Within  a  vear  after  her  arrival  in  England  she  mar- 
ried Colonel  Sir  Ivor  Place.  Bart.,  a  man  ten  years 
her  senior,  a  veteran  of  main  wars,  who  died  a  year 
later,  leaving  the  young  widow  to  battle  with  a  moun- 
tain of  debts  and  lawsuits. 
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After  sacrificing  much  of  her  personal  fortune  to 
obtain  peace  and  quiet  she  \va>  able  to  set  sail  tor 
.America.  At  Pine  Summit  Manor  she  found  her 
father  in  poor  health,  and  she  nursed  him  until  he 
passed  away  several  years  later,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness. 

The  strain  of  these  Five  or  six  worrisome  years  of 
life,  after  so  many  years  of  ease  and  luxury,  told  «\i 
her  never-too-robust  constitution,  and  the  poor  voting 
woman  died  within  a  year  of  her  father's  demise, 
from  pulmonary  trouble. 

As  to  the  shade  of  CliFford  llrungard  there  is  no 
record  of  its  having  appeared  to  any  one  or  rattled  or 
gibbered  in  any  dismal  spot.  Perhaps  the  great  white 
bird  carried  it  on  its  release  from  the  crest  of  the 
ancient  chestnut  tree  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  -oul's 
pilgrimage  to  eternitv.  where  there  can  be  no  revisi- 
tatinn  of  the  sad  scenes  of  the  life  quitted  amid  so 
inanv  harrowing1  incidents. 


XVIII.     JACK    O'LANTHORN. 


rTX O  Y<  >l  notice."  said  old  Jason  Hall,  one  Sep- 
I  tember  night,  as  he  lolled  on  the  bench  on  the 

•*-^  front  porch  of  the  Forest  King'  Hotel  at 
Jamison  City,  "that  \ve  never  see  the  Jack  O'Lanthorn 
anv  more:  It  is  years  since  I  have  -een  one  on  Fish- 
ing' Creek,  and  though  1  have  inquired  from  all  the 
old-timers  hereabouts,  few  of  them  have  noticed  this 
curious  phenomenon  in  recent  vears.  ' 

Then  the  old  woodsman  lapsed  into  silence,  winking 
his  one  good  eye  and  stroking  his  long,  white  beard, 
and  leaning  his  head  so  hard  against  the  wall  that  his 
battered  derby  was  pressed  further  down  on  his  head. 

"\\hen  I  was  a  boy/'  he  resumed.  "1  met  t'hem  on 
nearlv  every  cloud v  night,  and  on  some  nights  when 
the  air  was  clear.  Once  \\hen  I  was  coming  home 
from  gigging  eel>  on  the  \\est  llranch  near  lligh- 
town,  I  saw  one  Heating  across  from  the-  opposite 
bank.  I  ,-tood  and  watched  it  until  the  great,  steaming 
phosphorescent  ball  rested  on  a  fence  post.  1  ap- 
proached it  bravely,  resolving  to  lav  hold  of  it  at  anv 
cost.  T'.ut  the  nearer  I  rame  to  ii  the  more  mv  cour- 
age sank.  \Yhen  I  was  close  enough  to  catch  it  in  my 
hands.  m\  nerve  left  me  altogether,  and  I  backed 
awav.  It  rested  there,  shimmering  and  -hining  as  if 
to  mock  me.  \\fhilc-  I.  captivated  by  the  sight,  stood  in 
speechless  wonder  until  at  length  it  rose  from  the  top 
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of  the  post  and  gracefully  drifted  inland  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains.  When  it  was  gone  I  felt  b 
terrible  mental  depression,  as  if  it  had  taken  away 
part  of  my  spirit,  and  I  could  not  shake  off  the  effects 
of  mv  close  contact  with  that  will-o'-the-wisp  f<jr 
several  days. 

"I  met  one  of  them  along  the  SouNi  1'. ranch  of 
\\  hite  Deer  Creek.  It  came  towards  me.  and  no  mat- 
ter which  way  I  turned,  it  seemed  'to  lie  steering  its 
course  so  as  to  hit  me.  1  was  near  old  Johnnv  Mc- 
Call's  shanty  at  the  time,  and  I  picked  up  an  old 
shingle  from  the  woodpile,  resolved  to  strike  the 
ghostlv  fireball  when  it  came  wit'hin  reach.  T  had  my 
shingle  in  position,  much  as  a  ball  player  would  swing 
his  bat.  but  when  the  light  got  to  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  my  face  it  veered  off.  and  the  last  1  saw  of 
it  it  was  shimmering  over  the  tops  of  the  yellow  pines 
in  the  direction  of  Tunis'  Knob.  1  met  Mike  Court- 
ney, Ario  Pardee's  famous  woods  boss,  at  the  hotel 
in  Loganton  the  next  day.  He  said  that  one  had  pur- 
sued him  through  Chadwick's  Gap,  and  the  faster  he 
walked  the  nearer  it  came  to  the  back  of  his  head. 
AYhen  he  came  to  the  divide  it  was  not  more  than  ten 
feet  behind  him.  He  dropped  down  on  the  ground 
and  the  light  passed  over  him.  climbing  the  path  that 
lie  would  have  followed,  and  disappearing  across  the 
notch. 

"\\hen  a  matter-of-fact  man  like  Mike  Courtney 
could  have  ,-ecn  a  Tack  o'Lanthorn.  it  can't  be  a  myth. 
A\  hy.  even  preachers  have  encountered  [hem.  i 
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never  heard  of  any  one  being  hurt  by  them,  but  they 
like  to  play  pranks  and  scare  people;  they  must  in 
some  \vav  be  linked  up  with  the  l>lack  Man  himself." 

"\\  hat  is  a  lack  o'Lanthorn.  anvwav  ?"  asked  Leary 
Miller,  a  stalwart  young'  bark  peeler,  who  happened 
to  be  standing'  in  the  vicinity  near  the  group  of  old- 
timers.  "1  have  heard  mv  people  talk  of  them  often 
enough,  and  though  I've  spent  the  past  ten  years  in 
the  barkwoods  in  Cleariield  County,  in  the  I  Hack 
Forest,  and  in  the  North  Mountain.  J  cannot  sav  that 
1  ever  saw  the  animal. 

It  was  now  old  John  Dougherty's  turn  to  discuss 
tlie  absorbing  mystery.  !  have  seen  a  good  main- 
Jack  o'Lanthonis  in  my  time  on  Young  Woman's 
Creek  and  further  out  in  the  I  Hack  Forest,  and  when 
1  have  worked  in  the  camps  in  the  Xorth  Mountain.  1 
have  also  observed  them,  but  thev  are  growing  .-career 
all  the  time.  I'll  tell  von  what  the  Indians  and  the 
very  old  people  thought  they  were,  though  it  may 
-urpri<e  mo-i  of  you  here,  all  except  such  experienced 
hick-  as  old  friends.  Jason  Mall  and  Mike  (ileason 

1  hev  are  the  spirits  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives 
by  violence,  in  war.  by  murder,  suicide,  or  by  accident, 
where  the  blood  \vas  -pilled,  and  of  animals  shot  bv 
the  hunter-.  There  was  something  about  the  sudden- 
ly-released blood  that  made  it  congeal  when  it 
touched  damp  ground,  and  when  night  came  on  it  grew 
into  a  tlaming  ball  and  tlew  about  like  a  lost  -oul. 
The  Indian-  said  that  after  their  tribal  wars  there 
were  always  Jack  o'Lanthorn-  about,  especiallv  on  the 
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battlefields,  and  at  the  licks  where  they  had  killed 
unusually  large  numbers  of  bison,  elks  and  deer. 

"(  Hit  where  the  Chv  of  Clarion  now  stands  there  was 
a  famous  buffalo  swamp,  to  which  the  bison  came  bv 
the  thousands  every  spring  and  fall  to  wallow  and  to 
enjov  the  salt  licks.  The  Indians  alwavs  slew  quite  a 
number  of  these  beasts  for  their  hides  and  flesh,  and 
the  swamp  always  abounded  with  Jack  o'Lunthorns. 
I'm t  when  the  white  men  got  there  they  killed  every 
bison,  whether  they  could  use  it  or  not.  until  such  a 
-tench  arose  that  no  settlers  could  live  there  for  two 
vears.  Tliev  probably  slaughtered  ten  thousand  buf- 
faloes at  that  one  spot,  and  even  live  year-  afterwards 
the  swam])  resembled  \\ilkes-llarre  at  night,  there 
were  so  many  lights:  it  was  full  of  Jack  o'Lanthorns 
twentv  years  afterwards  when  mv  grandfather  first 
visited  it.  lie  went  there  to  collect  bones  for  fertilizer 
and  carted  them  away  bv  the  sled-Lad  ;  it  was  the  onlv 
use  ever  made  of  those  poor  bison  except  to  use  up  a 
lot  of  ammunition  that  might  have  been  pumped  into 
the  Indians. 

"\\hen  I  was  a  voting  boy  on  the  southern  battlc- 
helds  we  always  saw  the  Jack  o'Lanthorns  after 
bloody  engagements  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  was  soft.  There  were  many  about 
Gettysburg,  because  there  was  an  a\\  ful  rain  before 
the  blood  had  a  chance  to  dry.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  1  am  right  as  to  the  composition  of  the  lack 
o'Lanthorn  that  it  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  dumb 
consciousness.  It  has  no  great  power  of  volition,  but 
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much  perversity  and  contrariness.  That  accounts 
for  its  tantalizing  conduct,  its  inability  to  do  what  we 
would  like  it  to  do.  It  has  no  inherent  meanness,  for 
it  has  never  really  harmed  a  person.  A  Jack  o'Lan- 
thorn  formed  from  the  blood  of  a  bison,  a  bear  or  a 
wolf  would  have  the  perversity  but  not  the  force  or 
cleverness  of  one  made  up  of  the  essence  of  a  sturdy 
red-blooded  young  man  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"That  is  all  very  well."  broke  in  Mike  Gleason. 
"You  know  your  subject  thoroughly,  except  that  you 
did  not  tell  of  cases  where  the  Jack  o'Lanthorn  exer- 
cises  a  peculiar  fascination  t»  those  who  see  it  and 
follow  it  over  all  manner  of  broken  or  waterv  country 
to  their  own  peril.  That  i-  a  very  familiar  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  mystery  which  we  are  discussing." 

Doughertv.  a  tall,  lean  old  man.  with  a  white 
mu>tache  and  imperial,  took  the  interruption  good- 
naturedly.  "I  don't  know  so  much  about  that  side  of 
the  Jack  o'Lanthorn's  nature,  but  I'll  admit  it  is  a 
most  important  phase  of  it.  If  vou  can  tell  us  some 
instance?  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  leading  any  ''lie  into 
narm's  way  by  its  beams,  it  will  enable  us  to  better 
understand  the  entire  question.'' 

It  wa<  now  up  to  old  (ileason  to  "make  good." 
which  he  proceeded  to  do  with  a  startling  array  of 
fact-  and  tancie-.  "A  g<  H  id  many  years  ago.  when 
my  great-grandfather,  I  high  Dougherty,  a  younger 
brother  of  Captain  Samuel  Dougherty,  who  was  killed 
In  the  Indians  at  Fort  Freeland.  was  marching  with 
I'eter  McManu-  and  Peter  Madden  to  join  Captain 
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Peter  Grove  in  his  campaign  against  the  redmen  at 
Sinnemahoning,  thev  came  .considerably  after  dark, 
to  the  Moshannon  near  the  Rocking  Stone.  (  )n  a  hill 
on  the  opposite  shore  among  the  tall  trees  they  could 
see  great  numhers  of  lights.  These  seemed  to  them 
like  camptires.  for  the  Indians  only  built  very  small 
lires  of  twigs  and  chips,  or  else  were  torches  to  illum- 
inate some  conclave  of  the  duskv  warriors.  They 
were  speculating  on  the  subject,  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  when  they  were  approached  by  a  strange  Dutch- 
man. The  fellow  told  them  that  what  they  saw  mi 
the  hillside  were  the  lights  of  a  large  Indian  encamp- 
ment under  the  command  of  that  intrepid  tighter. 
Good  Hunter,  lie  advised  them  not  to  think  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Sinnemahoning  by  that  route,  as  there  were 
outposts  all  the  way  from  Grass  Flats  to  Round  Isl- 
and. It  would  be  better  to  go  back  and  ascend  Kettle 
Creek,  cross  the  divide  and  join  the  Rangers  by  way 
of  the  East  Fork.  The  young  men  thankfully  accept- 
ed the  stranger's  advice,  and.  after  camping  for  the 
night  in  a  deep  ravine,  they  toiled  their  way  across 
the  mountains,  coming  out  at  the  river  bv  wav  of  Fish 
Dam  Run. 

"While  they  were  making  a  dog  raft  to  ferry  them- 
selves across,  thev  noted  a  fleet  of  canoes  coming 
down  the  river.  They  waited  until  it  approached, 
when,  to  their  surprise,  the}'  saw  the  rugged  features 
of  Captain  Grove  in  the  vanguard.  As  soon  as  he 
spied  them  he  ordered  his  paddlers  to  send  his  skiff 
ashore,  which  thev  did.  Tie  demanded  to  know  whv 
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the  voting  riflemen  were  builing  a  dog  raft  at  the 
mouth  of  Fish  Dam.  when  they  were  ordered  to  re- 
port to  his  command  tin  t'p  Jerry  Run.  by  way  of 
I  )eer  Creek. 

"The  young  fellows  were  much  perturbed,  but  re- 
plied that  thev  would  have  reported  on  time  at  the 
place  indicated  only  that  two  nights  before  they  had 
seen  a  number  of  lights  on  the  west  bank  of  Moshan- 
noii  at  the  Rocking  Stone,  which  they  were  told  bv  a 
Dutchman  belonged  to  a  huge  encampment  of  war- 
riors  under  the  command  of  Ciood  Hunter. 

"Captain  drove's  dark  eyes  lit  up  with  surprise. 
'It  is  impossible  that  there  could  have  been  any  In- 
dian encampment  at  the  Rocking  Stone  that  night,  as 
we  completely  routed  the  entire  force  on  Rammage's 
Run  the  day  previously,  and  the  few  that  escaped 
with  their  lives  were  running  northward  towards  the 
Portage  when  we  last  saw  them. 

"Then  one  of  the  Captain'-  orderlies,  the  French- 
man Jacob  droshong.  and  an  experienced  woodsman, 
.-aid  that  the  lights  that  the  lads  had  seen  were  the 
Jack  o'Fanthorn  or  lijnis  I'dtitus,  that  a  big  band  of 
elks  had  recently  been  annihilated  there,  and  as  for 
the  strange  Dutchman,  he  was  a  common  ghost. 

"The  boys  were  humiliated  by  this  exposure  of  their 
credulity  and  were  afterwards  always  very  careful  to 
ascertain  tin-  true  nature  of  any  lights  they  saw  in 
the  forests  before  being-  -cared  away  by  them. 

"Hugh  Dougherty  became  an  expert  Indian  lighter 
and  ligured  in  their  pursuit  as  far  west  a-  <  )hio.  In 
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his  old  (lays  lie  was  fond  of  telling-  about  I'riscilla 
kamsev.  an  unusually  pretty  white  girl,  who  was  car- 
ried off  bv  the  Indians  about  the  same  time  as  Marv 
lemison.  Her  beauty  was  so  compelling  that  no 
chief  dared  espouse  her  for  fear  of  incurring  the  last- 
ing hatred  of  his  companions.  At  length  liig  Hill, 
who  is  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  uncle  of  Chief 
Little  hilly,  lured  the  beautiful  creature  to  a  spring, 
threw  her  down,  bound  and  gagg'ed  her  in  the  twink- 
ling' of  an  eye  and  carried  her  down  the  (  )hio  River 
to  the  furthermost  boundries  of  Kentucky,  where  he 
lived  with  her  far  from  the  jealous  hatred  of  his 
fellow  chieftains.  I'riscilla  took  in  the  situation  phil- 
osophicallv.  and  made  the  ruthless  redman  a  good 
wife.  Three  children  were  born  to  them.  In  due 
course  of  time  P>ig  Dill  was  attacked  at  his  camp  bv  a 
rival  band,  and  in  the  melee  he  was  slain.  The  attack 
was  repelled,  but  I'riscilla  had  been  widowed.  There 
was  a  famine  this  winter,  and  the  poor  girl  and  her 
children  wandered  northward  in  sarch  of  food.  Thcv 
reached  an  outpost  of  the  federal  military  force-,  were 
taken  in.  clothed  and  fed.  During  the  time  that  she 
was  at  the  post  her  beauty  brought  her  a  number  of 
proposals  of  marriage,  among  them  a  Major  of  Dra- 
goons. I'riscilla  hesitated,  as  she  had  been  forced 
into  one  marriage  and  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  ex- 
perience. Hesides.  during  the  first  days  of  her  cap- 
tivity by  the  Indian.-  she  had  learned  to  know  and  love 
a  fellow  prisoner,  a  mysterious  young  man  who  went 
by  the  name  of  "Xettles."  It  was  g'ossiped  about  that 
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he  was  an  Irish  nobleman,  but  he  never  spoke  about 
himself  in  any  way. 

"When  she  was  carried  off  by  15 ig  Bill  she  mourned 
more  for  Nettles  than  for  her  lonesome  situation  in 
the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  When  she  was  admitted  to 
the  fort  she  saw  visions  of  restoration  to  her  old  home 
where  she  might  institute  a  search  for  her  lost  lover. 
Therefore  the  Major's  attentions  were  decidedly  un- 
welcome. While  he  was  not  her  only  admirer  by  any 
means,  he  was  the  one  who  possessed  the  power  to 
make  her  life  miserable  in  case  she  refused  to  accept 
his  addresses. 

"The  officer  was  frightfully  insulted  when  she  in- 
formed him  that  she  could  not  be  his  wife.  In  order 
to  salve  his  feelings,  she  told  him  frankly  that  she  was 
in  love  with  some  one  else;  but  it  did  not  assuage  his 
lacerated  heart. 

"In  due  course  of  time  a  partv  of  escaped  and  ex- 
changed prisoners  were  started  north  from  the  camp, 
to  be  restored  to  their  friends  at  I'ittsburg.  Hut 
Priscilla  and  her  children  were  nut  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  partv.  She  realixed  from  this  incident 
that  she  was  to  be  held  a  captive  until  her  spirit  was 
broken;  she  resolved  to  effect  her  escape.  During. the 
daytime  she  had  the  run  of  the  surrounding  countrv, 
but  at  taps  every  person  quartered  in  the  stockade 
had  to  be  accounted  for.  She  therefore  put  her  chil- 
dren under  her  skirts  and  took  them  to  a  dense  thicket 
-everal  miles  from  the  cam]),  where  she  bade  them 
to  wait  until  she  relumed.  She  put  dummie-  in  their 
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bunks,  so  that  they  would  not  be  missed  if  any  spy 
peeped  into  her  shack. 

"It  was  a  darkv  moonless  night  when  the  brave 
woman  sallied  forth,  armed  with  a  club,  in  the  head  of 
which  sire  had  driven  a  heavy  spike.  She  pushed 
open  the  gate,  which  had  been  left  unlocked.  The 
sentry  was  walking  abstractedly  up  and  down  his 
post,  trying  hard  to  keep  awake.  Priseilla  approached 
from  the  rear  and  knocked  him  to  the  ground  senseless 
with  a  single  well-directed  blow.  Then  she  hurried  off 
through  the  dense  forest  to  secure  her  children.  She 
located  the  tots  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  Ohio 
River,  to  a  point  where  the  Major  kept  several  canoes 
for  his  private  fishing  excursions.  Putting  the  chil- 
dren in  the  stoutest  skiff,  she  started  up  stream  as 
fast  as  she  could  apply  the  paddle. 

"All  went  well  with  them  for  several  days,  but  at 
dark  on  the  third  dav  she  noticed  a  light  moving  about 
on  the  eastern  shore.  As  she  usuallv  put  in  for  the 
night  in  some  secluded  eddy,  she  was  tempted  to  go 
to  the  light,  as  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  some  friend- 
ly person,  for  her  stock  of  provisions  was  running 
very  low.  She  was  tired  and  rather  discouraged  ;  she 
was  willing  to  run  the  chance.  The  light  kept  moving 
about  in  such  an  uncertain  fashion  that  she  imagined 
that  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  some  person  looking- 
for  something  in  the  darkness.  She  ran  her  canoe  on 
shore,  and  bivouacked  with  her  three  small  children. 

"She  called  to  the  unseen  torch-bearer,  but  there 
was  no  response.  She  saw  the  light  a  few  feet  ahead. 
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retreating  into  the  forest.  The  children  were  com- 
fotably  resting  on  a  buffalo  robe;  she  was  inclined  to 
follow  the  light.  On  and  on  it  went.  She  began  to 
realize  the  uncertainty  of  her  quest,  but  she  was 
strangely  fascinated  and  had  to  proceed.  She  tra- 
versed fifteen  miles,  over  logs  and  windfalls,  across 
creeks  and  swampv  places,  until  she  crime  to  a  wide, 
swift-flowing  stream  that  was.  impossible  of  fording. 
The  light  crossed  it  and  settled  on  the  roof  of  a  log 
cabin  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  cornfield  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Tired  and  sick  at  heart.  Priscilla 
called  to  the  light  to  come  back  to  her.  but  it  onlv 
danced  tantalizingly  along  the  ridge-pole.  Then,  to 
her  surprise,  a  light  appeared  in  the  door  of  the  cabin 
and  a  man'-  voice  shouted: 
"  'Who's  there  :' 

"Almost   before  she  could   check   herself   she  called 
back:  'I'risciila  Ramsev.' 

''Good  heavens!'   rejoined  the  man.  'how   did   you 
get  here  :      I'm   Xettles.' 

"Carrying  a  torch,  he  ran  down  the  bank  to  where 

a  dugout   was  moored  behind  a  clump  of  red  birches. 

and    sped    the   craft    to    the   bank    where   his    long-lost 

sweetheart  was  standing.     As  he  landed  he  cried  out 

again:     'How  did  you  ever  get  here?' 

"  I  he  two  lovers  fell  in  one  another's  arm-  and  had 

a    bli>sful    meeting.       Priscilla    noted    the    mystic    light 

-till  dancing  <  >n  the  ridge-pole  and  pointed  it  out  to  her 

lover. 

'I    toiiowed  it  here.'  she  said. 
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"  '\Yliy,  that's  the  Jack  o'Lanthorn,'  he  replied. 

"'1  won't  say  it's  that;  said  Lriscilla.  'I  believe 
that  it  is  llig  Hill's  ghost  trying  to  right  a  \vrong."  and 
she  proceeded  to  tell  of  her  abduction,  [Jig  Dill's 
death,  her  captivity  hy  the  Major's  orders,  and  her 
dramatic  escape  after  knocking  the  sentry  senseless. 

"The  sun  \vas  well  up  when  they  reached  the  river. 
where  they  found  the  children  comfortable  and 
happv.  'It  was  a  big  risk  to  have  left  them.'  said 
Nettles.  'The  forests  are  full  of  brown  tigers  (pan- 
thers )  and  wolves.' 

"'I  didn't  think.'  replied  IViscilla.  'I  could  only 
follow  the  light.' 

"Xettles  married  her  and  adopted  her  half-breed 
children.  It  was  a  happv  union,  as  attested  to  bv 
Mary  Jemison,  who  paid  them  a  visit  at  the  log  cabin, 
which  was  not  far  from  1'ittsburg.  Late:'  thev  re- 
moved to  Canada,  where  thev  lived  to  ;i  very  advance;! 
age." 

"It  is  quite  conclusive.'"  said  Mike  Gleason.  "that 
the  Jack  o'Lanthorn.  ghost  or  whatever  it  is.  lake-  a 
friendly  interest  in  mankind,  but  1  have  heard  stories 
where  it  endeavored  to  lead  those  who  followed  it  in 
destruction.  1  had  an  uncle  who  lived  at  Lemon 
old  Jake  Ilargist — who  encountered  the  Jack  o'Lan- 
thorn one  dark  night  when  tramping  home  from  [Jer- 
wick.  It  came  out  of  the  dense  woods  on  the  to])  of 
the  mountain,  as  he  was  going  through  the  Jonestown 
(>ap.  and  he  followed  it  right  to  the  edge  of  the  old 
red-covered  bridge  in  Jonestown.  Lie  was  on  the 
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road,  he  was  sure,  until  he  passed  Kunkel's  black- 
smith shop,  when  the  light  took  a  tangent  to  the  right, 
and  he  was  so  enamored  of  it  that  he  found  himself 
up  to  his  neck  in  the  creek  before  he  came  to  his 
senses,  lie  caught  a  heavy  cold,  as  he  persisted  in 
walking  to  llenton  in  his  wet  clothing,  and  almost 
died  as  the  result  of  the  exposure. 

"Then  1  have  heard  that  there  is  a  mysterious  light 
always  flitting  about  the  ruins  of  the  old  Irvine  man- 
sion further  up  the  creek;  those  who  follow  it  invari- 
ably fall  into  a  tangle  of  blackberry  vines  and  are 
badly  scratched.  I  knew  of  one  man  who  followed  a 
Jack  o'Lanthorn  over  one  of  the  falls  of  Kitchen's 
Creek  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  I've  been  told 
of  dozens  of  instance--  where  the  l^nis  }:atuits  has 
done  more  harm  than  good.'' 

It  was  getting  late.  The  pause  in  the  conversation 
accentuated  the  din  that  the  crickets  and  katydids 
\vere  making;  on  the  outskirts  of  town  a  small  owl 
was  giving  vent  to  its  tremulous  complaining.  The 
party  bn>ke  up.  some  going  up  the  n  >ad  to  the  camps, 
others  retiring  into  the  hotel. 

"\\ell."  said  old  Jason  Hall,  as  he-  removed  his 
battered  derbv  hat  and  blinked  with  his  one  good  eye 
in  the  bright  lamplight  of  the  lobbv.  "if  all  of  us  had  a 
light  to  guide  us  as  pure  and  true  as  the  one  that  1'ris- 
'•illa  Ramsey  followed,  the  world  would  be  happv. 
Kven  if  the  will-o'-the-wisp  came  from  battlefields  or 
sahmbles.  it  often  served  its  purpose  to  brighten  peo- 
ples' lives  and  keep  up  hope.  I  hope'  that  some  time  it 
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will  come  back  again  in  this  valley.  \Ye  all  need  it; 
\ve  arc  getting  too  far  away  from  our  old-time,  simple 
way  of  living;  we  will  have  a  rude  awakening  when 
all  the  timber  is  gone." 

"(  hice  upon  a  time,"  whispered  tlu  old  man.  paus- 
ing  and  leaning  heavily  upon  the  balustrade  as  we 
were  going  upstrairs.  '']  was  in  love,  but  she  was 
married  to  another.  That  was  why  J  left  my  folks  and 
hid  in  Morgan's  Gap  for  so  many  years.  One  bright, 
cloudless  night  in  the  fall  I  saw  a  bright  light  shining 
over  the  oaks  at  Davie  Reninger's  deer  crossing.  [ 
resolved  to  go  to  it.  but  it  moved  on.  across  the  ridge, 
and  towards  the  Indian  orchard.  The  idea  flashed 
through  my  mind:  'It  is  my  beloved  sending  for  me; 
1  will  follow  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  I  followed,  a 
mad  chase  all  the  way  down  the  South  Branch,  over 
to  the  main  branch,  past  the  Haystack,  Lick  Run, 
Four  Mile  Run.  Clambake  Springs,  the  old  furnaces, 
on  to  where  my  love  resided.  I  was  a  sorry  looking 
object,  all  black  beard  and  hair.  1  was  coatless  and 
bail  ess  besides.  TUtt  1  never  walked  so  fast.  My 
heart  beat  so  fast  1  had  to  move  rapidly  or  it  would 
have  leaped  out  of  mv  bosom.  .1  did  not  feel  tired  or 
even  lose  my  breath,  but  that  was  nothing  to  one  who 
had  been  through  the  campaign  in  the  \Yilderne>s.  I 
came  in  sight  of  mv  love's  abode;  there  was  a  light 
shining  in  the  window  :  after  [  saw  that  light  1  could 
see  no  more  of  my  Jack  o'Lanthorn.  Even  the  gate 
stood  open  as  if  to  welcome  me,  no  dog  stood  in  the 
yard.  I  flew  up  the  boardwalk  and  knocked  on  the 
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door.  I  felt  1  \voulcl  (lie  as  1  heard  the  latch  slide 
back.  There  she  stood  just  as  beautiful  as  the  day  1 
first  sa\v  her  and  loved  her.  when  1  boarded  with  her 
after  I  came  home  from  the  army  in  '(54. 

"lUit  her  greeting  was  only  an  open-mouthed  'I 
thought  vou  were  some  one  else.' 

"'Don't  you  love  me?'  1  demanded  in  fierce  tones 
that  welled  from  mv  impatient  soul. 

"  '(  )f  course   1   do.'  she  said,  meekly,  'but   what  are 
you  doing  here,  coatless  and  hatless.  at  this  hour  of 
night  ?' 
•     "  '\\"hat  time  is  it?'  I  cried  out.     'I  want  to  come  in.' 

"She  had  been  edging  all  this  while  more  and  more 
behind  the  lea  of  the  door.  I  could  hear  something  on 
the  floor  thump,  but  1  was  too  excited  to  take  any  pre- 
cautions. 

''You    had    better   go   away    from    here    and   prove 
votir  love  bv  not  tempting  me,'  she  said  at  length. 

'Let  me  conn-  in  for  half  an  hour  —then  I  will  go 
awav  quietly  and  never  come  again;  the  lack  i>'Lan- 
thorn  led  me  here;  it  must  be  for  some  good  purpose.' 
I  stepped  lorward.  grabbing  the  outside  knob  of  the 


'I   love  you.'  she  said,  'but    1   \\ill  kill   vou  lief  ore   I 
let  vou  come  in.' 

"I  threw  nivself  against  the  door  savagch.  a  shot 
rang  out,  I  felt  a  blinding  pain  in  mv  head  and  in  mv 
lett  eye.  The  dour  was  -lammed,  locked  and  bolted. 
'\  was  out  in  the  darknes-.  a  load  of  shot  in  my  head. 
all  through  following  the  will-o'-the-wisp. 
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"I  had  a  friend  down  by  the  river,  an  old-time  shad 
fisherman,  who  now  eked  out  an  existence  by  ferrying 
people  across  the  river  in  his  skill,  and  whose  net-  1 
had  often  mended  as  a  boy.  I  resolved  to  go  to  him 
and  get  mvself  patched  up.  All  the  previous  chap- 
ters in  my  life  were  closed.  1  reached  his  cabin  be- 
fore davlight  and  found  him  eating  his  frugal  break- 
fast by  his  sperm-oil  lamp,  lie  was  glad  to  see  me 
and  listened  to  my  story.  I  had  n<  >  money,  but  he 
invited  me  to  remain  until  1  went  crazy  or  got  well. 
as  he  expressed  it. 

"1  got  sensible  as  the  result  of  my  nocturnal  mis- 
hap, sent  to  Mike  Courtney  for  my  things,  but  the 
shanty  had  been  ransacked  meanwhile.  It  was  clear 
that  a  new  chapter  was  beginning,  so  I  bade  farewell 
to  the  old  fisherman  and  started  my  carthlv  career 
anew  in  the  pineries  of  the  North  Mountain.  1  have 
done  well;  1  don't  have  to  work  much  anv  more,  but  1 
wish  that  lack  o'Lanthorn  had  guided  me  to  happi- 
ness." 


•' 


XIX.     KING  HENRY. 

OK  ALL  the  quaint  and  fantastic  characters  who 
contributed  to  the  wealth  of  romantic  lore 
along  the  narrow  valleys  which  run  up  into  the 
dark,  mysterious  recesses  of  the  Xorth  Mountain. 
"King-  Henrv"  Heizmann,  the  old  pump-maker  and 
wolf -slayer,  occupies  a  unique  position.  Though  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  curious  career  at  the  time 
when  (  )ld  Xichols,  the  Seneca  fortune-tellei  ,  Bill 
llrewer,  giant  "Hick"  preacher.  Peter  1  launtz,  the 
ventriloquist,  Hilly  Martin,  the  flute  player.  Tom  Mil- 
ler, the  eccentric  artist,  and  a  score  of  other  traveling 
tinkers,  simplers,  cordwainers  and  pedlers  were  figur- 
ing in  the  same  region.  "King  ilenrv,"  as  he  was 
.^cnerallv  called,  will  linger  longest  in  the  memorv  of 
the  Xorth  Mountain  people.  It  is  hardlv  thirtv  years 
.-incc  he  passed  awav,  while  on  one  of  his  hunting 
tnj)s  on  \\hite  Deer  Hole  Creek,  consequently  manv 
persons  not  even  middle-aged  remember  him  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

He  was  a  >mall  man.  with  a  large  head,  bright  blue 
eyes  and  snow-white  beard;  were  it  not  for  his  high 
check  bone>  and  high  nose,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  an  aquiline  Santa  Claus  if  met  with  in  a 
loiielv  glen  on  a  snowv  Christmas  Kvc.  lie  was  able 
to  traverse  a  wider  expanse  of  countrv  than  most 
mountain  character-,  as  he  always  managed  to  pos- 
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sess  an  old  horse  on  which  he  rode,  much  like  the 
figure  of  Uudihras  with  his  high-crowned,  wide- 
brimmed  hat.  perched  on  a  top-heavy,  old-fashioned 
saddle;  the  resemblance  to  Kriss  K ingle  was  en- 
hanced hy  his  old-time  saddle  hags,  which  lie  kept 
tilled  with  various  tools,  relics  and  joints  of  choice 
hasswi  lod. 

lie  was  a  good-natured  old  man.  The  few  who 
were  aide  to  draw  him  out  declared  that  he  was  a 
man  of  education.  The  storv  went  the  rounds  that 
he  belonged  to  an  excellent  family  in  OIK-  of  the  east- 
ern counties,  but.  like  most  of  the  hermits  and  re- 
cluses, he  had  come  into  the  mountains  because  of  a 
love  affair.  This  unhappv  romance  is  so  invariably  in 
the  lives  of  the  picturesque  mountain  characters  that 
it  almost  discourages  writing  about  them,  as  their  life 
stories  are  so  monotonously  parallel. 

Thev  evidently  represent  a  very  detinue  type  ot 
mental  context,  men  of  imagination,  ideals  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose,  all  of  them  finding  forgetfulness 
amid  wild  scenery  and  away  from  prying  neighbors. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  everv  count}'  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  where  there  are  mountains,  but  are 
growing  scarcer  with  the  opening  up  of  the  country. 
The  correctness  of  this  sweeping  estimate  of  simi- 
larity comes  from  the  fact  that  few  hermit-  have 
ever  revealed  their  hidden  motives  themselves  :  it  has 
been  mostlv  surmise  on  the  pan  of  the  persons  with 
whim  they  reluctant!}'  come  in  contact.  A  few  re- 
tired to  the  mountains  after  beloved  wives  had  died. 
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but  this   class   of   recluse  is   less   exclusive  and   more 
apt  to  talk  about  bis  own  affairs. 

"King  Henry"  never  talked  about  himself,  although 
he  was  not  averse  to  mingling  with  people  Me  could 
not  have  made  a  success  of  his  trade  as  pump-maker 
if  he  had  kept  away  from  the  back-woods  settlements. 
l!ut  there  was  an  aloofness  about  him  that  was  felt 
by  the  mountaineers,  who  are  always  intuitive,  and. 
coupled  with  his  equestrian  proclivities  and  eccen- 
tricities of  garb,  that  gave  him  a  touch  of  superiority 
to  other  mountain  wanderer^  and  earned  for  him  bv 
common  consent  his  kingly  -obriquct.  He  was  such  a 
mild  old  man  that  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  his  success 
as  a  slayer  of  wolves  with  his  degree  of  inoffensive 
ness. 

The  tvpical  \vi>lf  hunter-  of  the  Pennsylvania 
mountain-  were  usually  alert,  virile,  sturdv  men,  but 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  of  them  were  loud  or 
coarse.  'I  hev  had  no  atlimtv  with  the  loud-voiced, 
argumentative.  clean-shaven,  fat-faced.  heavv- 
paunched  individuals  who  nowadays  ride  out  in 
their  automobiles  and  slav  a  few  squirrels  and  rabbits 
before  returning  to  their  steam-heated  city  apart- 
ments. The  wolf  hunter-  of  the  Xortli  Mountains 
were  all  tall,  lean,  eagle-nosed  and  eagle-eyed,  bearded 
and  long-haired,  -oft-spoken  and  reticent,  men  in 
every  sense  of  the  word-  Christians  and  warriors. 

"King  Henry's1'  methods  were  very  different  from 
those  <>f  the  other  wolfers.  He  was  fond  of  -aving 
that  be  had  never  trapped  or  tracked  a  wolf;  that  lie 
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had  killed  them  only  by  one  method,  calling  them  out 
of  the  forests  by  imitating  their  howling. 

In  the  I>lack  Forest  there  lived  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  "King  Henry'' — Edwin  Grimes.  lie 
was  born  in  IS.'H).  and  kept  on  killing  deer  and  bears 
nearly  every  fall.  In  his  younger  days— -in  the  forties 
and  fifties,  when  "King  Henry"  was  in  his  prime — 
his  younger  prototype  was  decimating  the  wolves  of 
Potter  County  by  his  clever  imitations. 

Grimes  had  a  log  cabin  in  the  depths  of  the  wilder- 
ness near  Iluttsville,  where,  on  moonlight  nights,  he 
would  call  the  great,  gray,  shaggy  monsters  to  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  and  by  the  gleam  of  their  eyes 
pick  them  off  one  bv  one  with  his  unerring  rifle.  "I>ig 
Joe."  In  those  clays  all  the  old  hunters  named  their 
rifles,  which  tliev  held  in  affectionate  regard,  and 
would  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  lose  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Stephenson,  l;.lk  Count}-  wolf 
hunter  and  Hucktail.  and  a  most  picturesque  old  man. 
is  fond  of  telling  how.  when  he  went  down  the  \\'est 
llranch  in  'iil  with  General  Kane,  he  left  his  favorite 
rifle.  "I  lorace  \\  arner."  with  a  friend'  on  Silver  Creek. 
The  rifle,  which  the  State  issued  to  the  great  riflemen, 
not  coming  up  to  his  expectations,  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  to  send  on  "Horace  Warner"  post  haste-.  The 
friend,  evidently  knowing  a  good  thing,  held  on  to  the 
rifle,  which  made  "Jeff"  Stephenson  "hot  under  the 
collar."  He  then  penned  a  missive  which  brought 
"Horace  Warner"  in  a  hurrv.  It  ran: 
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"DKAK  SIR: 

"You of -end    me    mv    rifle    right   away,    or 

else  i   will  come  home  and  kill  vou.       ^>  ours, 

"T.  |.  STEPIIEXSOX." 

The  old  man.  in  relating  the  incident  recently,  said: 
"I  got  my  rifle  hecau.se  the  fellow  knew  I  ahvays  told 
the  truth." 

The  wolves  of  the  Xorth  Mountain  were  of  the 
large,  grey  variety,  the  same  tvpe  as  were  found  all 
through  the  northern  tier  of  counties.  "King  Henry" 
said  that  out  of  the  two  hundred  individuals  killed  in 
that  region  all  were  gray  timher  wolves:  he  also  killed 
half  a-  many  wolves  in  the  Seven  Mountains  and  there- 
ahout-.  Those  taken  nearest  the  river  were  grav 
wolves,  while  west  of  Shreiner  Mountain,  in  the'  Seven 
Mountains  proper,  thev  were  all  hlack  wolves— fa;/ /V 
lycutni.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  grav  wolves 
were  found,  together  with  a  variety  of  small  hro\\n 
wolf;  these  small  wolves,  according  to  old  Stephen- 
son,  were  much,  like  the  coyotes  of  the  plains.  Hut  for 
size,  strength  and  -agacity.  the  grav  wolves  of  the 
Xorth  "Mountain-  were  not  exceeded  anywhere,  the 
mature  males  often  weighing  close  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  They  were  adepts  in  escaping  traps  and  pit- 
fall.-, and  could  out-distance  the  fleetest  hound-  and 
the  most  per-i-tcnt  trackers,  hut  they  fell  readv  vic- 
time  when  "King  Henry"  Tlei/mann  called  them  out 
of  their  -vlvan  retreats. 

There  are  many  stories  told  of  how  the  shrewd  old 
wolter  hrou^'lu  the  "-aunt  monsters  to  their  doom.  Tt 
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\vas  during-  a  period  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  last 
pack  of  wolves  harbored  in  the  trackless  hemlock  for- 
ests in  the  vicinity  of  Ganoga  Lake.  Colonel  Kickctts. 
the  Denial  master  of  "C.anoga  House."  recalls-  their 
nocturnal  howling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
from  where  his  mansion  was  located,  before  lie  went 
to  the  front.  There  was  evidently  a  big  pack  of  them 
at  the  time  and  they  lived  well  off  the  wounded  game 
which  the  army  of  hunters  abandoned  in  the  woods, 
and  game  which  the  alleged  "Ximrods"'  killed  but 
were  unable  to  recover.  A  high  bountv  was  paid  at 
that  time,  which  was  a  special  inducement  for  the 
wolf  hunters  to  ply  their  trade,  but  the  results  were 
meagre,  considering  the  time  and  trouble  expended. 

At  night  the  wolves  collected  in  packs,  making  the 
mountains  resound  with  their  noisv  vociferations:  in 
the  daytime  thev  were  occasionally  seen  sing'lv  or  in 
pairs  flitting  along  the  forest  trails,  but  always  be- 
yond gun-shot.  At  butchering  time,  as  was  their 
wont,  thev  were  particularly  boisterous,  coining  by 
drove?  into  the  forests  which  were  nearest  to  the 
farmyards,  and  vowling  with  jealous  furv.  not  onlv  all 
night,  but  all  dav  long. 

"King  Henry"  was  at  his  southerly  haunts,  along 
lUtffalo  Creek.  White  Deer  Creek,  the  Chri-umn  and. 
the  Karoondinha,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war;  it  wa?  the  week  before  Christmas.  1S(>:],  when 
his  familiar  figure  was  seen  riding  his  ancient  "flea- 
bitten"  white  entire,  a  steed  which  at  that  time  lie  ad- 
mitted was  twentv-seven  vears  old  and.  in  addition  to 
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other  defects,  had  a  bad  case  of  spring-halt,  up  the 
rocky,  rain-washed  road  that  led  from  Jamison  City 
to  the  North  Mountain  summits.  The  ground  was 
frozen,  there  was  a  skiff  of  snow,  and  under  the 
spreading-  hemlock  houghs  which  arched  the  trail,  lie 
resembled  a  predecaceous  Santa  Glaus.  The  few  set- 
tlers at  the  upper  part  of  Fishing  Creek  paid  little  at- 
tention to  Yule-tide — life  was  too  hard.  It  was  so  little 
observed  that  a  Kriss  Kingle  looking  old  man  faile  1 
to  excite  the  children  as  the}'  looked  out  of  the  cabin 
windows  while  he  passed.  The  curious  affliction  of  the 
spring-halt  horse  interested  them  much  more. 

Half  \vav  up  the  mountain  he  dismounted  and  rest- 
ed the  horse  at  the  I5ig  Spring,  where,  despite  the 
cold,  the  old  "crow-bait"  drank  copiously.  The  old 
man  was  standing  bv  the  faithful  animal,  leaning 
against  its  withers.  As  lie  glanced  up  the  road  he 
saw.  to  his  surprise,  a  large,  snow-white  wolf  crossing 
the  trail  with  mouth  wide  open  and  long,  red  tongue 
lolling  out.  White  wolves  were  rarities;  the  old  man 
onlv  knew  of  two  or  three  of  them  being  killed  in  all 
of  bis  forty  years'  experience  m  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania highlands.  (  )ne  was  the  famed  white  wolf  of 
Sugar  Valley,  in  Clinton  Counts',  a  monster  \vilh  a 
good  deal  of  spook  in  its  composition.  In  fact,  it  took 
a  whole  convocation  of  warlocks  and  witches  to  erad- 
icate it.  The  old  man  was  anxious  to  reach  his  desti- 
nation, a  lonely  farmhouse  still  live  miles  distant, 
before  dark,  so  he  made  no  effort  to  unsling  his  rifle 
and  lav  the  monster  low. 
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When  the  aged  horse  had  refreshed  himself  and 
gotten  his  breath,  "King  Henry"  remounted,  and  the 
long,  toilsome  journey  \vas  resumed.  Two  cabins 
were  passed  ere  long  after  suppertime  the  decrepit 
cavalcade  rode  up  to  the  favored  farmhouse.  "King 
Henry''  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices;  he  liked 
some  people,  felt  indifferent  to  others;  there  were 
only  certain  houses  where  he  would  ask  for  a  night's 
lodging.  He  always  returned  to  them  year  after  vear. 
though  by  this  exclusiveness  he  probably  missed  some 
business  as  a  pump-mender  and  builder.  Hut  he  de- 
clared that  he  knew  only  ''good  people,''  his  trade  was 
good.  Gradually  the  old  windlass  and  pole  wells  were 
replaced  by  the  neat,  serviceable  basswood  pumps  of 
his  making,  they  in  turn  to  be  superseded  after  his 
death  by  the  iron  pumps  and  "factory  made"  pumps 
of  today. 

He  left  his  old  horse  Snowball  at  the  gate  and 
hobbled  around  to  the  kitchen  door,  where  he  knocked. 
He  knew  that  he  would  be  welcomed  by  all.  especially 
by  the  children,  and  it  was  as  he  expected  ;  the  greet- 
ing was  cordial.  It  being  Christmas  time,  the  chil- 
dren were  overjoyed,  the  little  folks  hanging  all  over 
him.  He  was  given  the  choice  seat  by  the  open  hearth 
while  the  housewife  busied  herself  in  preparing  some 
supper  for  the  belated  but  none  the  less  welcome 
guest.  The  farmer  went  out  to  put  old  Snowball  in 
the  horse  stable. 

The  old  man  ate  heartily,  all  the  while  asking  after 
old  friends  in  the  neighborhood,  as  he  had  not  been 
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through  the  Xorth  Mountain  summits  in  over  two 
years,  lie  was  of  excellent  cheer,  a  veritable  spirit  of 
Christmas-tide.  After  the  meal  the  children  clustered 
about  his  kneels  and  asked  him  to  howl  like  a  wolf. 
The  old  man  laughed,  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
accommodate  them,  but  before  doing  so  he  turned  to 
the  farmer,  saving  that  he  had  seen  a  huge  white  wolf 
a  few  hours  before  near  the  l'>ig  Spring.  The  farmer 
told  him  that  a  large-  pack  of  wolves  had  been  terroriz- 
ing the  summits  for  several  months,  but  that  no  one 
had  vet  reported  seeing  a  white  wolf. 

"That  i,-  not  unusual  ;  it  would  not  be  allowed  to 
travel  with  the  pack,"  declared  "King  Henry."  "The 
gray  wolves  are  as  suspicious  of  it  as  human  being- 
are  of  them,  but  white  wolves  become  lonelv  and  like 
to  keep  within  sound  or  smell  of  their  grav  relatives. 
Thev  always  trail  the  big  packs.'' 

The  farmer  expressed  the  opinion  that  perhaps  the 
white  wolf  had  followed  "King  I  fenrv"  from  the 
spring,  suggesting  that  he  go  out  on  the  kitchen  porch 
and  give  his  inimitable  "wolf'call."  The  old  man  was 
delighted  to  do  so. 

followed  bv  the  children,  lie  went  out  m  the  yard, 
where  the  starlit  mountain  plateau  lav  before-  him. 
For  a  considerable  distance  irom  the  hou<e  the  timber 
had  been  cut  away  ;  the  vast  pasture  so  created  was 
covered  with  tall  hemlock-  stumps,  charred,  black  and 
weird  looking.  The  star?  were  twinkling  on  the  placid 
waters  of  a  little  burn  that  meandered  across  ihe 
common.  At  the  southcrlv  edge  of  the  clearing  the 
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great  hemlock  belt  began,  stretching  a\vav  in  unbroken 
limits  for  miles;  the  delicate,  lacelike  tops  of  the  giant 
original  trees  all  pointing  to  the  east,  were  silhouetted 
black  against  the  pule,  translucent  sky  line.  The  old 
man  gave  his  wolf  call  with  a  will  ;  it  was  certainly 
terrible  and  wild,  and  sent  a  shudder  through  the 
listening  children.  One  of  the  little  girls,  overcome 
with  terror,  ran  back  to  the  house  and  hid  behind  her 
mother's  skirts. 

As  he  stood  there,  calling  and  calling,  the  echoes  of 
the  wild  chant  echoing  over  the  forest  stillnesses,  there 
was  something  about  his  face  that  would  have  inter- 
ested a  student  of  lycanthropy ;  even  his  flowing  locks 
and  long  beard  resembled  the  heavy  mane  of  a  dog 
wolf. 

The  farmer  slipped  a  loaded  rifle  into  the  old  man's 
hands — he  had  almost  forgotten  the  main  purpose  of 
the  calling.  It  was  fully  live  minutes  before  the  first 
answer  came.  It  seemed  several  miles  distant,  on  a 
high  isolated  knob  to  the  southwest.  The  answer  was 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals  until  it  seemed  almost 
at  the  edge  of  the  hemlocks  beyond  the  clearing. 
Then  suddenly  two  eyes  like  golden  star-  -hone  out 
among  the  rhododendron  tangle  which  grew  about  the 
roots  of  the  hemlocks.  It  was  nearly  three  hundred 
yards  distant,  but  "King  Henry''  was  in  his  element 
as  an  expert  rifleman. 

Lifting  the  firearm,  which  belonged  to  the  farmer 
and  which  he  had  never  tried  before — his  own  rifle 
had  been  taken  to  the  house  unloaded-  -he  essaved  the 
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chance.  There  was  a  loud  report,  followed  by  a 
howl  of  pain,  and  the  white  wolf  bounded  out  into 
the  open  and  fell  dead,  with  the  North  Star  glimmer- 
ing on  his  frosted  coat. 

The  children  proceeded  to  run  indoors,  while  the 
two  men,  followed  by  the  family  watch  dog,  which 
suddenly  became  much  in  evidence  now  that  the  wolf 
was  finished,  hurried  across  the  lot  to  where  the  dead 
monster  lay. 

It  was  the  lone  white  wolf,  sure  enough,  shot 
squarely  between  the  eyes,  and  he  was  a  big  fellow. 
It  was  a  load  for  the  two  to  carry  the  carcass  to  the 
house,  where  they  threw  it  on  the  kitchen  floor  before 
the  hearth.  The  children,  speedily  over  their  alarm, 
ran  forward  to  inspect  it,  while  the  courageous  watch 
dog  sniffed  all  about  it  with  a  great  show  of  non- 
chalance. The  white  wolf  was  certainly  a  handsome 
object,  even  in  death.  Its  coat  shone  with  an  almost 
phosphorescent  lustre,  the  hairs  were  like  those  of  an 
angora  goat,  the  great  plume-like  tail  was  curved  and 
shaggy. 

As  the  children  and  the  dog  romped  over  it,  old 
fancies  were  revived  in  ''King  Henry"  as  he  rested  in 
tihe  cozy  settee,  his  eyes  scanning  the  dead  wolf  and 
the  blazing  blocks  of  beech  wood  on  the  hearth.  The 
wind  began  blowing  down  the  chimney  and  about  the 
pent-house  roof.  It  was  a  night  fitting  to  slay  a 
weird  creature  of  the  woods  like  a  white  wolf. 

The  former's  wife,  a  stolid  Dutch  woman,  had  had 
little  to  say  during  the  evening's  excitements.  She 
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made  no  exclamation  of  surprise  when  the  old  man 
gave  the  wolf  call,  but  she  had  heard  it  before- — she- 
accepted  the  slaying  and  bringing  in  of  a  white  wolf 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
huge  carcass,  "terrible  still  in  death."  she  began  to 
evince  some  curiosity  on  the  subject.  At  length  she 
broke  the  silence  by  asking  of  "King  Henry''  what 
was  the  nature  of  a  white  wolf  ;  what  made  it  so  differ- 
ent from  its  fellows — was  it  true  that  it  had  some  link 
with  the  Black  Art? 

The  old  man  laughed  heartily,  and  then  proceeded 
to  answer  her  query.  ''I  was  like  you  for  many  years." 
he  began.  "I  was  wondering  what  made  a  white  wolf 
white.  I  have  read  that  very  old  gray  wolves  became 
white,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  fangs  of  that  dead 
fellow  on  the  floor,  you  will  note  that  he  is  in  his 
prime,  a  male  of  about  eight  years  of  age.  A  wolf 
will  live  about  twenty  years.  I  do  not  call  a  wolf  old 
until  he  is  at  least  twelve  years  old.  I  believe  that  if  a 
white  wolf  is  born  white  he  doesn't  acquire  whiteness. 
1  did  not  see  the  white  wolf  of  Sugar  Valley,  but  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  Rube  McCormick,  told  me  that 
it  wasn't  a  day  over  ten  years  old,  and  it  hail  been 
cutting  up  pranks  along  \Yhite  Deer  Creek  for  at  least 
six  years  before  it  was  killed.  \Yhenever  I  am  in 
doubt  on  any  subject  I  go  to  the  Indians  for  informa- 
tion. They  know  everything";  what  is  more,  they  tell 
the  truth.  They  don't  have  to  lie,  because  they  always 
have  something  interesting  to  talk  about. 
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"When  i  heard  of  these  while  wolves,  and  how 
hard  il  was  lo  kill  ihein.  1  asked  my  Jndian  friend, 
Old  Nichols,  or  (  )ld  Nicholas,  as  some  call  him,  just 
what  a  white  wolf  was  and  how  it  came  to  be  white. 
This  is  what  Old  Nichols  told  me: 

"When  he  was  a  boy  he  killed  a  white  fawn,  and 
being  amazed  by  its  marked  difference  from  other 
deer,  he  asked  an  aged  wise  man  who  lived  by  himself 
in  a  cave  to  account  for  the  absence  of  color.  The 
wise  man  said  that  the  whiteness  of  animals  and  birds 
was  caused  bv  subterranean  surroundings,  they  were 
cave  dwellers.  <  'nee.  when  he  was  verv  young,  he  had 
followed  a  white  elk  from  llrush  Valley,  through 
Minnick's  dap  and  the  Fox  dap  to  Fenn's  Vallev.  and 
across  that  valley  to  the  bed  of  fine  Creek,  a  stream 
which,  after  sinking  and  n.-ing  again  several  limes  in 
it-  course  emplies  into  the  Karoonclinha  at  the  Forks 
(now  called  Column.  At  this  confluence  Flk  Creek 
and  fine  Creek  join  the  Karoondinha  and  flow  south- 
ward  through  the  Narrows,  emptying  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna  near  Sehnsgrove.  Midway  between  the 
present  town  of  Woodward  and  The  Forks  the  creek 
sank  from  sight  in  a  dense  jungle.  The  Indian  tracked 
the  elk  to  the  entrance  of  the  tanglewood,  where  it 
disappeared  from  >ight.  Nothing  daunted,  he  plunged 
into  the  thicket  after  it.  lie  noticed  a  cleft  in  the 
rocks,  scarcely  wide  enough  to  squeeze  in.  but  as  the 
elk  -  tracks  seemed  to  lead  there,  he  forced  himsell 
through  tlie  aperture.  After  pushing  along  for  several 
hundred  vards  in  the  darknes-.  the  path  widened  and 
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began  a  very  steep  descent.  After  a  lime  he 
found  himself  in  a  vast  subterranean  amphiteatre. 
where,  to  his  wonderment,  his  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  gloom,  and  he  was  able  to  see  about  him. 

"Everything  was  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  walls  and 
earth.  The  strangest  sight  of  all.  when  he  cast  his 
glance  upwards,  was. the  numbers  of  white  animals 
and  birds  crawling  like  flies  on  the  roof  of  the  vast 
vault,  seemingly  browsing  on  white  grass  and  plants 
with  white  leaves  which  grew  out  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
dome.  There  were  countless  white  bison,  white 
moose,  white  elks,  white  deer,  of  the  large  and  small 
varieties,  white  bears,  white  wolves,  white  wild  cats. 
and  so  on  down  the  scale  of  creation  to  white  hare-; 
and  white  rabbits;  among  the  bird  creation  were  white 
eagles,  white  hawks,  white  ravens,  white  crows,  white 
wild  turkeys,  white  wild  ducks,  on  down  to  white 
robins,  white  wrens  and  even  white  humming  bird-. 
All  these  albino  specimens  seemed  contented  and 
happy  to  lead  their  rlvlike  existence. 

"The  Indian  now  knew  where  all  the  white  creatures 
came  from  which  were  killed  in  the  mountain-  iron1 
time  to  time.  If  he  had  been  a  white  hunter,  he  would 
iiave  begun  killing  the  white  animals  and  bird-  indis- 
criminately, but  although  he  carried  a  loaded  nrle  and 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  white  hide-  and  feath- 
ers were  particularly  pri/ed  by  the  redmen,  lie  made 
no  effort  to  destroy  anything.  Instead,  after  watch- 
ing the  grotesque  actions  of  the  white  creature-  for  a 
considerable  time,  during  which  period  he  was  proba- 
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bly  unnoticed  by  the  animals  themselves  as  they 
browsed  and  capered  directly  above  where  he  stood, 
he  made  his  way  out  through  the  labyrinth  and  into 
the  fresh,  pure  sunlight  of  the  Pine  Creek  dale. 

''He  took  the  greatest  amount  of  pains  to  mark  the 
spot  where  he  emerged  from  the  underground  pass- 
age. With  his  tomahawk  he  blazed  the  high  rhodo- 
dendrons on  either  side  of  the  path,  and  notched  four 
large  original  white  pines,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  where  it  flowed  into  the  thicket.  He  was  sure 
that  he  would  know  the  place  again,  even  without 
marking  it;  he  had  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
many  times  before.  It  was  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  east  of  the  famous  caves,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  huge  stalagmite  known  as  "Red  Panther's  Funeral 
Pyre."  But  he  had  heard  of  so  many  cases  where  en- 
chanted wonderlands  were  shown  to  Indians,  but  who 
were  never  able  to  find  them  again. 

"He  returned  to  the  royal  encampment  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna — it  was  shortly  before  the  red- 
men  withdrew  from  the  \Yest  Branch — and  informed 
his  chief  of  his  remarkable  find.  The  chieftain  was 
overjoyed  at  such  a  discovery;  it  would  mean  that  all 
his  high  priests  and  courtiers  would  be  attired  in 
white  robes,  to  the  envy  of  all  the  other  tribes  and 
clans  in  the  province.  A  large  expedition  was  organ- 
ized to  visit  the  cave  and  kill  a  sufficient  number  of 
animals  and  birds  to  equip  all  the  royal  entourage 
with  white  garments  and  white  feathers.  The  wise 
man.  marching  at  the  head  of  the  party,  felt  the  im- 
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portance  of  his  situation,  and  his  pride  expanded  as  lie 
drew  near  the  wondrous  spot.  It  was  no  witchcraft 
this  time;  lie  knew  where  the  cave  was.  and  would 
deliver  it  over  with  its  rich  store  of  albino  animals 
and  birds  for  the  glory  of  his  chief. 

"An  armed  bodyguard  accompanied  the  party,  some 
of  whom  were  to  remain  as  guardians  of  the  cave, 
which  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  private  domain  of  the 
chief  ;  the  rest  were  to  accompany  the  priceless  cargoes 
of  white  hides  northward. 

"When  they  reached  the  point  where  Pine  Creek- 
sank  out  of  sight  in  the  thicket,  and  the  guide  ob- 
served the  notched  pines,  his  bosom  heaved  with 
pride.  It  was  the  high  water  mark  of  his  existence. 
The  exploring  party  followed  as  he  plowed  his  wav 
through  the  tangle  of  rhododendrons  and  grape  vines, 
past  the  blazed  bushes,  to  the  cleft  which  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  underground  wonderland.  In  he  b'lldlv 
plunged.  followed  bv  the  sturdy  band  of  killers  and 
skinners,  traveling,  of  course,  single  tile. 

"All  went  well  until  thev  emerged  from  the  narrow 
passage  into  the  great  subterranean  amphitheatre.  It 
was  inky  black;  not  a  man  in  the  party  could  see  his 
hand  before  his  face.  The  guide  had  promised  that 
thev  could  see  perfectly:  what  was  this  hoax? 
Luckily  one  of  the  party  was  able  to  strike  a  flint, 
which  for  a  moment  gave  a  splendid  view  of  the  vast 
chamber.  It  was  big  enough,  but  not  a  single  white 
animal  or  bird  was  to  be  seen,  either  on  the  roof  or  on 
the  ground.  A  loud  howl  of  disgust  went  up  from  the 
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Indian  band.  Probably  they  had  been  fouled  before. 
like  most  humans. 

"The  guide  protested  that  the  white  creatures  were 
probably  to  be  found  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and. 
to  please  him.  several  of  the  party  returned  to  the 
open  air.  coming  back  with  tiaming  torches.  The 
atmosphere  was  nut  verv  propitious  for  keeping  them 
lighted,  but  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the 
vault  and  all  outlying  chambers  was  made.  The 
guide  was  taunted  and  insulted,  but  he  protested  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  of  some  kind.  His  life  was 
.-pared  because  the  disappointed  hunters  believed  that 
he  \\  a-  telling  the  truth. 

"It  was  a  dejected  and  doleful  party  that  \vas  ush- 
ered into  the  presence  of  the  august  monarch  a  few 
day-  later.  As  usual  hi:-  majesty  rlew  into  a  passion 
when  he  learned  of  the  expedition's  ill  success,  but  to 
the  -urprise  of  all,  he  sentenced  the  guide  to  the 
studv  of  the  mystical  sciences  instead  of  to  be  burned 
at  the  -take,  as  every  one  had  feared. 

"It  was  close,  confining,  toilsome  work  to  a  warm- 

• 'ded  young  hunter,  but  he  evcntuallv  learned  to 
concentrate  his  mind  and  became  a  ma-ter  of  sooth- 
saving,  divining  and  the  I  Hack  Art-.  Though  he 
never  got  up  the-  c<airage  to  revisit  the  subterranean 
vatlll  ='ii  1'uie  Creek  and  see  the  mvriad-  of  white 
•  and  birds  which  he  c<  >nlidcntiallv  believed 
were  '.here,  he  alwavs  gave  his  experience  there'  a-  his 
ilanation  of  the  number-  of  albino  deer,  bears  and 
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wolves  which  were  brought  in  by  the  huntsmen  from 
time  to  time.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  entrance 
to  this  mysterious  cavern  is  through  the  Stover  cave." 
There  was  an  exclamation  of  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation from  the  entire  assembled  household  when  the 
narrative  was  finished.  The  old  man  chuckled,  nib- 
bing his  hands  together,  evidently  pleased  with  its 
reception.  Then  he  sat  silently  gazing  into  the  de- 
clining lire.  There  was  a  long  silence;  then  the 
Hutch  woman  vawned  and  said: 

"We'll  all  dream  about  white  wolves  tonight." 
Meanwhile  her  husband  was  trimming  and  lighting 
a  number  of  tallow  candles  which  stood  on  the  cup- 
board ;  it  was  a  gentle  reminder  for  all  to  retire.  Soon 
after  they  had  gone  upstairs  to  the  cold  bedrooms,  and 
the  house  was  still-  the  tall  familv  clock  in  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  opposite  the  cupboard  struck  twelve  in 
its  slow  and  mournful  way.  The-  cold  starlight  shone 
in  through  the  windows  on  the  gleaming  carcass  of 
the  white  wolf,  Iving  there1  so  still  on  the  hearth  stone 
that  he  could  scarce  lie  told  from  the  big  watchdog 
sleeping  nearbv,  except  for  the  phosphorescent  glow 
on  his  coat  which  perhaps  betokened  his  subterranean 
origin,  or  his  close  association  with  the  frigid  stars 
when  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  some  Umesome 
knob  he  bayed  the  night  through,  yelping  and  yowling 
at  the  imperturbable  moon  above  the  Endless  Moun- 
tains. Wretched,  misunderstood,  persecuted  symbol 
of  all  that  is  boldest  and  bravest,  the  spiritual  element 
of  the  wilderness,  was  he  not  the  faded  shadow  of 
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things  primeval,  things  primordial,  which  also  have 
gone,  only  to  be  replaced  by  the  charred  stump,  the 
shrunken  stream,  the  treeless  mountains,  the  songless 
\vaste  and  desolation  untold?  Give  us  back  our  wolf 
days  in  Pennsylvania,  even  the  ghostly  white  wolf; 
better  bv  far  were  those  davs  compared  to  the  selfish 
materialism  of  the  present. 


•-"t«*£W 


XX.     EAGLE    ROCK. 


ACROSS    a    deep,    dark    ravine,    the    precipitous 
sides   of    which   are   barren    except    for   a    few 
stunted  and  gnarled  Jack  pines,  the  Eagle  Rock 
stares  at  its  fellow  pinnacle,  the  Cornplanter  Rock. 

In  Cornplanter's  time,  a  pair  of  golden  eagles  nested 
on  the  rock  which  bears  their  name,  unmolested  by  the 
kindly  and  kingly  redman.  who  only  killed  for  food 
or  raiment,  and  never  for  sheer  wantonness  or  sport. 
For  a  century  their  nesting  has  been  but  a  memory, 
as  the  nest  was  destroyed  and  the  eagles  killed  not 
long  after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great 
Hritain.  Xo  other  pair  of  golden  eagles  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  settle  on  the  rock;  in  fact,  most  naturalists 
aver  that  aqnila  cltrysactos  does  not  breed  as  far 
south  as  'Pennsylvania.  Probably  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  the  bird,  it  has  not  bred  within  the  borders 
of  the  Commonwealth,  in  many  years,  but  when  the 
species  was  abundant,  there  were  doubtless  cases 
where  it  chose  a  southerly  breeding  ground. 

In  the  air,  or  at  rest  on  a  high  crag,  the  golden 
eagle  is  at  all  times  a  more  imposing  looking  bird  than 
its  relative,  the  bald  eagle,  chosen  as  the  Rird  of  Free- 
dom of  our  great  Land  of  Libert}'.  In  habits,  fre- 
quenting the  most  inaccessible  cliffs,  it  is  more  em- 
blematic of  freedom  and  wide  expanses  than  the  tree- 
.nesting,  white-headed  eagle.  Of  late  the  golden  eagle 
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has  come  to  its  own  on  the  gold  coins  of  our  country, 
where  its  legs,  feathered  to  the  toes  in  contradistinction 
to  the  hare  legs  of  the  bald  eagle,  prove  its  identity  tot- 
all  time.  Almost  extinct  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  because  of  relentless  persecution  by  hunters  and 
frequently  caught  in  traps  intended  for  wild  animals 
and  poisoned  by  eating  strychnine-loaded  carcasses 
"laid  out"  for  wolves,  only  a  reduced  number  of  pairs 
remain  unmolested  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  to  carry  on 
the  proud  race. 

There  is  something  thrilling  and  inspiring  in  the 
>ight  of  a  golden  eagle  soaring  high  above  the  mi  >un- 
tams.  There  is  majesty  in  it-  flight  that  is  approached 
by  no  other  American  bird.  It  is  as  the  poet  has  said: 


Occasionally  thi-  superb  king  of  birds  visits  the 
Pennsylvania  highlands,  but  it  is  allowed  no  peace  by 
the  rapacious  hunters  who  covet  him  to  sell  to  taxi- 
dermists,  who  do  a  thriving  business  supplying  lodge 
room-.  1  le  i-  especially  persecuted  at  the  (  Uzinachson 
I  )eer  Park,  in  Clinton  County,  where  three  have  been 
taken  in  the  pa-t  fifteen  vears.  If  ever  a  bird  deserved 
absolute  protection,  it  is  the  gulden  eagle,  if  only  to 
raise  the  aesthetic  standard  of  existence  among  the 
American  people.  Xo  wonder  that  the  I  Hike  of  Argvle 
and  Lord  I'readalbane  instituted  the  protection  of  the 
golden  eagle-  on  their  Scottish  estates,  as  carrying  out 
to  the-  lulle-t  extent  the-  harmonv  of  nature. 
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The  last  time  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  saw  a 
pair  of  golden  eagles  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  Seven 
Mountains,  near  the  Mifflin-Centre  County  line,  in  the 
early  summer  of  lltiHi.  The  writer  was  on  horse-hack. 


ing  to  Decker  \  alley  one  afternoon  ahead  of  a  storm. 
Out  of  a  thicket  of  scarlet  oaks,  a  pair  of  golden 
eagles  suddenly  arose,  flying  in  front  of  the  splendid 
horse's  face,  with  an  awful  roar  of  pinions,  and  rising 
straight  towards  the  heavens,  as  if  shot  out  from  a  cat- 
apult. Higher  and  higher  they  rose,  until  awa\  up 
against  the  vast  gray  canopy  they  began  slowly  mov- 
ing in  wide  spirals,  gradually  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  until  with  conscious  majesty  they  pierced  the 
storm  clouds  and  disappeared  through  them  into  the 
fresh,  pure  ether  of  the  dome  bevond.  \\ithin  the  eyes 
of  heaven. 

Among  the  Indians  the  golden  eagle  was  held  in 
greater  reverence  than  the1  bald  eagle.  It  was  un- 
thinkable to  desire  the  death  of  the  noble  bird  which 
they  likened  in  latent  powers  to  the  Phoenix  of  myth- 
ology. They  believed  that  it  possessed  the  power  to 
triumph  over  death,  and  that  it  would  not  allow  its 
lifeless  body  to  remain  in  the  hand--  of  the  hunter. 
They  warned  the  pot-hunters  who  nailed  the  limp  re- 
mains to  barn  doors,  that  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
eagle<  would  petition  the  Storm  (iod  to  smite  the  struc- 
ture with  lightning  and  carry  away  the  defiled  body  in 
the  whirl  of  the  tempest.  Those  who  mounted  the 
remain-  were  warned  that  storm-  and  floods  would 
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;iss:iil  the  house  where  the  effigies  were  kept,  over- 
turning them,  if  necessary,  to  release  the  glass-eyed 
manikins  into  the  gloom  of  the  gale.  l>ut  the  white 
hunters  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  these  whisperings 
of  the  red  men.  They  chose  to  pursue  an  opposite 
course  just  to  show  their  contempt  for  this  well-meant 
advice. 

Many  were  the  cases  where  mishaps  attended  the 
possessors  of  stuffed  golden  eagles,  and  to  buildings 
where  they  were  kept,  as  if  the  angered  Eidolons  of 
the  murdered  birds  were  bound  to  carry  them  away 
to  celestial  eyries,  but  these  events  meant  nothing  to 
the  hardened  backwoods  farmers.  Thus  did  the  noble 
race  of  birds  decrease  in  numbers  until  they  forsook 
Pennsylvania  altogether  as  a  breeding  ground,  only 
coming  here  when  winters  in  the  Xorth  were  unusually 
severe,  and  tarrying  only  when  they  felt  that  they  were 
safe  in  some  particularly  remote  mountain  top.  It  was 
hard  to  be  secure  very  long,  as  the  hunters  penetrated 
everywhere  on  their  bloodv  errands,  killing  sometimes 
one  out  of  a  pair,  which  was  tantamount  to  killing 
both,  as  the  bereaved  bird,  with  a  steadfastness  that 
might  well  be  imitated  by  the  human  familv.  never 
chooses  a  second  mate. 

The  golden  eagles  being  long-lived  birds,  their  peri- 
ods of  widower  or  widowhood  often  lasted  over  fiftv 
years-  the  bald  eagle  has  the  identical  steadfastness, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  raptorial 
birds  of  the  world  notablv  the  grandest  of  them  all. 
the  I.ammergeier  of  the  Alps.  The  last  of  that  species 
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in  Yalais  was  deprived  of  its  mate  by  a  chasseur  in 
18(iv!,  and  lived  among  its  favorite  aiguilles  of  the 
Lotcherthal  until  1887,  when  it  died  from  eating  a 
poisoned  fox,  when  it  might  have  found  a  new  mate 
by  soaring  over  the  Divide  into  Italy. 

Dr.  Kalbfns,  the  sagacious  Pennsylvania  State 
Game  Protector,  tells  of  a  pair  of  bald  eagles  which 
inhabited  a  large  white  oak  on  an  island  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna  below  Snnbnry.  One  was  shot  by  a  man 
from  Selinsgrove  in  18(57  ;  in  1916  the  survivor  was 
still  noted  about  its  familiar  haunts,  being  observed 
at  close  range  that  spring  while  hunting  mice  in  t*he 
slough  by  the  eloquent  Rev.  15.  H.  Hart,  of  Williams- 
port. 

( )ne  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kagle 
Rock  was  Adam  Ivriegbamn,  who  moved  into  that 
wild  region  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  came  from  the  mouth  of  \\'olf  Run. 
\\ihere  he  had  been  a  tenant  farmer.  He  was  orig- 
inally from  Lancaster  County,  but  migrated  to  the 
Muncy  \  allev  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  annoyed  at  the  sight  of 
a  pair  of  golden  eagles  circling  high  in  the  air  above  his 
barn.  At  first  he  had  thought  that  they  were  turkey 
vultures,  which  birds  were  and  are  still  very  common 
in  Lancaster  County,  despite  a  less  tolerant  attitude 
than  existed  toward  them  formerly.  I'ntil  a  few  years 
ago  the  turkey  vulture,  generallv  called  the  "buzzard." 
was  protected  by  law  in  Pennsvlvania.  It  deserved 
the  protection,  as  it  was  a  tireless  and  useful  scav- 
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eager.  Then  some  malicious  persons  started  the  story 
that  it  was  responsible  for  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera  ;  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  it  with  the 
solons  at  Harrisburg.  and  in  the  face  of  positive  evi- 
dence from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  protection  was  removed  and  the  majestic 
vulture  became  the  legal  target  for  every  "gull- 
pi  ugger." 

The  persecution  became  so  intense  tihat  the  poor 
birds  were  forced  to  abandon  their  favored  haunts 
among  the  agricultural  regions  and  hie  themselves  to 
the  unfrequented  mountains  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  thev  nest  in 
caves  and  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  except 
when  molested  by  curiosity-laden  huckleberry  pickers. 
It  i-  a  grand  sight  to  watch  these  noble  birds  drying 
their  broad  wings  on  the  topmost  branch  of  a  dead 
pine  on  the  summit  of  some  (\'\/.'/.y  mountain  after  a 
shower.  They  have  added  materially  to  the  mountain 
scenery,  so  lifeless  since  the  destruction  of  the  eagles 
and  most  of  the  larger  hawks  bv  ignorance  and  rapa- 
city of  the  present  generation.  They  are  missed  by 
nature  lovers  in  the  eastern  counties,  especially  about 
rhe  Pine  Mountain-,  the  South  Mountain-,  and  the 
\\elsh  Mountain-.  They  nested  near  the  summit  of 
the  Pinnacle,  the  highc-t  point  in  the  P.lue  Mountains 
m  Perk-  County,  where  their  con-tant  wheeling  and 
•ircling  about  the  old  pines,  which  grow  like  a  fringe 
u[  black  hair  about  rhe  bald  crest,  created  the  same 
impression  as  eagles,  and  could  be  justly  called 
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"liyrks  County  eagles.''  Adam.  Kriegbaum  did  not 
like  the  eagles  soaring  over  his  farm,  and  \vas  more, 
disturbed  when  he  learned  that  they  maintained  an 
evrie  on  the  great  rocky  cliff  that  towered  above  his 
back  pastures.  Why  had  his  predecessor.  Silas  Mc- 
Cracken,  permitted  such  a  menace  to  exist?  Did  not 
eagles  carrv  awav  lambs,  young  pigs  and  sometimes 
children  ? 

Adam  was  a  good  shot,  and  when  he  could  spare 
the  time  indulged  in  considerable  hunting.  In  order  to 
slay  the  eagles,  he  carried  his  rifle  with  him  to  the 
barn  and  to  the  fields.  It  caused  a  lot  of  inconven- 
ience to  do  so.  but  with  his  characteristic  Dutch  stub- 
bornness, he  was  determined  that  those  eagles  must 
die.  Meanwhile  no  depredations  occurred  among  his 
lambs,  except  when  a  neighbor's  brace  of  hounds  got 
into  his  fold  one  night  and  destroyed  an  entire  vear's 
increase  and  most  of  his  breeding  sheep  as  well.  Hog 
cholera  carried  off  some  of  his  pigs.  His  children 
seemed  comfortable  and  happy,  yet,  like  most 
pioneers.  :his  obsession  to  destroy  the  lordly  and  un- 
offending  eagles  grew  stronger  each  dav. 

One  noontime  in  the  earlv  spring  he  was  at  Muucv 
Town  and  stopped  to  take  his  "bitters'"  at  the  Klk 
Horn  Tavern,  a  celebrated  resort  for  raftsmen.  The 
barroom  was  Idled  with  pilots  and  other  husky  speci- 
mens from  the  river,  quite  a  few  of  them  being  In- 
dian.-. In  the  crowd  he  became  acquainted  with 
"Billy'  Green,  a  redman  well  known  on  the  river,  and 
said  to  be  die  Green  who  married  Marv  lemison's 
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daughter.  Xancy.  The  subject  of  conversation  hap- 
pened to  be  Catherine  Montour  and  her  town  which 
had  once  stood  at  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock.  Inciden- 
tally. Kriegbaum  told  where  he  resided,  which  inter- 
ested the  Indian  recounteur  very  mudh. 

"You  live  on  old  McCracken  place?"  he  said. 
"I  know  that  place  well — once  a  great  Indian  head- 
quarters. Two  big  rocks,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  just 
behind  the  barn.  One  Cornplanter's  Rock,  other 
Eagle  Rock.'' 

At  the  mention  of  the  word  "eagle"  Kriegbaum 
gritted  his  store  teeth.  Continuing  the  Indian  said  : 
"Catharine  Montour  was  there  in  camp  with  her 
father  and  mother  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Old 
people  go  off  to  fish,  eagle  come  down,  carry  child  to 
nest.  Folks  come  home  just  in  time  to  see  her  high 
in  air.  Father  great  climber,  scales  rocks,  gets  little 
girl  unhurt  and  brings  her  home  safe  and  sound." 

"Did  he  kill  the  eagles?"  queried  Kriegbaum. 

"Of  course  not.  Why  should  he?''  said  Green. 
''Indian  people  take  it  good  omen  to  be  carried  up 
in  air  by  eagle;  sign  of  future  greatness;  and  \vas  not 
Catharine  Montour  greatest  Indian  woman  of  her 
time?" 

Several  drink?  were  pressed  on  the  redman  on  the 
strength  of  his  narrative,  but  Kriegbaum  slipped  away 
muttering:  "If  Indians  were  such  fools  as  not  to  kill 
those  eagles,  I  will  do  it  for  them."  And  he  swore  a 
string  of  oaths  as  he  climbed  into  ibis  wagon.  That 
night,  being  talkative  as  the  result  of  his  "bitters,"  he 
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related  the  story  of  the  eagle  carrying  away  the  little 
girl,  at  the  supper  table. 

The  good  wife  became  aroused.  "Adam."  she  said, 
pounding  her  ample  lists  on  the  table  so  that  the 
coffee  cups  rattled,  ''unless  you  show  some  spunk  and 
kill  those  eagles,  1  will  leave  you  and  take  the  children 
back  to  Lancaster,  where  it  is  safe/' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Dutchman.  The  thought 
of  losing  his  housekeeper  and  wife  was  too  much  to 
be  endured.  He  declared  tin  at  he  would  postpone  his 
spring  farm  work  and  do  nothing  else  until  the  eagles 
were  slain.  He  was  secretlv  glad  for  an  excuse  to  put 
off  his  arduous  labors.  He  had  not  known  what  a 
vacation  was  in  his  entire  life.  He  found  that  it  was 
hard  to  put  his  promise  into  execution.  The  eagles 
were  wary  ;  they  had  been  shot  at  many  times  :  it  soon 
resolved  itself  into  a  point  that  he  would  have  to 
camp  on  the  rock  where  thev  nested  or  abandon  the 
chase  altogether.  He  conferred  with  his  "woman." 
and  she  agreed  witth  him  that  he  had  better  camp  on 
the  rock,  and  not  let  the  time  he  had  spent  fruitlessly 
be  wasted.  His  spring  plowing  was  already  a  fort- 
night behind  on  account  of  those  eagles;  he  must 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head  somehow.  He  built  a  little 
lean-to  of  pine  boughs  in  a  concealed  spot  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  uncomfortable, 
but  he  was  determined  to  "see  it  through." 

He  noticed  the  birds  on  many  occasions,  but  they 
were  always  beyond  his  range.  He  pondered  and 
planned,  hour  after  hour,  how  to  get  at  them,  everv 
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now  and  then  casting  furtive  glances  at  his  fields  in 
the  valley  below,  which  needed  plowing  so  badly.  At 
length  he  hit  upon  a  scheme.  It  involved  some  hard- 
ship, but  lie  had  become  desperate.  He  would  lay  on 
the  ledge  that  overhung  the  cleft  in  which  the  nest 
was  located,  coming  there  at  midnight  and  lying  per- 
fectly still  until  the  birds  emerged  at  dawn,  when  he 
would  bring  them  down  with  his  double-barrel,  lie 
covered  his  back  with  -baggy  pine  boughs,  and  crept 
on  hands  and  knees  along  the  cold  rocks  to  the  very 
end  of  the  ledge.  Lying  on  his  stomach,  with  his  rifle 
beneath  him.  he  struggled  to  keep  awake  until  dav- 
light.  It  was  difficult  not  to  doze,  but  if  he  did  he 
feared  he  would  roll  off  the  rock  and  land  a  shapeless 
mass  on  the  tie-Ids  which  so  badlv  needed  his  attention. 
His  stubbornness  triumphed;  he  remained  awake 
until  dawn,  when  he  heard  a  -craping  and  squeaking 
in  tile  cleft  beneath;  the  kingly  birds  were  getting 
readv  for  their  morning  flight.  The  Dutchman  had 
tile  rifle  ready.  It  seemed  age-  until  the  first  bird 
shot  out  ot  the  nest,  overjoyed  to  greet  the  highland 
morning.  The  valley  beneath  was  sheathed  in  mist, 
but  the  air  of  the  mountain  top  was  sweet  and  clear. 
\\Tat  a  joy  to  try  those  wings!  '  Hit  the  eagle  -ailed. 
unconscious  ot  all  danger.  There  was  a  crash,  and. 
pierced  by  a  nfle  ball,  the  huge  bird  fell  down,  down, 
down,  a  thousand  feet,  landing  a  crumpled  mass  in 
l'h<  top  of  a  tall  \valnut  tree.  The  mate'  wa-  so  close 
behind  that  she  could  not  stop  her  momentum.  Out 
she  ru-hed,  onl\  to  be  shot  clean  through,  and  fumble 
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down  over  her  dead  companion,  eventually  dangling 
by  one  claw  from  the  crotch  of  the  same  walnut  tree. 

Adam  Kriegbaum's  strategy  had  been  successful. 
He  ruse  up  on  the  rock,  waving  his  rifle  and  dancing 
and  shouting  like  a  madman,  lie  imagined  that  he 
had  performed  a  great  public  sevvice  in  destroying 
the  eagles,  whereas  lie  had  wiped  out  the  most  pic- 
turesque feature  of  the  region,  and  the  most  potent 
foe  of  the  rabbits,  rodents  and  snakes  which  were  the 
bane  of  his  farming  efforts,  lief  ore  returning  t<  >  his 
home,  he  sought  out  the  big  walnut  tree  and  rescued 
the  two  dead  eagles.  Then,  dragging  them  by  the 
wings,  he  strode  across  the  Fields  and  into  his  kitchen 
with  much  the  mein  of  a  conquering  hero.  He  was 
feasted  and  praised  bv  his  wife  and  children  until  he 
imagined  that  the  entire  county  should  know  of  \\\> 
achievement. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  fields  and  starting  to  plow, 
he  harnessed  his  ox-team  in  the  wagon  and  drove  to 
Muncv  Town,  a  distance  of  nearlv  twenty  mile>.  It 
was  almost  evening  when  he  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Klk  Horn  Tavern.  He  scrambled  out  with  his  tro- 
phies, which  he  proudly  carried  into  the  liar-room.  A 
big  crowd  immediately  congregated,  and  a  measuring 
of  the  wings  commenced.  The  male  bird  mea-ured 
eight  i  eet  from  tip  to  tip.  the  female  slightlv  larger. 
It  was  a  gala  night  for  Adam  Kriegbaum.  and  he 
consumed  many  glasses  of  "bitters"  as  it  progressed. 
Hefore  it  was  ended  he  had  a  quarrel  with  another 
Dutchman,  who  had  once  killed  a  i'.reat  Jllne  Heron. 
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or  "Gaudersnipe,"  as  to  which  was  the  larger  bird,  and, 
despite  his  liberal  patronage,  the  landlord  came  near 
putting  him  out  of  the  hotel. 

Among  the  villagers  attracted  by  the  presence  of 
the  eagle-slayer  and  his  victim  was  a  little  Quaker 
from  Montgomery  County,  a  weazened-up  old  man, 
who  sometimes  earned  a  little  extra  money  as  a  bird- 
stufter ;  he  was  a  chair-caner  by  occupation.  He 
offered  to  mount  both  birds  in  life-like  positions  for 
five  dollars,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  but  Kriegbaum 
would  have  paid  anything  to  immortalize  his  prowess 
as  a  Ximrod.  A  bargain  was  struck  and  the  little 
Quaker  disappeared  with  the  dead  eagles.  The  land- 
lord put  Kriegbaum  to  bed.  beastly  and  hopelessly 
drunk.  By  the  next  afternoon  he  was  able  to  start 
homewards,  where,  after  his  arrival,  he  became  very 
ill,  and  as  a  result  his  crops  got  in  the  ground  too  late 
to  be  of  much  value  ;  he  lost  an  entire  season  by  his 
eagle  hunt.  He  was  in  Muncy  Town  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  and.  meeting  the  Quaker  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
learned  that  the  eagles  were  stuffed  and  ready  for 
delivery.  He  proudly  waited  until  they  were  brought 
to  him,  when  he  paid  over  the  money  and  set  the  birds 
on  the  seat  of  the  wagon  for  the  holiday  throngs  to 
marvel  at.  while  he  went  to  the  bar-room  for  some 
more  "bitters."  The  pride  of  possession  of  the  eagles 
was  so  great  that  he  did  not  imbibe  too  freely  on  this 
occasion — he  was  able  to  get  'home  the  same  night, 
and  would  not  go  to  bed  until  the  birds  were  placed 
on  a  table  by  the  front  window,  where  all  passing 
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along  the  road — about  one  stranger  every  t\vu  weeks 
on  an  average — could  see  and  wonder. 

The  next  day  he  should  have  been  in  his  hay  held, 
but  he  spent  most  of  the  time  running  in  from  the  barn 
to  admire  the  stuffed  eagles.  Judged  by  modern 
standards  of  taxidermy,  they  were  probably  ludicrous- 
looking  specimens  that  would  have  made  Eldon  wee]), 
with  their  lop-sided  appearance  and  shoe-buttons  for 
eyes,  but  Adam  Kriegbaum  was  more  than  satisfied; 
he  was  elated.  If  there  had  been  more  eagles  in  the 
vicinity,  doubtless  he  would  have  abandoned  farming 
to  kill  them.  As  it  was,  he  talked  of  going  "up  coun- 
try" in  the  fall  on  an  eagle  'hunt.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  sky  became  very  dark,  but  when  the  Krieg- 
baum family  retired  for  the  night  the  storm  had  not 
materialized.  The  last  thing  that  the  Ximrod  did  was 
to  bolt  the  window  in  front  of  the  stuffed  birds,  but 
he  left  the  curtain  up — probably  so  that  wandering- 
ghosts  could  admire  the  spectacle.  Close  to  midnight 
the  storm  burst.  It  seemed  as  if  the  thunder 
and  lightning  would  rip  down  the  Cornplanter 
Rock  and  the  Eagle  Rock  and  precipitate  them 
on  the  farmhouse.  Kriegbaum  sprang  out  of 
bed  to  close  the  windows,  but  he  did  not  go 
down  stairs,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  locked 
the  window  where  the  eagles  were  exhibited.  .lie 
got  back  into  bed.  but  he  could  not  sleep  for  the 
furv  of  the  storm.  Amid  all  the  wierd  sounds  he 
heard  a  mysterious  pounding  on  the  panes  of  the 
front  window,  as  if  the  casement  would  give  wav.  lie 
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stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then  started  down  stairs 
with  a  lighted  tallow-dip.  As  he  neared  the  last  step 
there  was  a  crash  and  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  extin- 
guished the  candle,  and  he  fell  on  his  face  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  scrambled  up  as  best  he  could,  cursing  and 
swearing.  As  he  neared  the  front  window  'he  could 
hear  something  like  the  flapping  of  wings.  Were 
those  stuffed  eagles  taking  on  life?  The  air  was  cold 
and  raw,  very  unusual  for  a  night  in  July,  \\hen  he 
was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  table  on  which  the  birds 
had  rested,  he  could  see  a  great  black  object  swaying 
and  unfurling  its  sable  wings,  seemingly  encircling 
the  stuffed  birds.  It  seemed  to  wrap  them  in  an  inky 
mantle  and  then  merged  into  a  vast,  black,  formless 
mass,  swept  out  into  the  raging  tempest. 

Kriegbaum.  overcome  with  terror,  ran  forward, 
bumped  into  the  table-,  ran  around  it.  and  out 
into  the  storm  through  the  empty  casement.  His 
wife  found  him  the  next  morning  wandering  aim- 
lesslv  along  1  leaver  Dam  Creek,  muttering  to  him- 
->elf.  She  led  him  home,  when-  lie  wa>  unwilling  to 
give  an  account  of  what  bad  happened.  The  window 
had  been  lifted  out  of  the  its  frame  and  lav  in  the 
middle  of  tlu-  high-road,  with  all  the  panc>  broken; 
the  Muffed  eagles  were  gone.  When  he-  would  talk. 
Kriegbaum  preferred  to  give  this  version  of  the 
catastrophe:  Some  of  the  bar-room  loafers  who  had 
admired  the  Mulled  eagle<  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
storm  to  Mieak  out  and  Meal  them.  lie  would  find 
the  thieves  and  have  them  punished  just  as  be-  bad  fol- 
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lowed  the  eagles  until  he  killed  them,  lie  never  did 
Find  the  thieves,  nor  is  there  much  evidence  that  he 
tried  verv  hard.  In  reality,  the  Indian  belief  was 
probably  verified— -the  Eidolon  of  the  slain  bird-, 
faithful  unto  death,  had  swept  nut  of  the  mountain 
fastnesses  in  the  storm  and  borne  them  to  some  aqui- 
line Valhalla. 

"Xever  mind."  [vriegbaum's  wife  would  alway.- 
sav  ;  "more  eagles  will  come  on  the  Rock,  and  you 
will  shoot  them."  I  kit  no  eagle-,  golden  or  bald,  ever 
did  return,  though  the  vicissitudes  of  a  century  have 
passed.  The  Eagle  Rock  and  the  Cornplanter  Rock, 
-taring  at  each  other,  tell  no  tales,  though  at  night. 
when  the  torrent  which  issues  from  the  ravine  be- 
tween them  speaks  more  loudly,  it  may  repeat  to  the 
foam  and  the  spray  and  the  wavelet-  the  secrets  <>f  the 
bold  spirit-,  human  and  winged,  who  dwelt  <  >n  these 
rocks  in  the  wild  days  of  the  past. 


XXII.     THE    SUMMONS. 


IT  WAS  Xew  Year's  Eve  at  the  white  pine  camp  in 
the  Fishing  Creek  Gorge,  below  the  Long  Pond, 
now   called    Ganoga   Lake.      A   dance   was   to   be 
given    at    the    quaint    old    Short    Mountain    Hotel    at 
( )rangeville.  which   induced  one  of   the  teamsters  to 
organize  a  sledding  party  to  attend.     The  invitation, 
extended  to  all,  met  with  an  almost  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance, all  except  the  camp  boss,  Jake  Van  Etten, 
who  felt  that  some  one  should  remain  and  guard  the 
premises  on  such  a  festive  night. 

If  there  was  to  be  a  dearth  of  tiddlers  at  Orange- 
ville.  the  lack  would  be  made  up  by  the  medley  of 
musicians  who  were  sprinkled  through  the  loggers 
who  crowded  into  the  box  of  the  big  bob  sleds. 
There  was  Adam  Crispin,  who  played  the  dulcimer, 
that  unique,  old-fashioned  instrument  that  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  Pennsylvania  Mountains,  but 
survives  in  remote  districts  of  the  highlands  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee;  Rube  McCormick.  a  Sugar 
\alley  Dutchman  with  an  Irish  name,  who  plaved  a 
primitive  accordeon;  Isaac  Kline,  a  popular  performer 
on  the  flute;  Azariah  Van  Cam]),  who  was  a  proficient 
performer  mi  the  violin,  his  "fiddle"  having  a  date  on 
it  preceding  the  Revolution;  Vincent  llogarth.  from 
McKean  Corny,  who  played  the  violin,  the  life  and  the 
Jew's-harp,  as  well  as  a  half  dozen  others  who  had 
368 
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voices,  possessing  quite  a  repertoire  of  the  old 
songs  of  the  lumber  camps  and  pioneer  days. 

lake  Van  Etten  was  fond  of  music,  but  could  play 
no  instrument  himself;  neither  was  he  much  of  a 
singer,  and  he  had  been  hoping  that  some  of  the  jolly 
crew  would  remain  to  furnish  a  little  entertainment  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  old  year. 

It  was  a  primitive  day  in  the  Xorth  Mountain 
wilderness,  half  a  dozen  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  Very  little  of  the  timber,  except  the 
verv  choicest  of  the  white  pine,  had  begun  to  be  re- 
moved. and  even  that  was  being  taken  out  slowly  and 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulties.  The  logs  had  to  be 
hauled  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  on  sled?  to  the  saw- 
mill-s.  or  were  floated  on  the  lower  reaches  of  Fishing 
Creek  to  the  llig  Flats,  where  they  were  made  into 
rafts  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Marietta.  The 
choicest  white  pine  only  brought  a  pittance,  much  less 
than  cull  hemlock  does  today,  and  after  all  the  charges 
were  paid,  there  was  hardlv  more  than  a  dav's  wages 
in  it  for  the  operators.  A  few  years  later,  during  the 
panic  of  1837.  it  became  practically  unsaleable. 

Lumbering  was  carried  on  on  a  very  small  scale;  it 
was  before  the  days  of  Ario  I'ardee  and  other  captains 
of  the  lumber  industry.  The  owners  of  the  pineries 
were  compelled  to  take  out  the  timber  to  pay  the  taxes. 
even  if  there  was  little  in  it;  stern  necessity  forced 
ahead  the  demolition  of  the  forests.  While  most  of 
the  white  pine  from  the  Xorth  Mountains  was  removed 
within  ten  vears  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  \Yar.  some 
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patches  remained  in  inaccessible  gorges  and  drafts,  or 
where  the  tracts  were  too  small  to  warrant  operating 
hv  the  first  generations  of  lumbermen. 

Oscar  Huff,  now  watchman  at  the  White  Deer 
Reservoir,  in  L'nion  Count v.  who  worked  in  the  lumber 
camps  in  the  Xorth  Mountains  for  twentv  years,  tells 
of  a  small  stand  of  virgin  white  pines  in  a  glen  in  the 
vicimtv  of  Hughesville,  where  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  unusually  big  tree-.  There  were  a  dozen  trees 
that  yielded  sticks  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length; 
one  stem  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
with  a  fourteen-inch  measurement  at  the  small  end. 

Most  of  the  fortune-  made  in  the  forests  of  the 
Xorth  Mountain  were  secured  from  the  hemlock  and 
hardwood.  The  industrv  assumed  imposing  prupor- 
tions  a  dozen  vears  ago.  Even  mountain  gorge  was 
penetrated  bv  a  log  railwav.  and  no  tract  was  too 
small  or  too  remote  for  the  modern  system  of  lumber- 
ing. Kormerly  the  farmer  boys  made  their  winter 
expenses  by  cutting  a  few  logs  and  sledding  them  to 
mill,  but  with  the  era  of  the  log  railroads,  the  forests 
were  cleaned  out  rapidlv.  sparing  not1  even  the  far- 
:  i  ler  -  w  >odl<  its. 

After  the  timber  was  gone  the  farmer  boys  could 
hardly  afford  to  remain  with  the  old  folks  after  the 
fall  work  was  done,  leaving  for  the  car  works  at 
llerwick  and  Milton,  the  hard  coal  mines  around 
i  la/.leton.  or  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Lackawanna 
Railroads,  or  the  S.  [''..  «!v  1'...  "The  \Yeak  and  Weary." 
The  good  pa\  and  steady  work  appealed  to  the  voung 
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agriculturists,  with  the  result  that  few  felt  inclined  tu 
succeed  their  elders  mi  the  farms.  Consequently  the 
narrow  valley  >  of  the  Xorth  Mountains  arc'  graduallv 
losing  their  sturdy,  industrious  population  and  the 
wilderness  is  coming  to  its  own  again.  If  <mlv  the 
forest  tires  could  he  eliminated,  the  hillsides  would 
lose  their  hrown.  drearv  look  and  re-torest  with  the 
neh  and  varied  foliage  of  other  davs. 

It  would  he  a  long,  dreary  evening  for  lake  \  an 
Ktten.  lie  was  unmarried  and  felt  himself  beyond 
the  age  when  he  could  interest  the  girls,  lie  wa-  a 
staid,  ^erious  man  at  fortv.  with  a  clean-shaven  upper 
li]>  and  a  coal-hlaok  heard  that  reached  almost  to  his 
waist,  -ha] >ed  in  the  latest  style  by  the  leading  hair- 
dresser of  \\  ilkes-l'arre.  He  was  not  fond  of  read- 
ing. 1ml  if  he  had  been  he  would  have  had  to  search  a 
long  while  in  the  cam])  for  anything"  more  literary 
than  the  Lancaster  Almanac  of  the  year  before.  lie 
never  smoked,  and  on  occasion-;  like  this  probably 
missed  the  companionship  of  a  pipe.  He  liked  music, 
but  neither  played  nor  sung,  hence  was  dependent  on 
others  for  that  diversion.  He  would  be  restless  on  a 
night  like  this,  with  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  down  the 
gorge  from  the  fro/en  north.  He  could  whittle  a  little 
--it  was  a  popular  pa.-time  of  statesmen  and  generals 
in  those  days— so  lie  found  a  nice  piece  of  white  pine 
in  the  wood  box  and.  seated  on  a  home-made  chair, 
he  took  on;  his  case-kmle  and  began  shaving,  -having. 
throwing  the  long,  smooth  strips  into  the  firebox  of 
the  ten-plate  stove  before  him.  He  let  the  candle  blow 
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out ;  he  felt  too  inert  to  get  up  and  light  it  again ;  there 
was  enough  ruddy  light  coming  out  of  the  stove  to  re- 
veal the  four  corners  of  the  lobby. 

A  bench  ran  along  three  -ides  of  the  wall,  where  the 
crew  sat  on  stormy  nights  ;  there  was  a  square  table  in 
one  corner,  where  some  of  the  men  who  had  no  church 
affiliations  played  cards;  the  chair  on  which  he  sat  be- 
longed to  the  card-playing  outfit.  There  was  the 
stove,  the  wood-box,  and  outside  of  that  nothing 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  cheerless  apartment. 

Van  Etten  sat  very  still.  When  he  moved  from  the 
chair  tn  throw  more  wood  in  the  fire-box  the  floor 
creaked,  as  the  boards  were  loosely  set.  (  Hitside  the 
gale  was  increasing  in  fury,  the  sleet  was  beating 
against  the  window  panes,  the  door  of  the  horse  stable 
kept  banging  open  and  shut  in  the  wind,  but  he  was 
too  comfortable  whittling  to  go  out  and  prop  it  shut, 
llis  mind  wandered  back  over  many  incident-  of  his 
life,  lie  recalled  the  day-  when  he  gathered  ginseng, 
or  "sang."  as  he  called  it.  and  his  joy  at  finding  a 
perfect  "man  root."  It  had  lumpy  protuberances 
just  below  the  stalk  line  like  a  head  and  arms  and  legs. 

"It  will  be  bought  bv  the  Emperor  of  China."  said 
the  old  man  in  the  -tore  at  White  Hall,  who  gave  him 
a  winter  overcoat  in  exchange  for  it. 

lie  thought  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  the 
ginseng,  especially  the  man-root.  It  was  said  to  grow 
from  ground  where  a  dead  person  had  laid,  or  a  deed 
of  violence  committed.  It  was  said  to  spring  up  under 
the  tree--  where  the  Indians  were  hanged  to  be  riddled 
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with  bullets  by  the  whites.  The  man-root,  when  first 
extracted  from  the  ground,  always  had  a  dusky,  cop- 
perly  hue,  very  like  the  skin  of  an  Indian.  As  a  very 
small  child  he  had  been  unusually  fortunate  in  rinding 
four-leaf  clovers ;  his  older  brothers  predicted  that  he 
would  rind  the  man-root,  and  this  prediction  soon 
came  true.  He  had  tried  the  cultivation  of  the  "sang," 
but  never  could  grow  a  perfectly  formed  man-root ; 
no  one  could  unless  the  garden  was  planted  in  an 
unused  cemetery,  where  it  could  be  nourished  by  the 
(lead. 

From  cemeteries  his  mind  drifted  to  ghosts  and 
supernatural  occurrences  in  general.  He  had  heard 
that  the  old  Indian  Path  down  Fishing  Creek  was 
haunted ;  that  the  ghosts  which  lingered  along  it  were 
the  souls  of  Indians  who  had  never  performed  any 
deeds  of  valor. 

"The  lonely  forms  of  men  inhabit  there ;  impassive 
semblances,  images  of  air,"  so  says  the  Odessey. 
\Yere  there  such  things  as  ghosts  ?  He  for  one  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  seen  anything  that  remotely 
resembled  one.  Perhaps  he  was  spiritually  blind  and 
could  not  penetrate  the  veil.  The  old-time  religion,  as 
he  called  it.  was  good  enough  for  him  ;  there  would  be 
spirits  and  angels  enough  if  he  could  enter  Glory. 
They  were  out  of  place  in  a  world  where  there  was 
so  much  hard  work  to  do.  But  there  ought  to  be  a 
night  side  of  life.  It  would  be  a  lop-sided  world  where 
every  one  slept  at  night  and  nothing  moved  about 
except  wolves  and  panthers  and  owls.  \Yhy  did  cer- 
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tain  people  see  "-hosts  and  not  others?  Perhaps  it  was 
the  same  with  some  people  admiring  beautiful  scenery 
when  others  could  not. 

When  he  worked  for  the  wealth}-  lumberman,  Wil- 
liam K.  Dodge,  of  Xew  York,  he  was  often  amazed  to 
see  him  stand  watching  the  sunsets  behind  Mount 
J'ipsissewav  from  the  steps  of  1 'helps'  Chapel,  and 
listening  to  the  songs  of  the  warblers  along  the 
Tiadaghton.  in  company  with  his  partner.  Atterbury, 
and  his  superintendent,  Campbell.  They  were 
strange  men.  these  lovers  of  nature.  IVixmally.  he 
could  see  nothing  in  a  >unsel.  A  bird  song  \vas  nice 
enough,  but  too  common;  and  as  for  a  tree,  there  was 
no  beauty  in  it.  except  the  number  of  feet  board  meas- 
ure that  it  contained.  Dodge  wa>  of  a  religious  nature 
and  saw  beauty  in  everything:  \  an  Ktten  saw  beauty 
in  nothing,  consequently  there  must  be  that  amount  »\ 
difference  between  the  seer  of  ghost<  and  those  who 
could  see  them  not. 

lie  had  heard  many  strange  stories  from  the  old 
people.  Kvery  one  believed  in  glio-t-  when  he  was  a 
boy.  but  nowadays  fewer  -bared  the  belief,  or  perhaps 
thev  were  ashamed  to  tell  it  if  tlie\  did.  Religious 
people  kept  their  thoughts  more'  to  themselves  than 
thev  did  in  the  past,  but  infidels  were  getting  more 
•  mt-poken. 

<  )ne  oj  the  last  Indian-  in  the  Xorth  Mountain-  had 
liyed  on  the  West  I'ranch  of  Fishing  Creek,  not  far 
from  Klk  Grove,  all  by  himself,  dying  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  The  storv  went  the  round-  thai  this  In- 
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dian  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  farmer  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  banks  oi  the  Swatara.  There 
wa-  no  direct  evidence,  and  he  was  let  go.  Me  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  feeling  the  accusation  keenly, 
and  in  despair  left  the  country  and  settled  in  the  North 
Mountain,  lie  was  an  expert  hunter  and  trapper,  and 
sold  enough  hides  during  the  winter  to  support  himself 
all  the  vear.  lie  had  a  tiny  garden,  and  tried  to  raise 
a  few  stalks  of  tobacco.  When  he  died  his  moun- 
taineer neighbors  gave  him  a  decent  burial  in  a  little 
graveyard  at  the  forks  of  the  North  and  West 
brunches  of  the  creek.  As  the  body  was  being  carried 
out  of  the  cabin,  a  strange,  shaggv  dog.  more  like  a 
wolf  than  a  tame  canine,  appeared  in  the  road  and  fol- 
lowed the  wagon  containing  the  corpse  all  the  way  to 
the  cemetery.  The  mourners  tried  to  drive  it  awav. 
shouting  and  throwing  -tones  at  it.  Due  of  them 
would  have  shot  it  onlv  the  lav  preacher  who  accom- 
panied the  cortege  declared  it  would  be  sinful  to  lire 
oil  a  gun  at  a  funeral.  The  dog  hung  around  the 
grave  for  davs.  then  disappeared. 

Some  time  afterward  it  was  learned  that  the  real 
murderer  of  the  farmer  on  the  Swatara  was  a  white 
farm-hand,  who  confessed  on  his  deathbed  at  Messe- 
merstown.  It  was  the  farm-hand's  ^host  in  the  form 
of  a  dog  that  had  followed  the  Indian's  body,  unable 
to  -peak  and  clear  the  dead  man'-  memory.  If  it  could 
have  spoken  it  would  have  vanished  in-tnmlv. 

The  old  Indian  had  a  few  legend-  to  tell  himself, 
(hie  was  of  a  wicked  white  man  who  murdered  a  red- 
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man  who  lived  with  his  only  daughter  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nordkill,  and  cajoling  the  lonely  girl  that  her 
father  had  run  away,  induced  her  to  marry  him.  Once 
when  crossing  the  Blue  Mountain  above  Seyfert's 
Mill,  the  white  man  and  his  bride  were  surprised  to 
see  the  figure  of  the  Indian  father  standing  by  the  trail. 
The  girl  had  believed  that  her  parent  had  deserted  her, 
but  as  he  stood  there  he  held  his  left  hand  over  his 
heart,  from  which  a  stream  of  blood  was  pouring. 
The  girl  looked  accusingly  at  her  husband,  who  started 
to  run,  but  after  taking  a  few  steps  fell  dead,  his  body 
turning  as  black  as  a  Negro  within  a  few  minutes. 

Van  Etten's  thoughts  then  took  another  turn.  The 
scene  was  at  the  Phelps-Dodge  Mills,  at  the  mouth  of 
Tiadaghton,  of  the  Indian  cam])  ground  on  the  East 
bank  of  that  stream,  of  ( )ld  Nichols,  the  purblind 
Seneca,  and  his  daughters.  S'hawana  and  lona. 
Shawana  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  saw  her 
last,  but  she  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  he  had 
ever  seen,  Indian  or  Caucasian.  Tf  he  had  ever  wanted 
to  marry  any  one,  it  would  be  Shawana.  He  recalled 
how  jealous  he  was  of  young  Jack  Knepley.  son  of  the 
mail  carrier  on  the  Coudersport  Pike.  Tie  liad  planned 
to  go  back  just  to  see  her  that  year,  but  before  he 
could  do  so  he  learned  that  the  slender.  (  )readelike  child 
had  been  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  virulent  pneu- 
monia, and  been  buried  by  the  roadside  of  Nichols' 
Run,  near  the  Indian  Spring — the  last  Indian  to  die 
in  the  West  Branch  Yallev.  Indian  children  and  voting 
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people  were  always  buried  beside  paths  or  roads,  so 
that  women  in  passing  might  receive  their  souls. 

Lovely  Shawana  !  If  he  had  married  her  she  might 
be  alive  tonight.  He  would  have  her  long,  ivory-like 
face,  with  its  almond-shaped,  dark  eyes,  to  look  into 
instead  of  the  liery  glow  in  the  stove.  If  he  had  the 
power  to  see  ghosts,  would  that  hers  could  appear  to 
him.  He  remembered  a  story  Old  Xichols  had  told 
him  of  a  hunter  who  was  out  in  the  North  Mountain 
one  Christmas  morning  and  saw  a  group  of  deer  lying 
in  the  snow  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  They  looked  so 
beautiful  he  never  killed  a  wild  animal  after  that.  It 
was  a  pity  that  some  of  the  hunters  who  brought  sled 
loads  of  deer  into  Milton.  Bloomsburg  and  Berwick 
every  winter  could  not  have  similar  experiences.  I  kit 
then  some  are  seers  and  others  are  not. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  blew  the  gale.  The  whole 
flimsily-built  camp  structure  shook  like  a  tent,  driv- 
ing any  sequence  of  thought  into  a  jumble  of  unformed 
ideas;  it  was  better  to' keep  throwing  chunks  of  wood 
into  the  tire  and  whittling  than  to  dream.  Van  Htten 
looked  at  his  big  silver  watch.  It  was  within  a  few 
minutes  of  twelve.  A  new  year  would  soon  be  born. 
What  would  it  bring?  He  had  been  so  occupied  with 
his  review  of  his  impressions  and  experiences  that  he 
had  almost  forgotten  to  make  any  resolves  for  the 
new-born  year.  But  the  howl  of  the  winds,  which  now 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  all  directions  and  meeting 
in  relentless  conflict  above  the  cam]),  still  drove  any 
definite  plans  for  the  future  from  his  heart. 
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The  boys  d"wn  at  (  )rangeville  ought  to  soon  be 
getting  read\-  to  start  homeward.  They  probably 
were  having  a  ruval  time  with  so  many  musicians  and 
musical  instruments;  he  always  liked  to  hear  the 
strange  "Id  dulcimer;  it  brought  back  memories  of  his 
earliest  bovhood.  when  "Thad"  Mcilenry  used  to 
come  on  wintry  nights  and  play  it  by  the  big  fireplace 
at  the  old  homestead  on  Huntington  Creek,  where  he 
was  raised,  lie  remembered  the  old  hunter  well;  his 
rather  high-pitched  tenor  voice,  whose  life  contained 
but  two  interests  -music  and  the  chase.  The  old 
race  of  hunters  was  given  to  poetrv  and  song;  there 
was  beautv  in  their  lives.  Close-  association  with  high 
mountains,  dark  forests  and  vast  -olitudes  was  bound 
to  influence  them  deeply,  so  that  every  hunter  was  a 
>inger  of  ballads  or  played  on  some  musical  instru- 
ment. Were  not  Mill  Long.  Mike  Long.  Seth  Iredcll 
Xelson  and  the  Mcllenrvs.  the  greatest  Pennsylvania 
hunters  of  their  dav  and  generation,  noted  in  a  do/en 
counties  for  their  wi/ardlv  skill  with  the  violin?  It 
was  as  the  Scotch  writer  said: 

"I-Voni  the  loneliness  of  the  watch,  to  pass  the  time. 
everv  hunter  became  a  pi  >et.'' 

\  an  Kttcn  had  ceased  to  muse  of  the  events  of  his 
lite,  his  head  swayed,  but  every  moment  lie  pulled  him- 
self together,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  rude  chair  to 
pr"vc  to  himself  that  he  was  wide  awake.  Ft  must 
soon  be  time  for  the  Xew  N  ear  celebrators  to  return. 
I'hen.  m  the  stillness,  for  the  gale  had  died  d"wu  for 
lhe  moment,  he  heard  some  one  in  the  adjoining  room. 
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the   hunk    room,   call    his    name,    softly    yet    distinctly. 
"Jacob." 

lie  was  now  genuinelv  wide  awake.  He  was  >ure 
that  every  one  in  the  camp  excepting  himself  had  gone 
off  in  the  big  sled  partv.  Even  Aimer  Yarnell.  who 
was  suffering  from  a  heavy  cold  earlier  in  the  day.  had 
gone.  He  was  certain  that  he  had  seen  him  climbing 
into  the  sled  beside  the  driver.  He  found  the  candle, 
and,  lighting  it.  walked  boldly  to  the  bunk  room. 
The  candle  light  illuminated  the  room  sufficiently  to 
show  that  no  one  was  there.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure, 
lie  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles,  throwing  the  light 
into  the  bunks,  and  lifting  every  hap  that  was  lying  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  conceal  a  human  being.  It 
was  very  peculiar— he  must  have  been  dreaming. 

He  returned  to  the  lobby,  put  the  candle  <m  the 
card  table,  and  again  sat  down  in  front  of  the  stove, 
resting  his  feet  on  the  fender.  He  had  not  time  to  fall 
a-leep  until  he  heard  the  same  clear  voice  from  the 
bunk  room  calling  "Jacob."  He  again  took  the  candle 
and  started  on  a  t<  >w  of  investigation-  He  scrutini/ed 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  bunk  room,  even  more 
carefully  than  before,  then  went  to  the  kitchen  and  to 
the  kitchen  porch.  Xo  one  could  be  found.  Strong 
man  that  he  was.  he  felt  a  trifle  queer  when  he  returned 
to  the-  cheerless  lohln  . 

lie  sat  down  again,  trying  to  think-  of  pleasant 
things,  ot  a  glad  \'e\v  Year,  with  main-  go<  >d  resolu- 
tions. For  the  third  time  he  heard  his  name  called — 
"  lad  >b." 
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"How  dumb  of  me."  he  said  aloud.  ''That  voice  is 
outside.  Some  one  from  the  mountain,  probably  from 
celebrating  too  much,  is  staggering  about  in  the  snow 
and  may  be  frozen  to  death.  But  it  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  the  bunk  room,  just  the  same." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  when  he  stood  by  the 
bunk  room  door,  candle  in  hand,  he  put  down  the 
light,  and.  taking  his  coonskin  cap  from  the  rack  of 
stag  horns  by  the  main  entrance,  he  started  to  open 
the  doors.  What  an  awful  storm  it  was.  a  perfect  hail 
of  snow  and  sleet  blew  into  his  face  and  held  the 
frames  open  despite  his  efforts.  As  he  emerged  he 
heard  an  awful  roar  on  the  mountain  above.  What 
was  wrong?  He  hurried  down  the  road,  calling, 
"Who's  there?  Who's  there?''  but  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  storm.  He  turned  and 
started  for  the  stables.  Perhaps  the  wanderer  had 
sought  refuge  there.  He  could  hardly  walk,  the  snow 
was  so  dee])  and  sleet  blew  so  violently  into  his  face. 

Then  he  heard  an  even  more  terrific  roar,  like  the 
explosion  of  a  whole  park  of  artillery,  followed  by  a 
reverberation  as  if  the  entire  Xorth  Mountain  was 
falling  down.  He  stood  still  up  to  his  knees  in  snow, 
trying  to  gather  together  his  senses  and  explain  the 
phenomena. 

It  was  a  landslide,  sure  enough.  Coming  down  the 
steep  face  of  the  mountain  back  of  the  camp  was  a 
vast  aggregation  of  original  pines,  roots  and  all.  huge 
rocks,  soil  and  other  debris.  Clear  from  the  mountain 
top  it  came,  quicker  than  it  takes  to  pen  these  lines. 
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and  with  a  roar  that  must  leave  an  echo  still  in  the 
upper  s'en  °f  hashing  Creek. 

\'an  Etten.  from  where  he  stood,  knew  that  the 
cam])  was  engulfed  in  the  avalanche,  and  a  good-sized 
hill  appeared  where  the  public  road  had  been.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  the  cracking  and  crunching  of 
stones  and  the  smashing  and  ripping  of  roots  fmallv 
subsided  and  the  great  mass  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  The  snow  kept  falling  fast,  making  the 
newly-formed  mound  into  a  tabernacle  of  fleecv  white- 
ness. 1  le  was  almost  fro/en  ;  he  felt  that  he  must  keep 
moving,  so  he  started  down  the  road  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  merry-makers  must  soon  be  coming. 
It  was  hard  to  bear  sounds  in  such  a  tempest,  but  he 
soon  made  out  the  distant  and  frantic  jingling  of  sleigh 
bells,  h  was  not  long  until  he  could  discern  the  big 
grav  horses  galloping  forward,  the  great  sled  swinging 
from  side  to  side. 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  driver, 
thinking  he  was  a  ghost,  made  no  effort  to  stop  the 
team,  had  not  Aimer  Yarnell  recognized  him,  and, 
grabbing  the  reins,  pulled  them  to  a  sudden  halt.  The 
men  jumped  out  and  crowded  around  him. 

"What  has  happened.'"  they  inquired  eagerly. 

"An  old-fashioned  landslide  buried  the  cam])."  was 
the  reply. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  they  queried,  all  speaking 
at  once. 

"1  may  have  been  dreaming."  he  answered.  "I  was 
sitting  in  the  lobby,  when  I  heard  a  voice  calling  my 
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name.  It  called  three  different  times.  I  answered 
the  summ»ns  bv  looking  in  the  bunk  room  the  first 
time,  nobodv  was  there;  in  the  bunk  room,  the  kitchen 
and  tlie  back  porch  the  second  time,  nobody;  the  third 
time-  1  went  <>ut  of  floors  just  in  time  to  hear  the  awful 
thin"'  coming  down  the  mountain;  there  is  a  hill  as  big 
as  OIK-  of  the  bluffs  at  Herwick  where  the  public  road 
u-ed  to  be.  and  the  cam])?  are  buried  under  it." 

Then  the  men  told  how  they  had  heard  the  terrific 
roar — it  sounded  like  a  landslide — when  they  were 
just  turning  the  corner  at  the  forks  of  the  West  and 
\orth  branches.  Thev  had  whipped  up  the  horses, 
endeavoring  to  get  to  the  scene  quickly  through  the 
sm  >w  drift?. 

"I'oor  Jake  Van  Etten!'"'  they  kept  saying.  "If 
that  landslide  hits  the  cam]*,  lie'-  a  goner;  it  will  get 
him  m  his  bunk." 

"I  would  have  been,  -tire  enough/'  lie  replied,  with 
a  grim  smile,  "onlv  I  got  to  thinking  ab'>ut  many 
thing-  as  I  sat  by  the  stove  -  ghosts  and  -uch  like — and 
ii  kept  me  from  falling  asleep." 

"I  wonder  who  could  have  given  that  summons.'' 
-aid  Adam  Crispin,  as  he  tried  to  protect  his  precious 
dulcimer  from  the  sleet  bv  -hoving  it  under  the  cape 
of  hi-  buffalo  coat. 

"It  might  have  been  that  wild  man.  or  old  man 
gho-i  thai  many  of  us  think  haunt-  the  gorge.  T-fc's 

:ind  hearted  spook,  the  only  i  iiie  of  that  kind  f  ever 
heard  tell  of." 
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"I'll  erect  a  monument  to  him  if  it  was,"  said  \  an 
EtU'ii.  his  good  humor  triumphing  over  the  effects  ot 
the  shock  and  the  lierce  force  of  the  storm. 

"All  aboard,"  shouted  the-  driver.  "All  aboard  for 
the  Short  Mountain  1  louse.  We'll  be  there  in  time 
for  breakfast,  and  \ve  can  join  in  the  last  dance." 

All  the  sturdy,  stalwart  woodsmen  forgot  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  and  made  a  merry  party,  \vith 
sleigh  bells  tinkling  as  they  plowed  through  the  drifts 
towards  Orangeville.  Van  Etten  was  in  good  spirits. 

"I  think  I'll  ask  the  supervisors  to  give  me  the  con- 
tract to  clean  that  mountain  out  of  the  road.  \  mav 
find  the  fellow  who  warned  me  underneath  it." 

"Xot  if  he's  a  spook/'  said  Crispin. 

"I'd  like  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand,  gh<><t  or  no 
ghost."  replied  Yun  Etten,  "and  thank  him  and  wish 
him  a  'Happy  Xew  \  ear.'  I  had  about  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  were  no  such  things  a>  ghosts  when  F 
heard  that  voice  for  the  first  time,  but  now  I  am  not  so 
sure.  I 'here  mav  be  ghosts:  there  mav  be  ghosts."  he 
mused,  as  the  sled  plowed  steadily  onward  through  the 
falling  snow  towards  Orangeville.  "Could  the  voice 
I  heard  be  that  of  Shawana.  of  whom  I  was  thinking 
about  so  much  toni'dit  ?' 
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